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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
WHAT ARE THEY FIGHTING FOR? 


OMEONE in Congress said “this 

is a ‘phony’ war.” Henry Ford 
had said it before him. General 
Johnson entered the discussion with 
—as usual—a wisecrack: “If it 
isn’t phony it’s funny.” Not funny 
of course in the sense of laughable, 
but “funny” in the colloquial mean- 
ing—odd, strange, peculiar, as in 
the phrase “funny business.” Mr. 
Chamberlain calls it “the strangest 
of wars, which may seem to many 
as not a war at all.” The French 
papers have called it “une drole de 
guerre”’—“a queer war.” Now, on 
what other subject could you get 
Henry Ford, a congressman, Gen- 
eral Johnson, Mr. Chamberlain and 
the French newspapers to agree? 

But the reason I have for think- 
ing the war queer is not their rea- 
son. I think it funny because, when 
it had been going on for two 
months and a half, people in Eng- 
land and France commenced to say 
to their leaders “Let’s see, what are 
we fighting for?” That in itself 
would not make this war unique. 
When the World War had been in 
progress over three years and was 


near to its close, our boys in France 
were asking “Why are we over 
here?” When they came back they 
asked “Why were we over there?” 
and after twenty years the echo 
still is heard “Why?” General 
O’Ryan used to tell a story about 
the American doughboys of the 
Yankee Division, 
who said to a cap- 
tured German, “See 
here, Heinie, you 
look intelligent; what’s it all about? 
What are we fighting for?” It 
seems they had snatched the iron 
helmet from his head, cut the but- 
tons off his coat and appropriated 
his rifle and bayonet. “Vell,” an- 
swered the German captive, “the 
French are fighting for La Patrie, 
the Germans for das Vaterland, the 
English for their King, the Irish and 
Scotch because they like to fight.” 
“And the Americans?” “The Ameri- 
cans? Mein Gott! I dink the 
Americans are fighting for souve- 
nirs!” This time, however, not 
doughboys on a lark but serious- 
minded statesmen, journalists, 
interested citizens in countries com- 
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batant and noncombatant are ask- 
ing “What really is the purpose of 
the war?” 


HE London Tablet in its leading 
article as late as October 14th 
said, “The governments of Britain 
and France do well not to seek any 
too precise definition of [their] 
aims.” But the people of England 
seem to have felt differently, for on 
November 7th Lord Halifax, British 
Foreign Secretary, delivered a radio 
speech of some thousand words in 
the attempt to say precisely what are 
the aims of Britain and France. Now 
Halifax is a good honest man, and 
religious. But the 
job was too much 
for him. The thou- 
sand words were 
mostly what we used to call in 
logic class “glittering generalities,” 
for which we were taught to have 
a healthy disdain. Halifax com- 
menced by quoting Chamberlain. 
That was a tactical mistake. A 
great many people, at least a great 
many over here, would believe 
Halifax rather than Chamberlain. 
But what was it that Halifax 
thought worth quoting? This: “It 
is the evil things we shall be fight- 
ing against, brute force, bad faith, 
injustice, oppression and persecu- 
tion, and against them I am certain 
that the right will prevail.” Yes, 
of course, everybody always every- 
where fights for the right. But 
why fight for all those good things 
now and not on other occasions? 
Wasn’t there brute force when Il 
Duce went into Ethiopia and Al- 
bania? Isn’t there and hasn’t there 
been injustice, oppression and per- 
secution in China? Why fight Ger- 
man injustice and not Italian and 
Japanese injustice? Gandhi in- 
sists that there is British injustice, 


What's It 
All About? 
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persecution and oppression, at this 
very moment in India. If England 
is battling for right against wrong, 
why not commence in those lands 
over which she has jurisdiction? 
As for brute force: when did Eng- 
land commence to object to brute 
force? Estimating roughly, I 
should say that about seven-tenths 
of her empire was acquired by 
brute force. Will she now offer to 
relinquish all she has taken by 
brute force? If so, the war is 
ended. If she will even so much as 
say that she is prepared to discuss 
that matter, there will be immedi- 
ately and automatically an armis- 
tice. 

No, it was a mistake on the part 
of Halifax to quote Chamberlain. 
Well then, what does Lord Halifax 
say “on his own”? I quote: “We 
are fighting in a defense of freedom, 
we are fighting for peace, we are 
meeting a challenge to our own 
security and that of others, we are 
defending the rights of all nations 
to live their own lives, we are fight- 
ing against the substitution of 
brute force for law as the arbiter 
between nations and against the 
violation of the sanctity of treaties 
and disregard for the pledged 
word.” 

Good! But much of what he 
says still remains in the realm of 
the abstract, and whatever is con- 
crete and tangible suggests more 
questions than it 


answers. Take, for Fine 
example, the matter Principles! 
of “defending the Universal 
rights of all nations Application? 


to live their own 

lives.” Does that mean India? 
There are 350 million Indians in 
India and only half a million Eng- 
lish. Are the hundreds of millions 
free to select their way of life and 
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live it? They are even now asking 
dominion status, but England will 
not promise to let them have it. The 
princes of India, scandalously and 
outrageously wealthy, don’t want 
any more democracy, but the poor 
people do. England sides with the 
princes against the people. 

As for Egypt and Palestine: 
Would England welcome a plebi- 
scite in Egypt, and withdraw alto- 
gether if the Egyptians wish it? 
May the Jews and the Arabs in 
Palestine work out their own prob- 
lems in their own way? Then why 
use high-sounding phrases if you 
don’t mean them? That fine sen- 
tence “live their own life” recalls 
Woodrow Wilson’s “self-determina- 
tion of small peoples.” But even 
he, in 1918, refused to say whether 
Ireland was to be considered a 
“small people” like Belgium and 
Finland and Latvia and Esthonia. 
I should think that Lord Halifax, 
remembering Mr. Wilson’s embar- 
rassment, would avoid that ticklish 
formula “the rights of all nations 
to live their own lives.” 

He says further: “It must, ac- 
cordingly, be our resolve not only 
to protect the future from the repe- 
tition of the same injuries that Ger- 
man aggression has inflicted on 
Europe in these last few years, but 
also, as far as we can, to repair 
the damage successively wrought 
by Germany upon her weaker 
neighbors.” Why Germany? Why 
not Russia? If the invasion of 
Poland by Germany is a casus belli 
why not the invasion of Poland by 
Russia? Is it a lesser crime to grab 
territory by diplomatic chicanery 
than by force of arms? Why then 
make fish of one and flesh of the 
other? Can it be that England re- 
frains from declaring war on Rus- 
sia because she still hopes to win 
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Russia over? Alfred Duff Cooper, 
former British First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, in a special article for the 
New York Herald Tribune speaks of 
Stalin as one “who is known to be 
directly responsible for the death of 
millions,” has “condemned to death 
almost without exception his own 
closest friends and 


associates,” “has Compound 
been guilty of guile with a 
and treachery in his Villain? 


conduct of foreign 
affairs and is now bound in closest 
friendship and alliance with the 
enemy of Great Britain.” Yet just 
before the break with Germany, 
English ambassadors were in Mos- 
cow with the mission of inviting 
that egregious monster to fight 
with them in the crusade of the 
good against the bad. 
— spare the space for 
comment on each and every 
paragraph of Lord Halifax’s speech. 
But I gladly make room for this 
characteristic utterance: “If the 
British people can maintain their 
own standards of purpose and 
conduct throughout this war, we 
shall, with God’s will, be the better 
equipped in spirit to play our part 
in ordering a better future. For in 
this matter, as indeed in all life, it 
is finally the spiritual side that 
counts.” 
Eloquent. Beautiful. True. And 
I believe quite sincere, coming from 
Lord Halifax. There may be some 
question about the desirability of 
the British people’s “maintaining 
their own standards of purpose and 
conduct.” There may even be some 
question of what those standards 
are. But let that pass. If we, here 
in America, could be persuaded that 
England is now fighting in the spir- 
itual sphere for spiritual values, we 
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might all come around to the view 
of Dr. John A. Ryan and Bishop 
Manning who seem to say, or to 
come near to saying that if we 
don’t get into this war we are 
cowards and renegades. Christo- 
pher Hollis does say point-blank, 
“It is a religious war as no war has 
been perhaps since John Sobieski 
fought the Turks at Vienna.” But 
with all proper humility in the pres- 
ence of Mr. Hollis’s superior learn- 


ing, some of us 
Is This think we see a dif- 
Really a ference. When So- 
Holy War? bieski fought the 


Turks, the Pope, In- 
nocent XI., told all Europe that it 
was a crusade. ‘The present Holy 
Father has made no such state- 
ment. Also if it is a holy war why 
isn’t Italy in it? And Spain? And 
Portugal? Those are all Catholic 
countries. Is it fair to ask the 
United States, a non-Catholic coun- 
try, to take up the cross while the 
Catholic countries hold back? Do 
Mussolini and Franco and Salazar 
look upon Chamberlain as another 
Peter the Hermit and Halifax as an- 
other St. Bernard? They do not, 
and yet are they not in close touch 
with the Vatican? Up to the pres- 
ent the Holy Father has been studi- 
ously neutral. A Catholic can hard- 
ly be wrong if he follows the Pope. 


yr we have thus gravitated, 
naturally enough, into the ques- 
tion of where the Pope stands in 
the present crisis, it would be per- 
haps wrong to dismiss without one 
more word the question: does the 
Holy Father consider the present 
war a crusade for religion and civi- 
lization? In his first encyclical he 
speaks of “a world which, preoccu- 
pied with the worship of the ephem- 
eral, has lost its way and spent its 
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forces in a vain search after earthly 
ideals”; of “men who in ever in- 
creasing numbers have cut them- 
selves off from faith in Christ and 
even more from the recognition and 
observance of His law”; of “that 
philosophy of life for which the 
doctrine of love and renunciation 
preached in the Sermon on the 
Mount and the divine act of love on 
the Cross seem to be a stumbling 
block and foolishness.” 

Can any one pretend to see in 
those sentences a reference only to 
Germany and Hitler, to Russia and 
Stalin? Would not England and 
France and the United States have 
to be included among the enemies 
of religion and civilization? 

The Holy Father continues, 
speaking of “the ever-increasing 
host of Christ’s enemies; these 
spokesmen who deny or in prac- 
tice neglect the vivifying truths and 
the values inherent in belief in God 
and in Christ; who 
wantonly break the 
Tables of God’s Com- 
mandments to sub- 
stitute other tables and other stand- 
ards stripped of the ethical content 
of the Revelation on Sinai, stand- 
ards in which the spirit of the Ser- 
mon on the Mount and of the Cross 
have no place.” 

Against conditions such as these, 
says the Holy Father, the “Soldiers 
of Christ” feel themselves “incited 
to a greater vigilance and a more 
determined resistance.” Obviously 
he suggests what Halifax calls a 
fight “in the spiritual sphere for 
spiritual values” but unlike Hali- 
fax, he does not indicate that the 
spiritual fight must be fought on a 
bloody battlefield. He summons no 
one to a crusade of blood. “The 
weapons of our warfare are not car- 
nal.” 


Roma Non 
Est Locuta 








M® HOLLIS’S reference to the 
Mohammedans against whom 
John Sobieski fought is unfortu- 
nate. The Mohammedans then were 
universally recognized as _ anti- 
Christ. This time they are on the 
same side as those 
who claim to fight 
for Christ and the 
Gospel. Are we to 
fight a crusade with Mohammedans, 
not against them as Sobieski did? 
Turkey, aligned for this war with 
England and France, once Moham- 
medan, is now atheist. Are we to 
join with atheists to fight a holy 
war? Yes, it’s a funny war. Asa 
crusade, it is still funnier. 


Queer Kind 
of Crusade 


HERE can be for Americans only 

one rational conclusion. I find 
it expressed succinctly in the pas- 
toral letter of Archbishop McNicho- 
las of Cincinnati. “Not only must 
we remain aloof from the present 
war, but there seems to be no moral 
justification for our participation 
in it. Every Catholic citizen should 
weigh seriously the question 
whether he can conscientiously par- 
ticipate in a war that is entirely un- 
necessary for us Americans and 
which he regards as morally 
wrong.” 


N the above paragraphs I have 

cited and commented upon Lord 
Halifax’s statement of Britain’s 
war aims, because his speech 
seemed to me the most reasonable 
and moderate of all attempts to 
present England’s case. It may 
perhaps be of interest, by way of 
contrast, to refer more briefly to a 
speech by Hore-Belisha, and one 
by Sir Nevile Henderson, former 
British Ambassador to Berlin. On 


the movie screen Hore-Belisha 
read, with considerable elocution- 
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ary flourish, from a carefully pre- 
pared paper, most of which was 
safe and sane and platitudinous. 
But he closed with the dogmatic as- 
surance: “The sum and substance 
of the matter is that we are fighting 
for the good against the bad.” The 
sentence was impressively spoken 
and was I think for that reason ap- 
plauded by an American audience. 
But it was, as any one can see, trop 
simpliste. I could easily suggest 
emendations, qualifications and 
reservations to it. But I shall per- 
mit Mr. Hore-Belisha’s country- 
man Sir Nevile Henderson to sup- 
ply what is wanting in Hore-Be- 
lisha’s overly simplified explana- 
tion. I quote a special dispatch 
from London to the New York Sun: 
“German grievances against the in- 
justices of the Versailles Treaty,” 
said Sir Nevile, “must be redressed 
before Nazism can be destroyed. 
Hitler was the product of those in- 
justices. Brute force cannot be em- 
ployed to correct bad situations.” 

And again: “Our war aims should 
be such that no hatreds will be left 
on either side when victory is won. 
... Germany was Nazi. There was 
nothing to be done about that. Cer- 
tain features were disagreeable to 
thinking Englishmen but there were 
good Nazis and bad Nazis—some 
idealists and some self-seekers and 
bullies. . . . Hitler was the creation 
of the feeling of every German 
against the injustices of Versailles. 
It is a reasonable theory now that 
Nazism can only be destroyed from 
within, and that German grievances 
must be redressed before they will 
destroy Nazism.” 

If therefore, as Hore-Belisha 
said, the conflict is plainly between 
good and bad, would it not be well 
for the good side to admit that their 
cause is not absolutely simon pure 
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and that the bad side is not with- 
out its good points? Isn’t there in 
the Gospel something about the 
mote and the beam? Granted that 
the beam is in the German eye and 
the mote in the English eye, a mote, 
tiny though it be, can cause great 

distortion of vision. 
Unfortunately, Sir Nevile, after 
expressing such fine sentiments, 
turned tactless. That is to say, he 
followed the good old British cus- 
tom of insulting those they wish to 
persuade. For example: “This war 
will be in vain if it does not teach 
the German people the distinction 
between good and evil’; and again, 
“the problem is whether Germans 
can be brought back to the fold of 
civilization.” If copies of that par- 
ticular speech were dropped over 
Germany from a 


Shake with British plane, as 
the Right part of the propa- 
Hand: ganda bombard- 
Sock with ment, it is to be 
the Left hoped that the jibes 


were first deleted. 
Here in America we are so used to 
English taunts and insults that we 
generally take them philosophically. 
But we are not at war with Eng- 
land. If we were it wouldn’t help 
to be told that we don’t know the 
difference between good and bad, 
and that the English must lead us 
back into the fold of civilization. 


LFRED DUFF COOPER in the 

article referred to above says 
with a moderation rare in war time, 
that he has “recognized the impa- 
tience with social injustice and eco- 
nomic inequality which has driven 
many of [his] contemporaries to 
accept Socialism,” and has “even 
tried to find some justification for 
the appearance in Great Britain of 
Fascism and Communism.” He 
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himself has no use for “the out- 
moded nineteenth century teachings 
of the voluminous and stodgy Karl 
Marx,” but he be- 


lieves it possible for “Happy He 
an honest man to Who Knows 
accept the teaching the Causes 
of Das Kapital, and of Things” 


he even goes so far 

as to justify the receipt of pay from 
Moscow by those who were attempt- 
ing to spread the Communist phi- 
losophy in England. 

His attitude is remarkable in 
view of the circumstances. But if 
one can see the social injustice and 
the economic inequality that drove 
some Englishmen into Communism 
or Fascism, would it not be equally 
desirable that one see below the 
surface phenomena of Nazism into 
its underlying causes? Freud has 
accustomed us to the theory that in 
the subliminal self are concealed 
ugly, filthy, wild and wicked forces 
that upon provocation burst their 
bonds and come to the top. Per- 
haps that Freudian explanation may 
account for what we see of Nazism. 
Wild, insane, hideous though it be, 
it had a cause. England and France 
and Europe might do well to look 
into that cause and ask if other peo- 
ples than the Germans have helped 
to produce Nazism. What if they 
should find that the way to Hitler 
was prepared by the vindictiveness 
of Clemenceau and Lloyd George, 
and the surrender of noble princi- 
ples by Woodrow Wilson? 


ORTUNATELY thus far we 

Americans are in the position of 
onlookers, not participants in the 
war. There is on that account more 
chance of our being impartial 
judges in the matter of guilt and 
blame than if we were French or 
English or German or Russian. We 

















can admit a point if we see one in a 
speech made by an enemy. When 
Caiphas spoke one true sentence, St. 
John admits “he prophesied.” 
Even the devil can tell the truth if 
it suits his purpose. So let’s have 
a look at Premier Molotoff’s state- 
ment of the case of Russia versus 
the rest of the world. Which side 
the Soviets will finally select in the 

war remains a prob- 


The Devil lem. It is possible 
Quotes— that the wily Musco- 
the Pope vites will run out on 


Germany. Then may 
arise the question as to whether 
England will again urge them to 
join in the crusade for “spiritual 
values.” In that case we must be 
prepared to know what to think. 

In his speech on the twenty-sec- 
ond anniversary of the October 
revolution, Commissar Molotoff 
said: “Despite huge wealth amassed 
in the hands of the upper stratum 
of the ruling classes, capitalism can 
no longer insure any at all tolerable 
and stable existence for the over- 
whelming mass of the population of 
capitalist countries—workers, peas- 
ants and the bulk of the intelligent- 
sia.” 

Curious phenomenon! a Com- 
munist speaking the truth; a Soviet 
premier virtually quoting from 
Quadragesimo Anno. 

Take another example: “We must 
not close our eyes to the fact that 
efforts to drag neutrals into the or- 
bit of war are being pursued very 
energetically and have already 
yielded certain results. This is pre- 
paring the way for enlargement of 
the arena of war. We know, for 
example, what serious problems 
were created by the pact of mutual 
assistance concluded by Britain and 
France with Turkey.” 

Great ado is made about the un- 
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natural Russia-Germany rapproche- 
ment. But looking at it from this 
distance, is that pact more unnatu- 
ral than the Anglo-French alliance 
with Turkey? 


NE more sentence from Molo- 

toff, this time a thrust in our 
direction: “In the case of certain 
countries, neutrality serves only as 
a mask to conceal their activities in 
fanning and extending war, from 
which they hope to make big profits 
at the expense of the belligerent na- 
tions, their misery, sacrifices and 
ruin.” 

That’s a bitter pill for us Ameri- 
cans to swallow. But I think we 
should gulp it down. It may work 
on our insides and purge some of 
the nauseating hypocrisy out of us. 
What I think about the “neutrality” 
law I wrote in these 


columns last month. True and 
Since then, the False in 
progress of events Molotoff 


has only served to 
confirm my conviction that the lift- 
ing of the embargo was primarily 
intended to assure financial profits 
for the American manufacturer. 
So, when Molotoff speaks of 
“big profits at the expense of the 
belligerent nations, their misery, 
sacrifices and ruin,” I cannot see 
that we are called upon to deny the 
truth because it happens to be 
spoken by a disciple of the devil. 
The devil knows a lot of truths and 
sometimes he tells one. If Satan al- 
ways lied he could never deceive us. 
So sometimes he interpolates a bit 
of truth, just to keep us guessing. 
Fas est et ab hoste doceri, said Ovid. 
“It is right to learn even from an 
enemy.” Perhaps we might go Ovid 
one better and say Fas est et a dia- 
bolo doceri. It is right, wise, smart, 
to learn even from the devil. 
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I suppose we had better balance 
up with a couple of samples of Mo- 
lotovian mendacity: “In the U. S. 
S. R. the numerous family of So- 
viet peoples live together in com- 
plete harmony. Our State is built 
up on the great principles of na- 
tional policy of Lenin and Stalin, 
on equality and fraternal union of 
the nations forming it.” 

There you have a sample of the 
kind of lie that is sometimes euphe- 
mistically called “suppression of 
the truth.” The Commissar forgets 
(or does he forget?) to mention the 
OGPU, the Purge, the Liquidation, 
the deliberate star- 
vation of millions of 
peasants in the U- 
kraine, the pogroms 
against the kulaks, to bring about 
“complete harmony.” Take away 
the OGPU now and you would have 
in Russia what the Czars would 
have had if they had called off the 
Cossacks. Curious, by the way, 
that Communists here in America 
still refer with horror and hate to 
the Cossacks who are all dead, 
whereas they make no mention of 
the very much alive OGPU. Yet the 
Cossacks were to the OGPU as Che- 
valier Bayard to Al Capone. 

One more sample from the So- 
viet Premier will I think suffice: 
“The names Lenin and Stalin 
arouse bright hopes in every corner 
of the world and resound as a call 
to fight for peace and the happiness 
of nations.” 

Comment superfluous. But a 
question: What about Trotsky? 
Lenin’s co-founder of the Revolu- 
tion was not Stalin but Trotsky. 
They were as close as Danton and 
Robespierre. The French Revolu- 
tion cannot be understood without 
the story of the partnership of Dan- 
ton and Robespierre, of how they 


Idyllic 
Russia 
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parted company, and how they 
then parted with their heads. The 
Russian Revolution and its ultimate 
fate can be understood only when 
we know why Stalin and Trotsky 
fell out. “Perfect harmony” be- 
tween the leaders went on the 
rocks. So with the “perfect har- 
mony” among the states that go to 
make up the U. S. S. R. You can- 
not hold states and peoples and na- 
tionalities together forever with 
terrorism. 


INALLY, even Adolf Hitler, as 

one who seems to have some in- 
terest in the case and some part in 
the proceedings, should be allowed 
to say what he thinks is the reason 
for the war. Winston Churchill 
calls him “that evil man over there,” 
a “cornered maniac,” “a monstrous 
apparition” and declares bluntly 
that “no one believes a word Hitler 
says.” If the British First Lord of 
the Admiralty can think up any 
more stinging epithets for Hitler, I 
shall accept them as a rejuvenation 
of my own exhausted vocabulary. 
Long ago in this place and else- 
where I recorded my own cool calm 
conviction that Adolf Hitler is a 
paranoiac and more specifically a 
megalomaniac. But even a mad- 
man may have a lucid moment; 
and an habitual liar may once in a 
while step out of character and tell 
the truth. 

In the fateful speech he gave 


while an infernal 
machine over his Last But 
head ticked away Not Least 


the minutes—too 
slowly — Hitler said three things 
partly or wholly true. 

First: “Our movement was born 
out of the necessity and the misery 
of the betrayed German people.” 

If he means that misery was the 
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occasion and not the cause of 
Nazism, he is right. 

Second: “The idea after the 
World War was that trusting in 
Britain’s word we were all to lay 
down our arms. Colonies were to 
be redistributed and the League of 
Nations was to crown the whole 
plan.” 

True, relatively and with modifi- 
cations of the wording. 

Third: “Wars will continue as 
long as the world’s goods are dis- 
tributed inequitably.” 

Absolutely and everlastingly true. 

The last proposition is the most 
important. The English may not 
know exactly what they are fighting 
for. Or they may know but not say. 
Hitler knows and says. What he is 
aiming at (and by way of good 
measure, let us interject what Rus- 
sia and Japan and Italy would dear- 
ly love to see) is the breaking down 
and redistribution of the British 
Empire. 

The English are dealing with a 
maniac, but a maniac with an idea, 
a fixed idea, the idea that underlies 
all discontent, social unrest, politi- 
cal upheavals, riots, rebellions, revo- 
lutions, class wars, religious wars, 
international wars, the simple idea 
that some people have too much and 
other people have not enough. 

For that reason, we think any 
offer of an armistice at any time 
should be jumped at. When the 
Queen of the Netherlands and the 
King of the Belgians suggested 
mediation, the King of England in 
a beautifully worded diplomatic re- 
ply “passed the buck” to Germany: 
“Should your Majesty [King Leo- 
pold] be able to communicate to me 
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any proposals from Germany of 
such a character as to afford real 
prospect of achieving the purpose 
(of redeeming Europe from _ per- 
petually recurring fear of German 
aggression) I can say that my Gov- 
ernments would give them their 
most earnest consideration.” A 
serene statement. Lofty. Nicely ex- 
pressed. A little masterpiece of 
diplomatic wording. 
But in it there is 
no slightest hint 
that the King or his 
governments recognize one iota of 
justice on the other side. Now 
if he had said, “I recognize the 
dubious wisdom of Versailles and 
the still more dubious justice and 
sincerity with which the promises 
made by the Allies in 1918 have 
been carried out, and I am willing 
to send my ministers to a confer- 
ence that shall this time really 
remedy the inequitable distribution 
of the world’s goods and the world’s 
territory,” the war might have 
stopped dead in its tracks on No- 
vember 12, 1939, as it did on No- 
vember 11, 1918. 


No Offer 
Refused 


O conclude: good and bad, true 

and false, right and wrong, jus- 
tice and injustice are so intermin- 
gled in the mass of causes of the 
war now in progress that we can- 
not truly say that one side fights 
for Christ and the other side fights 
for Antichrist. Unless and until the 
motives of the Allies are simplified 
and purified, and all alliances with 
heathens and atheists broken I can- 
not see that we Americans should 
consider this “funny” war a Holy 
Crusade. 








TO WAR OR NOT TO WAR? 


By Tuomas F. DoyLe 


F the United States, now neutral 

in its official attitude toward the 
war in Europe, were to declare war 
on Germany, no editor would dare 
present this article to the public. 
If he did so, both he and the 
writer would be liable to drastic 
punishment. And yet not a word 
is written against the United States 
or its government, nor does it con- 
tain any statement that could be 
construed as libelous by any indi- 
vidual or group. It is, in essence, 
a plea for peace, an effort to awaken 
the public mind to the horror and 
stupidity of war. Primarily ad- 
dressed to Catholics, it constitutes 
a humane message, that it is hoped, 
will be welcomed by persons of 
every creed. 

The moment Congress votes this 
country into war, the Constitution, 
with its insistence on the right to 
free speech, will be automatically 
discarded. It happened before, in 
1916, and it will happen again. 
Theoretically, freedom of speech 
obtains in war as well as in peace, 
but in practice the National Govern- 
ment has imposed many restrictions 
on the exercise of such right in time 
of war, and it has been sustained 
by the courts. During the Civil War 
newspapers were suppressed and 
editors imprisoned for criticizing 
the Government and urging that the 
war be stopped. In the Espionage 
Act of 1917 and the amending Sedi- 
tion Act of 1918, Congress, with 
equal disregard of the First Amend- 
ment, laid heavy penalties on all 
persons who said or printed any- 


thing in criticism of the operations 
of the government. Under the law 
scores were sent to prison. As it 
was applied, the law, wrote Pro- 
fessor Zechariah Chafee, made it 
“criminal to advocate heavier tax- 
ation instead of bond issues, to 
state that conscription was uncon- 
stitutional .. . to say that the sink- 
ing of merchant vessels was legal, 
to urge that a referendum should 
have preceded our declaration of 
war, to say that war is contrary to 
the teachings of Christ.” One girl 
of twenty-one received a fifteen- 
year sentence for taking part in the 
issuance of a circular attacking 
President Wilson’s intervention in 
Russia. 

Pacifists are not overly popular 
even in times of peace. In his book, 
This World of Nations, Pitman B. 
Potter says: “Youth movements and 
women’s leagues for peace are un- 
convincing. The pacifist of the 
sentimental type, carrying an olive 
branch in one hand and a white 
dove in the other, makes ‘practical’ 
men see red. ... The latter should, 
certainly, recognize the importance 
of sentiment and even aspiration in 
the world of human affairs, but the 
pacifist should recognize the im- 
portance of common sense also.” 
The writer regards disarmament 
alone as probably the only abso- 
lutely certain preventive of war, 
but adds: “The objection to dis- 
armament as a program of peace is 
its impossibility of attainment.” 
Mr. Potter does not say anything 
about the cost of armaments and 














the maintenance of the war ma- 
chine, but there can be little doubt 
that many “practical” men, instead 
of being exasperated with the paci- 
fists, would be rudely shocked to 
learn that in the first 135 years of 
its existence the government of this 
country spent, out of about $66,- 
000,000,000, approximately $56,- 
000,000,000 for war and war pre- 
paredness. 

The pacifists are denied even the 
poor consolation of being united 
in their social ostracism. In the 
United States they are represented 
by four schools of thought. The 
first group holds that preparedness 
is the best means to preserve peace. 
The second group makes the argu- 
ment that peace is the concern of 
all nations and can only be achieved 
through reduction of armaments 
and international co-operation. In 
this group is the Catholic Associ- 
ation for International Peace, which 
was founded in 1926 to study the 
various problems of international 
relations by the encouragement of 
conference and study groups among 
Catholic organizations and schools. 
The third school, frankly socialist, 
urges individuals to pledge not to 
support the United States in any 
war it might conduct, its contention 
being that peace can only be 
achieved by establishing a _ social 
order based on production for use 
instead of profit. 

The fourth group is represented 
by the absolute pacifists, the war 
resisters, whose pledge reads: “War 
is a crime against humanity. I, 
therefore, am determined not to 
support any kind of war, interna- 
tional or civil, and to strive for the 
removal of all the causes of war.” 
Of the 4,000 conscientious objec- 
tors in the United States in the last 
war, 450 belonged to the absolutist 
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class and were sentenced to prison 
by courts-martial, the last batch, 
numbering thirty-one, being re- 
leased in November, 1920. ‘The ab- 
solutists strongly supported the 
proposed Frazier amendment to 
the Federal Constitution making 
all war and preparation for war in 
the United States illegal. 

There is a considerable, if un- 
reckoned, number of Catholics who 
are in thorough sympathy with the 
moral platform of this fourth group. 
Unless his pacifism is a cloak for 
cowardice or selfishness, any scru- 
pulous Catholic will receive the ap- 
probation of a priest in refusing 
to accept his country’s call to war. 
Indeed many of his fellow objectors 
will insist that, not a minority, but 
the entire membership of the 
Church, should, considering the un- 
ethical nature of modern warfare, 
adopt a similar attitude. This, 
however, is hardly feasible because 
not all Catholics are educated to a 
proper concept of the futility and 
injustice of war in general. Taught 
to regard patriotism as one of the 
noblest virtues, many Catholics 
would feel a guilt, baseless in the 
minds of the pacifists, but very real 
in the domain of their own con- 
science, if they refused to partici- 
pate in war waged by their coun- 
try. But even those willing to fol- 
low the flag are still bound by the 
laws of God. Circumstances may 
arise in the course of service which 
would put their faith to a severe 
test. They might be called upon 
to perform tasks inherently im- 
moral and would have to decide be- 
tween allegiance to God and obedi- 
ence to a military superior. The 
people of India have never forgotten 
the massacre of Amritsar which oc- 
curred during a period of national- 
ist agitation in the Punjab. To 
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break up a public meeting attended 
by about 5,000 unarmed Indians, 
Brigadier General Dyer, who after- 
wards admitted that the crowd 
could have been dispersed without 
firing a shot, ordered a company of 
fifty soldiers, armed with machine 
guns, to open fire on the meeting. 
In ten minutes four hundred na- 
tives were killed and 1,200 wound- 
ed. The question arises: Could any 
one of these soldiers be held guilt- 
less of deliberate murder? Every 
rule of decency and humanity was 
about to be violated, and yet not 
one of these men accepted the chal- 
lenge to his conscience. Perhaps 
they held, as so many do, that the 
moral responsibility rested with the 
officer in charge rather than with 
them. But this is a shocking denial 
of the doctrine of free will which is 
part of Christian teaching. Their 
moral duty was to refuse to fire un- 
der such circumstances and to ac- 
cept whatever penalty a court-mar- 
tial might inflict. In this, as in 
thousands of similar cases in the 
history of war, the soldier betrayed 
Christ in the name of military disci- 
pline. 

If war and conscription come to 
this country, Catholic citizens must 
make their decision in line with 
the classic Catholic doctrine on 
“permissible war.” It has been held 
by the Church Fathers for hun- 
dreds of years that war is “justi- 
fiable” when there is no question but 
that one side is right and the other 
wrong; when the means for peace- 
ful settlement have been exhausted; 
when there is a chance for success; 
when the war is waged with civi- 
lized weapons; wher it remains a 
war between armed troops and not 
against an unarmed pupulace; and 
when evils such as the murder of 
noncombatants, robbery and plun- 
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der, and the violation of women 
and other immoralities have been 
banished. A calm consideration of 
these conditions should convince 
the average Catholic that his pacifist 
brother is not altogether as unrea- 
sonable or lacking in manhood as 
the popular mind assumes. It will 
surprise many to learn that among 
the modern weapons regarded as 
uncivilized is the machine gun 
which Lord Kitchener called “a 
pretty mechanical toy,” but which 
has since, because of its great po- 
tentiality for mass slaughter, be- 
come an “indispensable” part of 
military equipment. 

While the Church may again give 
moral approval to a second Ameri- 
can participation in Europe’s wars, 
she must also lend an understand- 
ing ear to those of her flock whose 
conscience tells them that war is a 
sin and that they are morally bound 
to resist military service. Among 
Catholic thinkers are many who 
hold that no Catholic may in con- 
science take part in war, especially 
war of the modern kind, in which 
inhuman weapons of destruction 
are aimed at defenseless women 
and children. In his book, The 
Church and War, the German Do- 
minican, Franziskus Stratmann, as- 
serts that a just war “is almost an 
impossibility from the standpoint 
of Catholic morality.” Professor 
Ude of the University of Graz called 
for “resistance to military service 
as a sacred duty from the point of 
view of Catholic morality.” The 
Catholic Association for Interna- 
tional Peace, in its leaflet, “Catholic 
Youth and World Peace,” declares: 
“In these days of unjust wars of 
aggression, far better that the 
names of Catholic youth be in- 
scribed on the list of conscientious 
objectors than on city halls and 


























other places. It is much nobler for 
youth to live and fight the present 
battle for justice and charity than 
to die in order that the greed of 
rulers and international bankers be 
satisfied and the coffers of the mu- 
nitions manufacturers filled.” 

This is the school of thought 
which will declare to our legisla- 
tors in Congress that their Catho- 
lic fellow-Americans are not only 
opposed to war but also condemn 
conscription either of men or 
money. Conscription was con- 
demned by Pope Benedict XV. in 
1917, when he called for its aboli- 
tion in favor of voluntary military 
service. At the outbreak of the last 
war, it will be remembered, the 
Irish people successfully opposed it. 
In two referenda in Australia, con- 
scription was defeated by substan- 
tial majorities despite the militarist 
cry that slackers were “imperiling 
our existence.” American indus- 
trialists, backed by the War De- 
partment, will disapprove of this 
attack on the conscription of man- 
power, but it will smugly agree that 
to conscript wealth would be an 
outrage against God and country 
and what not. Property rights are 
sacred and must not be violated. 
But the constitutional rights to life 
and liberty must always yield be- 
fore the demands of war. It is all 
right to throw men and boys into a 
machine-made hell, but the rich 
must be left to enjoy the profits 
which these conscripted laborers 
have helped to create. No plan will 
ever meet approval that calls for the 
conscription of the factories and re- 
sources of the rich—at Army pay— 
or that drafts the business execu- 
tive along with the clerk. 

The military mind is notoriously 
without respect for the moral scru- 
ples of the soldier. But theologians 
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like Father Stratmann insist that 
the soldier, whether he is conscript- 
ed or enlists voluntarily, must ob- 
serve certain rules of conduct in 
war which have been a part of 
Church teaching for centuries. The 
view is widely held that a Catholic 
participant cannot willfully engage 
in slowly starving a nation by naval 
blockade. A Catholic aviator com- 
mits murder, for which he is ac- 
countable to God, if he drops bombs 
on undefended women and chil- 
dren. Even at the risk of court- 
martial and possible imprisonment 
or execution, he cannot engage in 
reprisals aimed at noncombatants. 
He must refuse to employ poison 
gas or any other inhuman means of 
aggression. 

The German Ministry of Propa- 
ganda and Public Enlightenment re- 
leased last Seplember the text of 
ten rules claimed to have been pro- 
mulgated among the soldiers of the 
German Army. Whether or not this 
release was intended purely to in- 
fluence foreign public opinion and 
the rules themselves not meant to 
be taken seriously, the fact remains 
that these “ten commandments” 
embody principles sanctioned by 
the Catholic Church and as such are 
worth quoting. The “command- 
ments” are: 


1. Fight chivalrously, without 
unnecessary brutality. 

2. A soldier must be uniformed. 

3. A soldier must spare the life 
of any opponent who surren- 
ders. 

4. Treat prisoners humanely. 

5. Refrain from the use of dum- 
dum bullets. 

6. Respect the Red Cross. 

7. Spare the civil population un- 
necessary hardships and re- 

frain from plundering. 
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8. Respect the neutrality of non- 
combatant states. 

9. On capture give name and 
identification, but nothing re- 
specting army organization. 

10. Report violations of these 
principles by the enemy. 


These and other rules, in view of 
the tactics of modern armies, may 
seem quixotic, but they are of bind- 
ing force on the consciences of 
Catholics and, indeed, all Chris- 
tians. Putting machine guns and 
gas bombs in their hands does not 
abrogate their obligation to refrain 
from unjustifiable operations even 
against an armed opponent. A sol- 
dier should not kill in cases where 
he can otherwise disable his aggres- 
sor. Army manuals dealing with 
hand-to-hand fighting teach that a 
bayonet lodged in the enemy’s body 
should be given a sharp twist, pre- 
sumably to ensure that the wound 
will prove eventually if not imme- 
diately fatal. Some instructors are 
sadists enough to insist that the 
bayonet stab should be followed by 
a blow from the rifle butt in the pri- 
vate region. They also insist that 
wounded enemy soldiers should be 
dispatched without remorse. To a 
Catholic all this is sheer murder. 
He may fight gladly for the preser- 
vation of Christianity in the 
troubled areas of the world, but it 
would be paradoxical, to say the 
least, to expect him to flaunt 
Christ’s teachings while fighting to 
maintain His Kingdom on earth. 
Not even the consciousness that 
Catholic soldiers of other nations 
may be engaged in violating the 
rules of Christian combat should 
blind American Catholics to the fact 
that one must keep the command- 
ments everywhere and under all cir- 
cumstances. “All is fair in love 
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and war!” The Catholic Encyclo- 
pedia calls this a loose byword 
taken from the reckless practices of 
men that runs counter to right rea- 
son, natural law, and justice, add- 
ing that “no end justifies an im- 
moral means.” For militarists to 
cite Christ’s scourging of the 
money-changers from the temple is 
a flippant mockery of the whole 
doctrine of the New Testament. 
The Son of God fought for His 
sanctuary, but He would never have 
turned a machine gun on His ene- 
mies nor have sent His emissaries 
to destroy their homes or kill and 
maim their wives and children. 
Actually, Christ’s aggressiveness on 
this occasion—the only occasion in 
His life—offers no basis of apology 
for the defenders of modern war. 


The twenty-one years since the 
last shot was fired in the World 
War have brought a great increase 
in the ranks of pacifists, but their 
number or influence has not been 
sufficient to prevent the catastrophe 
that now envelops Europe. The un- 
fortunate truth is that even today 
the average individual, still suscep- 
tible to the doctrines of rabid na- 
tionalism and racial superiority, is 
likely to regard pacifism as being 
little less objectionable than Com- 
munism or Nazism. Certainly the 
outpourings in press and legisla- 
tures all over the world have not 
helped him to appreciate the eco- 
nomic arguments for peace nor 
taught him to realize the inherent 
stupidity and ineffectiveness of war 
as a means to settle international 
disputes. What is wrong with the 
world, apart from an indifference 
toward things spiritual that has 
become commonplace, since a group 
of cynical statesmen wrote their ha- 
tred into the Treaty of Versailles? 
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Why does the pacifist preach before 
approving audiences in time of 
peace and why, if he should refuse 
in time of war to join in mass 
slaughter, must he run the risk of 
imprisonment, or, as has happened 
in Germany in the case of August 
Dickmann of Dinslaken, of being 
executed by a firing squad? Is 
there any consistency in the ap- 
plause that greets a national leader 
when he pleads for peace among na- 
tions and the outcry that is raised 
in time of stress against those who 
have taken the seed of his words 
and nourished them in their hearts? 
Why do men pay lip service to 
peace and then rend those who be- 
come its true servants? The British 
people are lovers of peace in the ab- 
stract, but in wartime they point 
the finger of scorn at the man—or 
woman—who refuses to join in the 
martial parade. The Chancellor of 
the German Reich pleads before 
huge crowds for a peaceful settle- 
ment of his country’s problems, but 
when war comes and one man 
stands out from his fellows and 
says he will not fight because he re- 
gards war as a sin, he is shot down 
at once as a saboteur. 

In this country, which is built 
upon democracy and religious free- 
dom, the man who is not willing to 
bear arms even at the cost of re- 
nouncing his moral scruples, is not, 
if he be of alien birth, admitted to 
the privilege of citizenship. Consci- 
entious objectors are personae non 
gratae to Uncle Sam. The State 
considers that its citizens owe to it 
a duty that transcends any allegi- 
ance to Church or creed. The 
Catholic Church disputes this view, 
holding that when there is a con- 
flict between a man’s conscience 
and the demands of the State, he 
must yield to his religious convic- 
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tions. Nor is this stand without 
some support from legal luminaries. 
In a minority opinion, Chief Jus- 
tice Hughes of the Supreme Court 
declared: “When one’s belief col- 
lides with the power of the State, 
the latter is supreme within its 
sphere, and submission or punish- 
ment follows. But in the forum of 
conscience, duty to a moral power 
higher than the State has always 
been maintained.” 

One reason why men’s religious 
convictions are swept aside or ig- 
nored in time of war is because a 
military dictatorship, abrogating 
even the primary rights of citizen- 
ship, is set up with unlimited power 
over the lives and fortunes of the 
people. A man who refuses to 
shoulder a rifle or engage in muni- 
tions manufacture is, from the mili- 
tary standpoint, just a “slinking 
slacker,” a traitor more to be hated 
than an enemy soldier. The place 
for him is jail and the treatment he 
merits worse than that reserved for 
convicted criminals. In certain 
countries, even in times of peace, 
civilians who resist military train- 
ing are subject to penalty. The 
War Resisters’ International report 
for 1936 showed that 493 persons 
in 15 European countries were im- 
prisoned for refusing to comply 
with military training laws. Popu- 
lar sentiment, despite repeated de- 
nunciations by religious leaders of 
compulsory service, is still on the 
side of the militarists. Most people 
are highly susceptible to the per- 
suasions of military propagandists 
and only a few decline to accept the 
fallacy that the best way to preserve 
peace is to build up a national de- 
fense strong enough to discourage 
possible aggressors. It was in vain 
that the League of Nations insisted 
that “the maintenance of peace re- 
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quires the reduction of national 
armaments,” or that the London 
Times, discussing the competition 
in armaments that preceded the 
World War, declared: “Increases 
{in armaments] by one Power... 
were matched by similar increases 
by the other.” In other words, the 
building of large navies and the re- 
cruitment of large armies, instead 
of being an assurance of peace, re- 
sults in competition among nations, 
tending eventually to war. 

In the last war, the Catholic 
Church in America gave full sup- 
port to a campaign that was to save 
democracy. At the time of the 
Armistice, almost a thousand sol- 
dier-priests were serving under the 
flag. High praise was given the 
thousands of nuns who performed 
an incomparable humane work in 
caring for the sick and wounded. 
The Knights of Columbus co-oper- 
ated magnificently in an overseas 
service program. The entire re- 
sponse of the Church through its 
priests, nuns and lay organizations 
was a tribute to the spirit of pa- 
triotism which is part of its creed. 
If it were not that the history of 
Europe since the signing of the 
Peace Treaty in 1919 has been so 
permeated with hatred and ultra- 
nationalism; if the shedding of so 
much human blood had not proved 
in vain; if the whole sorry episode 
had not demonstrated the absolute 
futility of war, we might approve 
and understand a readiness to en- 
list American aid in a second war. 
If modern war had not degenerated 
into a scientific and callous slaugh- 
ter of defenseless civilians, if the 
very justice of the Allied cause was 
not open to grave questioning, the 
vast majority of Catholics might 
agree again to assume the heavy 
burden of another war. We have 
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learned too much, however, to be 
told simply that the issue in Europe 
is the defense of the Christian ethic 
against ethics which deny the 
spiritual freedom of men, or to be 
urged to form a Catholic front 
against what is described as the 
most serious onslaught that has 
faced Christendom since Charles 
Martel repulsed the Saracen hordes 
at Tours twelve hundred years ago. 
We fought to save democracy be- 
fore, but instead of victory we 
opened the way to the triple evils 
of Communism, Nazism and Fas- 
cism. Twenty-five years of re- 
search, investigation and exposure 
have convinced us that war exists 
as an instrument of selfish national 
politics, in defiance of common 
sense and humanity. Its sole profits 
accrue to the private manufacturers 
of munitions, who are members of 
international pools, sharing their 
collective resources and the indus- 
trial and inventive skill of their en- 
gineers and chemists. That is why 
a British bullet fired from a Ger- 
man rifle may kill an English sol- 
dier or a bomb manufactured in 
France may one day blast to ruins 
some small French village in the 
line of German bombardment. 

To the mass of the people, war 
means complete regimentation, 
coupled with hardships and emo- 
tional stress. It is doubtful indeed 
that if the ordinary citizen realized 
what a price he must pay to set the 
war machine in motion there would 
be any war at all. The pity is that 
it is only when the surge of war 
hysteria has subsided and men face 
the awful realities that lie behind 
the fiery speeches and band playing 
that a revulsion takes place and the 
truth stands forth unobscured. It 
is then too late to draw back and 
the awful comedy must be played to 
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its bitter end. Pacifists who strive 
to awaken their compatriots to an 
awareness of the evil and folly of 
war could, with the aid of a sympa- 
thetic press and a tolerant ruling 
class, in a few years so completely 
expose the asininity of war that an 
overwhelming majority of the peo- 
ple would demand of their legis- 
lators measures to ensure that their 
country would never again, except 
in cases of self-defense, resort to 
force in its international relations. 

In a Town Hall debate last Janu- 
ary on “How Should Religion Deal 
With Totalitarianism,” the Rev. 
John LaFarge, S.J., shaped his an- 
swer in these words: “I am suffi- 
cient of an interventionist to agree 
to the use of force where it is the 
last and sole means of liberating 
people in another country from 
acute injustice and oppression, but 
only provided that such a use of 
force will not bring vastly greater 
evils in its train; that it will not 
disrupt our own national life... 
that it will not bring with it the 
ruin of civilization and the final tri- 
umph of the very thing which we 
most seek to prevent. In view of 
this proviso, I consider an appeal to 
the use of force as chimerical until 
such a day—which I believe we can 
prevent by other means than force 
—if and when totalitarian powers 
might see fit to launch a physical 
attack upon our shores.” 

Freedom is nowhere more prized 
than in this country, but if we enter 
the war to end totalitarianism in 
Germany we may expect to find that 
this impalpable enemy has crossed 
the Atlantic to take up an indefinite 
residence here. Among the first 
acts of the militarists will be to dis- 
card the sociological measures 
which have been enacted by the 
New Deal. Men and women will 
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work when, where and for what 
wages wartime boards will dictate. 
With a solvency considerably di- 
minished as a consequence of long 
years of depression and an obvious 
inability to finance the war through 
taxes, we shall borrow heavily at 
high interest rates. If the war 
stretches into years our internal 
economy will be so straitened that 
government control in all lines of 
industry must continue long after 
the war has ended. Inflation will be 
a likely consequence and the destitu- 
tion of foreign customers will mean 
a severe contraction of our export 
trade and an inevitable growth in 
unemployment. We shall quite pos- 
sibly be in a position analagous to 
that of Germany after 1918, when 
internal discontent and economic 
privation resulted in national up- 
heavals that were not curbed until 
the very form of government had 
been changed and the German peo- 
ple had bartered their democracy 
for an overlordship that was strong 
enough to crush all dissension. 

In a recent interview, former 
President Hoover warned: “We 
need to keep cool. After all, we 
must keep out of this war. We 
would be yielding the last stand of 
democracy if we go in, win or lose. 
We would have to yield to dictator- 
ship during the war, and in a quar- 
ter of a century of impoverishment 
afterwards we would not get out of 
dictatorship. We would be destroy- 
ing the possibility of being of aid in 
reconstruction of a demoralized 
world after it was all over.” The 
same message was conveyed by the 
new national commander of the 
American Legion, Raymond J. 
Kelly. “The waging of modern war- 
fare,” he said, “necessitates .. . 
singleness of control of all essen- 
tials of modern living. Once denied 
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or suspended, it is not at all certain 
that even liberty-loving and indi- 
vidualistic America can regain her 
cherished freedom upon the advent 
of peace.” 

Modern warfare has ended the 
differentiation betwen soldier and 
civilian. War regimentation covers 
everybody from babes in arms to 
senile grandfathers. While the sol- 
dier fights, his wife and children 
are forced to subsist on rigid food 
rations, their liberty is restricted 
and they are in constant danger 
from aerial bombardment. Women 
who do not serve as nurses or am- 
bulance drivers must often take the 
place of men in factory and field. 
In Germany today women are tak- 
ing oyer jobs they have not handled 
since World War days. They are 
being drafted as postal carriers and 
as street car and bus conductors. In 
England women firemen, policemen 
and guards are now fairly common. 
Families of soldiers are often with- 
out supplementary sources of in- 
come and must subsist on the mea- 
ger allowances their governments 
allow. England gives 49 cents a day 
for the wife and 15 cents for one 
child; France gives the wife 22.5 
cents and the child 11 cents. Ger- 
many, by comparison, is remark- 
ably liberal, alloting 92 cents to the 
soldier’s wife and 65 cents to his 
child. To keep the home fires burn- 
ing is an anxious and ill-compen- 
sated task for the folks at home. 


War is a predatory and voracious 
monster and even a crumb from his 
table would make one man a mil- 
lionaire several times over. The 
total direct and indirect cost of the 
World War has been estimated at 
$400,000,000,000. In an article re- 
printed in the Congressional Record 
of January 13, 1928, Rep. Victor L. 
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Berger sought to bring this titantic 
figure within the range of human 
conception by listing the vast bene- 
fits such a sum could confer. The 
money spent on the war, he de- 
clared, could furnish every family 
in about nine countries with a 
$2,500 house on a five-acre lot, and 
supplied with $1,000 worth of furni- 
ture. At 5 per cent interest, a part 
of that money would yield enough 
to pay for all time an annual sum 
of $1,000 to 125,000 school teachers 
and 125,000 nurses. And enough 
would be left to buy every single 
bit of property and wealth in France 
and Belgium, including every cathe- 
dral, church, public building, fac- 
tory, railroad, and every home and 
farm. If one is to compute the 
losses resulting from depressions 
that followed the war, the price that 
mankind paid for four years of 
slaughter and destruction becomes 
truly astronomical. This one argu- 
ment alone should bring an end to 
the greatest saboteur known to man 
were it not tragically true that wis- 
dom flies when emotion sweeps the 
human heart. Not even the long 
periods of economic disruption that 
followed the last war have taught 
us the folly of seizing the rifle as if 
it were Merlin’s wand, capable of 
Utopian transformations. 


Unless some avenue is discovered 
that will lead to peaceful settlement 
of Europe’s present problems, there 
is likely to be written into the 
records of the world a chapter of 
blood and terror and destruction be- 
yond the imaginings of sane men. 
The misery of the last war is still 
with us, but the “improvement” in 
the modern weapons of aggression 
presages an end to civilization it- 
self. Consider the case of the air- 
plane. 

















The feverish haste with which 
great masses of children and inva- 
lids were evacuated from London 
indicates the intense fear engen- 
dered by aerial warfare. In the 
World War airplanes were used 
mainly for reconnoitering, but the 
intervening years have brought 
about technical improvements that 
make the airplane the most deadly 
weapon in the arsenal of war. The 
last of the comparatively ineffective 
air raids on London in 1918 was 
carried out by thirty-three planes 
and only one hundred men were en- 
gaged. It required one hundred 
British planes, 800 guns, 400 search- 
lights and a regular division of 
troops to defeat the attack. Had 
another squadron of German planes 
been launched into the attack, the 
entire city would have been help- 
less. Only the signing of the Armi- 
stice prevented the Germans from 
rectifying their “mistake.” 

That was twenty-one years ago. 
Today thousands of war planes, 
carrying bombs of 4,300 pounds 
weight, each of which could wipe 
out an entire street, could be used. 
In the last war the greatest weight 
of bombs dropped in one month was 
twelve tons; today a French squad- 
ron could release ten times that 
amount in a single raid. The dam- 
age to property and the toll in hu- 
man lives would be incalculable. 
Not even the most ruthless of the 
armies of Ghengis Khan sweeping 
over the plains of Russia could have 
left behind it a city more fearfully 
devastated. Military experts have 
long envisioned the frightful conse- 
quences of aerial bombardment of 
large cities. Under a merciless hail 
of incredibly destructive cordite 
bombs and a veritable blanket of 
lethal gases, some varieties of which 
can penetrate any gas mask ever 
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made, the populace would be blast- 
ed and suffocated to extinction with 
diabolic thoroughness. Men func- 
tioning like automatons thousands 
of feet above the ground would not 
hear the hideous screams of dying 
women and children as buildings 
crumbled and the fumes of deadly 
gases followed them into miserably 
inadequate underground retreats. 
To reduce a city like London to a 
fearsome wreck, with railroad lines 
twisted into a meaningless jumble 
and every familiar landmark re- 
duced to utter ruin, would be a sim- 
ple task for the aerial legions of 
modern aggressors. In quick suc- 
cession, the cities of Liverpool, 
Manchester and Birmingham would 
be visited by the same cataclysmic 
horror. The roads out of the cities 
would be blocked by countless thou- 
sands of near-mad survivors, blind- 
ly seeking escape from a nightmare 
beyond their wildest conceptions. 
That is what modern military 
science can do with the beautiful, 
intricate and enormously efficient 
airplane of 1939. The precisioned 
mechanical wonder that has be- 
come the aerial messenger of peace 
time, carrying passengers and mail 
over ocean and continent, can, by a 
stroke of the pen, be converted into 
an instrument of mass murder 
more potent than the swords of ten 
thousand Tartar barbarians. 


It may be asked why no religious 
outcry was raised in the last war 
against the use of illegal war weap- 
ons. One answer is that many pro- 
tests—sporadic and unorganized, of 
course, and, for that reason, ineffec- 
tive—were made. Propagandists 


have left many with the impression 
that poison gas and submarines 
were chiefly employed by the Ger- 
Even if that be the case, it 


mans. 
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merely leads one to ask why the 
French and British, American and 
Japanese governments, since 1918, 
have so considerably augmented the 
number of their airplanes and sub- 
marines. The Germans having been 
so roundly condemned for their 
sins, it seems inconsistent to find 
their accusers today so mightily 
equipped with these illegal tools of 
death. There are plenty who argue 
that the best way to save a nation 
from the danger of war is to be pre- 
pared for war. But, as has been 
pointed out, it is this rivalry in 
armaments that engenders the fear 
from which war often springs. 
Only when war, instead of being 
glorified and its legality accepted as 
a matter of course, is revealed as 
the hopeless folly that it is, may one 
look forward to its outlawry. Long 
years, it seems, must pass before 
the peoples of the nations are 
taught to regard war with the same 
repugnance as they do murder or 
rape. A start in the right direction 
will be made when the use of 
war’s most indefensible and cruel 
weapons is ended and men, mis- 
guided, arrogant or revengeful, will 
nevertheless meet in fair and chiv- 
alrous combat. Very poorly do the 
democracies and autocracies of the 
modern age measure up to the 
ideals and chivalry evinced by the 
Catholic champions of civilization 
centuries ago. One could not vis- 
ualize the gallant Don John of Aus- 
tria or England’s Richard the Lion- 
Hearted fighting their Moslem foes 
with airplanes from safe and re- 
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mote heights or pouring into their 
ranks the terrible gases that torture 
and kill their victims. In _ those 
days men fought face to face with 
clean weapons. Modern science had 
not yet turned war into a senseless, 
collective butchery. 

The conscience of the Catholic 
is challenged by the conditions un- 
der which modern war is waged. 
Many of his non-Catholic brethren 
have already taken a firm stand, 
some holding that war under any 
circumstances is completely un- 
Christian. Others less sweeping in 
their condemnation, insist that in 
the present instance, so far as the 
United States is concerned, the les- 
son of the past clearly demands the 
continuance of a neutral attitude, 
even to the extent of not shipping 
materials of war to any of the bel- 
ligerent nations. All thinking 
Christians, it is to be hoped, will 
continue to denounce the use of il- 
legal and un-Christian war weapons 
and such widely harmful practices 
as naval and food blockades. A 
group of Episcopalian clergymen 
and laymen has declared that it will 
whole-heartedly espouse the cause 
of the conscientious objector should 
the United States vote itself into 
war. How will the members of the 
Church instituted by Christ Himself 
face the situation? Will the seed of 
peace rather than the seed of hatred 
find root in their hearts in this hour 
of challenge? “Thy words have I 
hidden in my heart that I may not 
sin against Thee” (Psalm _ cxviii. 
11). 














CHRISTMAS CHANT 


By Sara MAYNARD 


AM the Snow. 
I fell in flakes on Christmas night 
To make the town look clean and white, 
And glisten when the moon shone bright; 
And lo, I saw a festive sight — 
Our Lady carrying the Light. 
I'm glad I am the Snow. 


I am the Ass. 

I heard the cry “No place, no place!” 

I saw Saint Joseph’s tired face 

And thought of Mary full of grace; 
Knowing the kine would give them space 
I led the way at gentlest pace. 

I’m glad I am the Ass. 


I am the Ox. 

Dim-witted, slow—yet on my hay 
The little King of Heaven lay; 

The Child who breathed into man’s clay 
The breath of life, in my dull way 

I warmed until the break of day. 

I’m glad I am the Ox. 
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By JosEPH GUSTAFSON 


HE picture is not an unusual one 

for the times: a monk on a 
back-breaking stool, hunched over 
a writing table; in his left hand a 
knife with which he holds flat or 
smooths, as the case may be, the 
stiff parchment before him; in 
three fingers of his right hand a 
quill pen; before him on the table, 
other pieces of parchment besides 
the one on which he is now en- 
gaged, to complete a hard day’s 
work. It was well written by one 
of his fellow copyists as a kind of 
colophon at the end of his task: 
“Three fingers may hold the pen, 
but the whole body toils.” 

It is late. The monk, contrary 
to the usual practice that transcrip- 
tion is to be done during the light 
and warmth (if any) of full day, 
labors on into twilight to finish a 
task particularly dear to him, the 
text of the Fourth Eclogue of Ver- 
gil. He is no mere secretary for 
ephemeral house business but an 
antiquarius, a copyist of fine books. 

It is cold, too. No one, apparent- 
ly, has ever thought of boarding 
over the rough flags; the straw 
strewn there lies in vain to protect 
the sandaled feet from the damp 
penetrating cold of the floor. His 
little cubbyhole is far from the com- 
mon calefactory in which some of 
his fellow monks are even now 
warming themselves, but the heat 
of his enthusiasm offsets many phy- 
sical inconveniences. To labor is 
to pray, and this as a labor of love 
is twice blessed. 

The study of the classics was, in- 


deed, a labor of love for a monk. 
It had been sanctioned by the most 
sacred monastic traditions. The 
great Cassiodorus had held up for 
the edification of his monks the ex- 
ample of Moses himself, learned in 
all the wisdom of the Egyptians; of 
the Fathers, Cyprian, Ambrose, 
Jerome, Augustine, “who did not 
consider that the study of profane 
literature should be rejected, but 
were themselves examples to the 
contrary.” Father Benedict had fol- 
lowed in the footsteps of Cassio- 
dorus, and when he settled to the 
north at Monte Cassino, had built 
there the scriptorium or writing 
room which he had known at Vi- 
varium in the south. Gregory, one 
of his greatest sons, had carried on 
by work and example. It was the 
Benedictine “thing to do”; genera- 
tions had known the classics well. 
(We come at times, even, upon the 
laughable predicament of ascetics 
in an excess of zeal damning the 
classics in snatches of classical 
phrase!) And so, by the insufficient 
flicker of the tiny flame which 
throws mocking shadows and weird 
lights on the cloister ceiling and on 
the thin partitions of his carrel, he 
hurries to the completion of his 
task. 

The labor at last is done; the last 
line (so typically pagan) painstak- 
ingly drawn. Triumph lights up 
his face, and joy. Beautiful thought 
of a beautiful soul, that Vergil 
should have foretold thus the birth 
of Christ. There could be no doubt 
in the monk’s mind as to Vergil’s 
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meaning. That twentieth-century 
scholars should spend years and 
write reams in the far distant fu- 
ture over the meaning of puer and 
the point of the poem would have 
been quite beyond his comprehen- 
sion. The “great series of ages be- 
ginning anew” of which Vergil 
spoke was, of course, the Christian 
era, the New Testament which had 
undone the damages of the Fall and 
restored man once more, as it was 
in the beginning, to the favor of 
his Creator; the Virgin who was to 
return was the new Eve—and only 
Christ could usher in the “Golden 
Age,” destroy the “vestiges of sin” 
and banish “constant fear.” Ah, 
Vergil was a prophet, even more, a 
Christian, without—because before 
—Christ. 

Who is the monk and what the 
monastery? These are questions 
of complete unimportance. The 
monk might be any learned re- 
ligious from the year 540 (probable 
date of the founding of Vivarium) 
to the end of the fourteenth century 
when the work of copying and 
bookmaking passed pretty well into 
lay hands. The monastery might 
be the original Vivarium in the Bay 
of Squillace in southern Italy or any 
one of its counterparts, north, 
south, east or west, in a dozen dif- 
ferent countries. In brief, medieval 
monasteries were generally unani- 
mous in at least two judgments: 
that the classics must be preserved, 
however laboriously; and that Ver- 
gil, by reason of his Fourth Ec- 
logue, was a prophet of the birth 
of Christ. This second opinion may 
well strike us as strange. To ex- 
plain it, we must take into con- 
sideration phenomena which are in- 
timately connected with the Ages of 
Faith. 

An enthusiastic and earnest con- 
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secration of talents and industry to 
religious ends is one of the distin- 
guishing marks of medieval litera- 
ture. Even those who actually felt 
no such spirit must have been com- 
pelled by literary good form to as- 
sume it. The great end of learning 
was never the sheer joy of knowing, 
the delight of the individual stu- 
dent, his advancement or his per- 
sonal glorification. These things 
came only with the naturalism and 
individualism of the Renaissance. 
Cassiodorus had tried to stimulate 
learning only for the glory of God, 
and this remained the point of view. 
“To study poets and philosophers,” 
observed Peter Damian, “for the 
purpose of rendering the wit more 
keen and better fitted to penetrate 
the mysteries of the Divine Word is 
to spoil the Egyptians of their treas- 
ures to build a tabernacle to God.” 
The devil even prevented men from 
learning, thought St. Gregory, the 
better to prevent their ever under- 
standing the Word, just as another 
enemy of the people of God, the 
Philistines, had once interdicted 
the Israelites from making swords 
and lances, and obliged that nation 
to come to them for the sharpening 
of their axes and plowshares. The 
association of the profane with the 
Holy Word is, apparently, old and 
essentially Catholic, provided the 
one be subjected to the other. 
“Therefore we exhort you not mere- 
ly not to neglect the study of letters 
but to pursue it with diligence,” 
Charlemagne wrote to his bishops, 
“that you may be able to penetrate 
with ease and security into the mys- 
teries of the Holy Scriptures.” 


1M is interesting to compare this point of 
view with that of the Puritans centuries later. 
Both were in perfect agreement about the 
necessity of schooling and its supernatural 
end, though the latter seemed to have got the 
lion’s share of the credit. 
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All knowledge, accordingly, was 
arranged into a vast architectonic 
scheme. At the summit was the- 
ology, since it dealt with the most 
sacred and awful object, God, and 
was, as the intimate concern of 
every man, most important. Sub- 
ordinated to it was every other 
learning. But every other learning 
had its proper place and its proper 
contribution to make; Vergil had a 
part to play as well as Augustine 
and he who could point a moral or 
adorn a tale would do so as readily 
with the one as the other. 

It is hard for us, even for us 
Catholics, to recapture this spirit of 
a vanished Christian world, to un- 
derstand that the supernatural 
could ever have been thus kept up- 
permost. When we read its tales 
of wonder or travel or its sometimes 
naive notions of science, we are in- 
clined to evaluate the whole system 
on its obviously weakest side. Noth- 
ing could be a greater mistake. The 
medieval man may have believed 
that “truly the sun goes by God’s 
command between heaven and 
earth, by day above and by night 
below,” as he might have read in 
any of his manuals of science. He 
did not live in an age of science and 
he should not be judged by its 
standards. More important to him 
was it to read in those same 
manuals, “The sun is typical of our 
Savior, Christ, who is the Sun of 
Righteousness, as the bright stars 
are typical of the believers in God’s 
congregation, who shine in good 
converse.” He lived in an age of 
faith. And living in that age, Christ 
was his great reality. 

He may have known little enough 
about the long and devious history 
of the world before him; he may 
have divided its beginnings neatly 
into six short days of omnipotence; 


he did know that the central fact of 
history was the birth of a Babe in 
Bethlehem. That noble pagans 
should have had an inkling of that 
same event before it happened was 
certainly not inconceivable—there 
were the Magi. That such a pagan 
as Vergil should have known was 
almost the likely thing-—there was 
only one Master Vergil. 

It was the singular felicity of Ver- 
gil to have captured the minds and 
hearts not only of his contempo- 
raries but, with here and there the 
inevitable exception, of every suc- 
ceeding generation. His encomiums 
range from Propertius’ hailing of 
the still unwritten Aeneid as “Some- 
thing, I know not what, greater 
than the Iliad,” to our own modern 
tribute from Tennyson, 


“Wielder of the stateliest measure 
ever moulded by the lips of man.” 


The apotheosis of Vergil, however, 
took place in the Middle Ages, and 
the title “Master Vergil,” rhetori- 
cian, philosopher, prophet, the cen- 
ter of innumerable tales of magic 
and wonder is proper to them. Ver- 
gil’s authority as the supreme 
writer of wisdom, as the first of the 
ancient poets, as the purest and 
most moral endeared him above all 
others to Christian thinkers who 
felt more at home here than any- 
where else in paganism. 

It seemed pitiful that so great a 
soul should not have been Chris- 
tian. St. Paul himself in a lovely 
legend regrets it: 


“Ad Maronis mausoleum 
Ductus, fudit super eum 

Piae rorem lacrimae 

Quem te, inquit, reddidissem 
Si te vivum invenissem 
Poetarum mazime.” 
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“What would I not have made of 
thee, O greatest of poets, if I had 
found thee still alive,” he said. And 
in such a state of mind, confronted 
with the Fourth Eclogue, what 
Christian could fail to see in it a 
prophecy? 

It could be so easily misread. 
Constantine began the business, or, 
to be more exact, is the first case 
on record. In a discourse to an as- 
sembly of the clergy, he comments 
upon this poem in the most edifying 
manner, identifying easily the 
Christ Child and His Virgin Mother. 
The serpent whose swift demise was 
so surely predicted in the Golden 
Age to come, was our ancient ene- 
my. The balsam which was one 
day to grow everywhere is the 
Christian people, redeemed from sin 
—for doesn’t the Latin amomum in 
its Greek form mean sinless or with- 
out stain? And so he goes on. St. 
Augustine went further, and saw, 
as, somehow, Constantine had 
failed to do, an obvious reference to 
the remission of sins in the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth lines: “Un- 
der thy rule, whatever vestiges of 
sin remain shall be wiped away and 
shall free the earth from constant 
fear.” Thus was a legend born: 
Vergil was a prophet who, whether 
he knew it or not (there are some 
disagreements here) foretold the 
birth of Christ. 

Probably no one believes this 
pretty tale today. Sidgwick wrote, 
“The poem [the Fourth Eclogue] 
has suffered from the ridiculous— 
and, if it were not sincere, I might 
have said blasphemous—notion .. . 
that it contained an inspired Messi- 
anic prophecy.” Mackail calls it a 
“curious misconception.” And there 
should be an end to it! But listen 
to this conclusion to a study of it 
by a modern and prominent Ver- 
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gilian scholar: “So the most radical 
criticism brings us back to the old 
view that Vergil like Isaiah was a 
real prophet of Christ, and we may 
boldly echo the old Christmas salu- 
tation all the more frevently be- 
cause it was used in Rheims Cathe- 
dral: ‘O Maro, prophet of the Gen- 
tiles, bear thou thy witness unto 
Christ’ ” (Vergil and Isaiah, a Study 
of the Pollio, by T. H. Royds, p. 69). 
Does Royds go back to an ancient 
discarded tradition? Or what are 
we to think? 

Would it not be most surprising 
today to find so sudden an about- 
face in scientific criticism? Yet 
elsewhere Royds says, “What is true 
of the Fourth Eclogue is true of all 
great prophecies...” (p61). And 
again, “To deny that spirit [of 
prophecy] to Vergil is almost as 
foolish as to deny it to his great He- 
brew master” (p. 68). And he 
brings out the comparison between 
Vergil and Isaiah by a stately so- 
norous translation in Hebraic im- 
agery of the Fourth Eclogue: “O Ye 
Spirits that dwell in the land of Sic- 
ily, open ye my lips. . . . Now is 
come the last age whereof the Lord 
spake by the seer that was in 
Cumae,” etc. The effect is startling 
in its sweep and majesty. 


Alas, there are two ways of mak- 
ing a poet a prophet, and one of 
them is to make the prophet only a 
poet. This is largely what Royds 
has done. He calls attention, first 
of all, to the similarity of their 
points of view. Both are laboring 
to save a kingdom: Isaiah finds his 
little nation fat with corruption and 
ringed round with her foes; Vergil 
looks back on the sorry years of 
civil war, plunder and blood, and 
sighs for peace and security of 
mind. With both, likewise, the 














kingdom is the essential thing. For 
Isaiah, the Messias of his hopes is 
an earthly king; the kingdom, an 
earthly kingdom. He looks for no 
more than a human being “endowed 
with singular gifts of the Holy 
Ghost.” So, too, though Vergil pre- 
dicted a boy, son of Augustus and 
Scribonia (in Royds’ opinion) and 
the expected boy turned out to be 
a girl who afterwards brought no 
credit on her imperial father, Ver- 
gil lets the poem stand. He was 
interested not so much in the “boy” 
as in the “age,” and having dipped 
into the future, “far as human eye 
could see” was content with the 
glory of a nation triumphant and 
serene. 

Now we can complete Royds’ quo- 
tation, cited, for the sake of inter- 
est, incompletely above, “To deny 
that spirit [of prophecy] to Vergil 
is almost as foolish as to deny it to 
his great Hebrew master. He 
(Isaiah) did not foresee the birth 
of Jesus of Nazareth, still less did 
he forecast the theology of the In- 
carnation, but he felt, more than 
others in his day, and expressed, as 
no other could, the desire of all 
nations, their great need and rest- 
less longing; he saw a great light 
from afar and was glad in it al- 
ready.” 
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No doubt, as applied to Vergil, 
much of this is true; it makes 
excellent sense. To say that Vergil 
looked with sorrow on his own 
day is merely to acknowledge the 
sympathetic quality of his genius; 
to say that he was conscious of 
the world’s iniquity and its need 
of regeneration is no more than to 
say that he was an enlightened 
child of his time. Such ideas then 
were everywhere blossoming out. 
The natural longings of the human 
heart, the craving for divine union 
and for purity, as well as the op- 
pressive sense of loneliness and sin 
which then ran through Roman so- 
ciety are well expressed in both the 
extent and the intent of its mystery 
cults. The Roman world was just 
then deeply influenced by Messianic 
ideas; and in the Fourth Eclogue, 
it may well be, they have found 
classic utterance. Royds has, in- 
deed, in his treatment of prophecy, 
robbed Peter, but he has paid Paul 
in good coin of the realm. 


Shall we not say that the ancient 
Christian who found the Christ in 
the Eclogue comes far nearer to 
the real Vergil than the modern 
who cannot find Him at all? “O 
Maro, prophet of the Gentiles, bear 
thou thy witness unto Christ!” 

















MISS GRAN’MA AT CHRISTMAS 


By MICHAEL V. SIMKO 


HE flight of the giant passenger 

plane began to grow uneven. 
In the blackness of the wintry 
night the big monoplane fought a 
biting northeasterly gale. The thin 
man trying to read a thick volume 
noticed that while the hostess, trim 
in a tailored suit bearing a holly 
leaf in the coat lapel, continued to 
be pleasant, her smile lacked sin- 
cerity. 

The fat man, who a little earlier 
had settled himself for a nap, now 
sat nervously upright. He made 
conversation with a freckle-faced 
individual who hardly listened to 
him. He suspected that the stout 
man was covering his discomfort 
with meaningless sentences. 

“ .. put these ammunition 
makers in the front trenches and 
I'll warrant there never’ll be a war 
. .. I told my missus I’d be home 
for Christmas, otherwise I’d have 
gone by rail . .. I don’t mind snow 
—but a freezing mist—how far are 
we from Cleveland?” 

A small, thin, gray lady with 
wrinkles in her angular face re- 
mained aloof from her fellow pas- 
sengers. She seemed absorbed in 
a green book of poems. Her clothes 
were simple and inexpensive, be- 
longing to an era long past. Noth- 
ing on her person suggested the 
happy holiday season. She pre- 
ferred to be left undisturbed. Her 
feathers fairly ruffed up about her 
like a protesting hen’s. 

But the little lady, unlike the pro- 
testing hen, had no chicks to pro- 
tect. She had nothing to guard but 
her dividend coupons. 


Upon these dividends, she sus- 
pected, every one about her had de- 
signs. She was quite resolute on 
this point. Even the kind manifes- 
tations of the air-line hostess she 
believed were affected: an attempt 
to gain her good graces. 

“It is an hour yet to Cleveland, 
Miss Bolton. May I serve you a 
cup of hot tea?” 

The gray lady flipped over a 
page, set the green book a bit more 
deliberately in her lap, shrugged her 
thin shoulders and made a peculiar 
sound of disapproval in her throat. 

“Tea indeed? Who cares for tea 
in such a bumpy plane? Gracious!” 

The monoplane began to lose 
speed. Presently the hostess ap- 
peared again, smiling to the stout 
man as she snapped the safety belt 
around his generous waist. 

“What's this? What’s up? Forced 
landing, eh? Can’t beat the ele- 
ments smart as we are, eh? I 
thought some one had invented a 
gadget that took the risk out of fly- 
ing in a sleet storm. Christmas! 
And the little missus sitting up 
waiting for me.” 

The thin man put aside his big 
book, and the freckle-faced passen- 
ger assumed an expression of dole- 
ful anticipation. Miss Bolton silent- 
ly accepted the services of the 
hostess and resumed her poems. 
Even aboard the plane she could not 
escape the sycophancy that she 
sought to avoid by hurriedly desert- 
ing her New York hotel. She had 
foreseen the endless line of expect- 
ant palms, eager to reach for the 
Christmas gratuities. In hateful 
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glee she suddenly packed a bag and 
boarded a plane. 

Her destination did not matter. 
Kalamazoo or Cleveland: anywhere 
to escape the endless greetings: 
“Merry Christmas, Miss Bolton”— 
“Nice weather for the holiday, Miss 
Bolton” ... “Christmas greetings, 
Miss Bolton.” 

“Bosh!” the gray woman with 
her sharp chin snorted. “Christ- 
mas! Christmas! Can’t I meet a 
person without being reminded it is 
Christmas? . . . Everybody is al- 
ways ready to take. I hope I live to 
see the day when someone will of- 
fer me something because it is I— 
not the Miss Bolton.” 

Purposely she sought the secrecy 
of a veil. Yet she knew the hostess 
had recognized her at once. The 
stout man had tried to talk to her. 
But she wasn’t interested in his 
missus and his four children and 
conditions in Europe. 

No, she had no relatives in Cleve- 
land. No, she wasn’t making a 
holiday trip. Yes, merely a busi- 
ness trip. Yes, it was bitter cold 
for this time of the year. Oh, yes, 
she enjoyed flying. Certainly, she 
had flown to Miami, and twice to 
Los Angeles. 

The stout man thereupon sought 
the freckle-faced man for compan- 
ionship. The man was a sales 
manager, rather eager about the 
holiday. He was going to see his 
first child, a baby born three 
months ago while he was in Europe. 
He had a bag full of toys from Lon- 
don for the little fellow. Here was 
a picture of him taken when he was 
two months old. Cute little rascal. 

Each passenger had a definite 
destination. Miss Bolton of the 
steel Boltons alone was an aimless 
traveler, seeking escape from holi- 
day enthusiasts. “Poppycock!” she 
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muttered impatiently. Yet in her 
escape she found only meager sat- 
isfaction. In Cleveland she would 
spend Christmas day at the best 
hotel. The following day she would 
embark for Chicago. If her grand 
niece hadn’t already departed for 
Palm Beach she would spend a day 
with her and then possibly fly to 
the coast. 

Always she traveled alone. No 
one was particularly interested in 
her welfare; no one especially cared 
whether she flew east or west. 

The sleet that was _ ghoulishly 
overpowering the huge plane scarce- 
ly perturbed Miss Bolton. Perhaps 
her austerity concreted her courage. 
She alone persevered in her calm- 
ness when the descending machine 
landed with a violent thud, almost 
somersaulted, then collapsed into 
dismal inactivity. Thereupon the 
roar of the engines droned into 
silence. Only the north gale whis- 
tled fiendishly, casting thin hail 
spitefully against the paralyzed 
craft. 

Miss Bolton obstinately refused 
assistance. She adjusted her obso- 
lete hat, brushed her apparel as if 
she had fallen into a snow bank, 
snapped her spectacles in a faded 
case and, tucking her green book 
into a well-used satchel, she per- 
mitted the hostess to guide her out 
of the plane. 

A sudden blast almost took her 
breath away. She caught hold of 
the wing for support against the 
fury of the gale. For the ensuing 
moments she was aware of consid- 
erable confusion. While she strug- 
gled with her hat she heard voices. 
Presently a man with a lantern 
hailed them. He talked with the 
pilot and the hostess. 

“Santa Claus saved us tonight,” 
the hostess smiled to Miss Bolton. 
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“We made a landing in this farm- 
er’s back yard. He is eager to have 
us stay with him until we arrange 
matters.” 

“Santa Claus; poppycock!” 

“What is it, Miss Bolton?” 

“I said, fiddlesticks for Santa 
Claus. I want to get to Cleveland 
where I can have a decent bed.” 

She forgot the arduous walk over 
the snow and ice when a comfort- 
ing warmth enveloped her as she 
stepped into the broad hall of a 
large farm house. She blinked her 
eyes in the pale light of a kerosene 
lamp. A woman was removing her 
garment while a shouting little girl 
was tugging at her galoshes. Miss 
Bolton was too weary to protest at 
these ministrations which she ordi- 
narily resented. 

“Look here, children,” the farmer 
called out merrily, “we have com- 
pany for Christmas. Company, Ma; 
an’ we been thinkin’ ’t were goin’ 
t’ be a lonesome holiday. Mighty 
good the Lord is t’ us folks t’ re- 
member us this way.” 

“Dear, dear; gracious me!” the 
farmer’s wife kept repeating, visibly 
excited, “this is a real Christmas. 
Of course you will all spend the 
night with us. Everybody is just 
in time for supper. Here children, 
come help in the kitchen; stop star- 
ing at our guests; remember your 
manners.” 

Presently the pilot came in, 
brushing off snow. 

“Roads are all ice; guess we’re in 
for the night. I called headquar- 
ters; sending a bus out from Cleve- 
land for us first thing tomorrow.” 

Miss Bolton made a sound in her 
throat while the stout man sighed 
audibly. The other two men re- 
signed themselves to their fate 
without comments. 


“Hurry along, children. Milly, 
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get the silver on. Betty, mind the 
china. .. . Think of it, John, and 
we been nearly to tears thinkin’ we 
were goin’ to be alone on Christ- 
mas Eve.” 

The stout man was offering the 
farmer a cigar while the freckle- 
faced man was undoing a package 
for the youngest boy and the thin 
man was petting a fine brown and 
white collie. Miss Bolton still main- 
tained her austere demeanor. The 
plane hostess hardly gave her a sec- 
ond thought. Now she was in the 
kitchen, an apron about her, help- 
ing the gray-haired housewife. 

Never before had food such an 
inviting fragrance. Never had Miss 
Bolton known the pangs of hunger, 
never had she actually anticipated 
a meal; yet now, all at once, she 
was craving food. It was a simple 
repast, yet in flavor beyond com- 
parison. No waiter in fine livery 
now stood behind Miss Bolton to 
anticipate her slightest wish. Plat- 
ters of food were passed to her. 
With some hesitation she proceeded 
to heap the appetizing food upon 
her plate. She was completely 
looking out for her own welfare; no 
one had even asked her name. The 
farmer referred to her as Miss and 
the housewife accordingly offered 
“Miss” the tempting pea soup, the 
tasty fish cakes, the fruit salad com- 
pletely blanketed under a snowy 
mound of whipped cream, the muf- 
fins, the unbelievable mince pie, the 
steaming coffee, while candles flick- 
ered each side of a small figure of 
the Holy Infant in the center of the 
overburdened table. 

“We Catholics fast the day be- 
fore Christmas,” farmer Weldon 
apologized. “But tomorrow we'll 
serve you turkey, if you stay.” 

“Turkey tomorrow, Mrs. 
don!” a little lad exclaimed. 


Wel- 








“Oh, boy, turkey tomorrow!” 
Betty applauded gleefully. 

“Mr. Weldon,” the stout man ob- 
served gravely, “this is a king’s 
banquet, fast or no fast, brother. If 
I hadn’t promised the missus to be 
home on Christmas day you bet I'd 
stay for your turkey.” 

“And blueberry muffins in De- 
cember!” the smiling hostess said 
in ecstasy. “I do believe in Santa 
Claus now: a happy landing and 
blueberry muffins!” 

“Well, you see, Mrs. Weldon has 
a cellarful of preserves. All our 
children are growed up and living 
east; but Ma keeps right busy with 
her preserves just the same. 

“Kind of a habit with me,” Mrs. 
Weldon defended herself, blushing. 


“All grandchildren, eh, these 
youngsters?” 

“Land sakes, no. I wish they 
were.” 


“It’s Ma’s idea,” Weldon ex- 
plained, passively surveying his pie. 
“She didn’t want to have an empty 
house at Christmas, so we had the 
orphanage down a mile or so send 
us half a dozen youngsters.” 

“And is that Christmas tree just 
for us!” pale-faced Gracey asked 
pointing at a silver tree in the big 
front room. 

“We're going to have fun,” Ma 
Weldon reminded everyone, push- 
ing aside her coffee, “but now 
Freddy you read the chapter from 
St. Luke, and then Milly will play 
the piano while Betty and Mabel 
sing “Adeste Fidelis.” ... Oh, you'll 
love this Miss Baldwin.” 

“It’s Miss Bolton,” the hostess 
corrected her pleasantly. 

“First we have to do the dishes,” 
Mabel declared seriously. 

“Never mind the dishes, child. 
We'll all do them later,” Ma Wel- 
don said. “We must hear Freddy 
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first.” Thereupon she turned to 
Miss Bolton. “There’s more pie— 
apple, if you like, Miss Bolton. 
Well, wait till you hear Freddy. 
. . . Oh, this is my most exciting 
Christmas Eve. . . . John, get the 
kitten away from the Christmas 
tree.” 

Miss Bolton made a sound in her 
throat, but somehow it lacked the 
usual tone of severe disapproval. 
Perhaps she had been a bit too gen- 
erous with the mince pie and the 
muffins and the delicious whipped 
cream and, of all things, the amaz- 
ing fish cakes. Miss Bolton en- 
thused about humble fish cakes! 
Again she made a sound in her 
throat; this time it had a faint trace 
of a chuckle; oh, a very meager 
chuckle. 

In the parlor beside the round 
stove Miss Bolton settled comfort- 
ably into an antique rocker. Per- 
haps it was the food or the warmth 
of the old stove but the little woman 
with her pointed chin began to 
sense an odd sensation overwhelm- 
ing her. A new kind of warmth 
was enveloping her heart, especially 
as she listened to Freddy’s ringing 
young voice: 

“For this day is born to you a 
Savior, who is Christ the Lord, in 
the city of David... .” 

The four girls in simple uniforms 
sang “Adeste.” The north gale that 
rattled the windows seemed miles 
away, the hail sifting against the 
glass was a mere echo, the girls’ 
sweet voices actually came from 
heaven, the very angels Freddy read 
about in St. Luke’s chapter. Miss 
Bolton blinked her eyes, then she 
swallowed with difficulty. A print 
of the Holy Family above the piano 
reflected the light from a big lamp 
on the center table. The tree 
sparkled and glittered, and occa- 
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sionally it twinkled when the kit- 
ten playfully pawed an ornament. 

The children were clamorously 
opening their gifts. The sales man- 
ager gave the little fellow a toy 
made in England, even the stout 
man had a gift for each girl. The 
boys called to the men to help them 
construct their mechanical toys. 
Betty and Milly called upon the 
hostess to join them in a new game. 
Mabel wanted Ma Weldon to help 
her assemble a puzzle. 

There was joy in this farmhouse, 
yet Miss Bolton was not part of it. 
She sat undisturbed. Poignantly 
she concluded no one needed her. 
She wanted to escape from people. 
Her objective had been achieved; 
yet she hesitatingly acknowledged 
it brought her no comfort. Even 
the kitten walked past her to settle 
at Ma’s feet while the collie sniffed 
at her skirt and then moved on to- 
ward the thin man. 

Gracey, the youngest girl, seemed 
to be having difficulty dressing a 
paper doll. Presently she turned to 
the little, lonely, rich old lady by 
the parlor stove. 

“This won’t stay on. 
help me, Miss Baldwin?” 

Miss Bolton almost trembled with 
eagerness as she reached for the box 
of paper dresses. Minutes went on 
fleeting wings. Miss Bolton applied 
one dress after another, awaiting 
the ready approval of the pale child 
in her gingham uniform. Tired, 
Gracey began to lean against Miss 
Bolton until hesitantly the steel 
heiress put one arm about her. 

In the rambling farmhouse, miles 
from anywhere, Miss Bolton was 
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just a frail, old-fashioned little 
lady. No one cared a fig where she 
came from or where she was going. 
It was Christmas and the strangers 
were happy to have her in their 
midst. 

Gracey especially found her serv- 
ices most satisfactory. 

At length Mother Weldon sent 
the children off to bed. They bid 
every one good-night and agreed 
noisily that it was their biggest and 
best Christmas Eve. Santa Claus in 
an airplane was indeed well ahead 
of Santa on a sleigh in their little 
minds. 

Miss Bolton clung to Gracey for 
a moment and finally let her go 
reluctantly. The child was half 
across the room when suddenly she 
turned about, dashed to Miss 
Bolton, threw her thin arms about 
her and kissed the little lady on the 
cheek. 

“Good-night!” Gracey started to 
run for the stairs. “Good-night, and 
Merry Christmas, gran’ma!” 

Something caught in the gray 
lady’s throat, something that 
seemed to tighten her muscles un- 
til with an effort she called in an 
unsteady voice, “Good-night, dear 
child; and a very pleasant Christ- 
mas to you.” 

An amazing animation possessed 
the gray lady. With flushed cheeks 
and a new light in her small eyes 
she looked about at the guests. 
There was a new, ringing quality to 
her voice, a triumphant tone, as she 
said with a little laugh, “Gran’ma! 
. . . dear me, gran’ma! .. . She 
called me, gran’ma! ... Wasn’t that 
cute of her?” 
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By SeuMAsS CAWLEY 


HE end of the Great War, 

twenty-one years ago—a war 
that was to banish all war from the 
world—was the signal for a veri- 
table world bombardment of peace 
plans by governments, statesmen 
and humble individuals. Officials 
at Versailles were inundated by a 
never-ending torrent of peace plans, 
the first articulate expression of the 
opinions of a mass of human beings 
whose sentiments, freely expressed 
during the war years, would have 
seen them convicted of treason, im- 
prisoned or executed. 

Few of these received publicity. 
Using President Wilson as a front, 
the victors were interested, not in 
planning for a war-less world, but 
in dividing the spoils of conquest. 
In this they were within their 
rights. Had Germany and her allies 
won, the only difference in subse- 
quent events would have been the 
colors on post-war maps. 

Twenty-one years ago there was 
a magnificent chance of permanent- 
ly divorcing the world from arms 
and the arms-makers. Wilson was 
hailed as a new messias in allied, 
enemy and neutral countries. Wil- 
son’s creation, the League of Na- 
tions met with universal acclaim. It 
deserved the accolade. The plan 
could have worked. That it didn’t 
is because those guiding the desti- 
nies of Europe to destruction for 
their own profit did not want it 
to work. Because of its sponsor- 
ship by the victors in the Great 
War, the League was looked upon 
with suspicion by super patriots in 


defeated territory, but the great 
mass of the people believed in its 
promise of a new world. 

That belief lasted but a few years. 
The cynical disregard of the dis- 
armament clauses in the Versailles 
Treaty by the Allied nations en- 
abled disgruntled patriots and 
fanatic nationalists to seize power 
in Germany, Austria, Hungary and 
Rumania. Hitler’s rise to power is 
a direct result of Versailles. 

General Smuts, the South African 
premier, threw the entire weight of 
his dominion behind the League, 
but warned, “We do not want a new 
talking shop, but an instrument of 
government, which, however much 
talk is put in at one end, will grind 
out decisions at the other end.” 

But it did become a talking shop. 
In important matters affecting a 
powerful belligerent the League 
failed to function or ground out de- 
cisions which actually helped the 
aggressor. In minor matters deci- 
sions were made which showed how 
effective the League might become 
in the hands of people who wished 
it to function. 

The League was to substitute the 
tribunal system for trial by battle, 
but from the moment it opened its 
sessions there were those within it, 
appointed to make the League 
work, who instead worked for its 
destruction. Geneva was the happy 
hunting ground for arms salesmen 
interested in fomenting war and in 
sabotaging any honest efforts of the 
League to combat war. 

And there were honest efforts 
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within the League, showing what 
could have been accomplished had 
it been given the power and its 
members the desire to enforce 
peace. Disputes which were danger- 
ously near hostilities were settled 
between Persia and Russia, Poland 
and Lithuania, Panama and Costa 
Rica, Albania and Yugoslavia, Hun- 
gary and Czecho-Slovakia, Bolivia 
and Peru. 

The most successful efforts of the 
League were in other fields. In the 
field of health, it held the first 
world health conference followed 
by action against opium smoking 
and traffic in opium, hydrophobia, 
tuberculosis, sleeping sickness and 
diptheria. Measures were taken for 
child welfare and for the standard- 
ization of vitamins. Why had the 
League so much success in this 
field? A cynic might point out that 
there were no profits in it for muni- 
tions salesmen. Actually it helped 
them—saved sick humans to fatten 
them up for the present slaughter. 

In the field of economics the 
League held the first World Eco- 
nomic Conference, which was a 
magnificent failure. The confer- 
ence suggested remedies for inter- 
national commerce, for increasing 
the standard of life in backward 
countries, for the unification of 
customs, for the prevention of 
double taxation and tax evasion, the 
unification of law, the control of 
wheat surpluses and the curing of 
economic and financial depression. 

In the field of art there was in- 
troduced the first international con- 
gress of the popular arts and the 
establishment of the Institute of In- 
tellectual Co-operation. In the field 
of social action there was founded 
the International Labor Office, 
which has done incalculable service 
to the world. The International 
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Eight Hour Day was passed by this 
body and violated almost immedi- 
ately by League signatories. Meas- 
ures were taken against slavery and 
for the international relief of the 
victims of aggression. 

In the field of peace, the League 
was conspicuously unsuccessful for 
obvious reasons. Carlo Aprato, a 
journalist, was expelled from 
Geneva in 1937 for accusing League 
members of “torpedoing peace.” At 
the 1930 Naval Conference William 
B. Shearer collected clippings from 
European newspapers charging him 


with sabotaging disarmament ef- . 


forts and sent them to his American 
employers to prove how effectively 
he was carrying out his mission. 
On that occasion the journalists 
concerned were not expelled. There 
were too many of them, and in any 
case Shearer admitted his guilt— 
with pride in his accomplishments. 

It is interesting to record the 
progress of disarmament confer- 
ences—not the progress of disarma- 
ment. Nicholas IL, of Russia, 
called the first at The Hague in 
1899. Resolutions were passed 
unanimously calling for peace and 
humane warfare. Seventy-two days 
later Britain was at war with the 
Boers—opposing General Smuts. 

In 1907 the second Hague con- 
ference was held to be followed by 
the Balkan wars and the Great War. 
It is worth while here recording the 
efforts that were made for peace 
during the war. Germany made 
the first move for the cessation of 
hostilities in December, 1916. By 
that time she had wiped out Ru- 
mania and was in armed possession 
of territory in Belgium, France and 
Russia. The German invitation was 
couched in the language of a victor 
and was rejected by Lloyd George, 
British war time premier. 
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A year later Austria - Hungary 
proposed to her partner Germany 
that the latter cede Alsace-Lorraine 
to France, in return for the ceding 
of Poland to Germany. This was 
followed by a French plan to pre- 
sent Bavaria and Silesia to Austria- 
Hungary if she would desert her 
allies. 

In the same year, the present 
Pope, obeying the instructions of 
Pope Benedict XV., had an audi- 
ence with the Kaiser and Beth- 
mann - Hollweg. Cardinal Pacelli 
proposed a peace without victory 
formula on the part of all belliger- 
ents. The formula pleased neither 
Germany nor the Allies. Germany 
was ready to make some conces- 
sions but insisted on the partition 
of Belgium and the retention of her 
new eastern borders—which formed 
a common border with Russia. The 
Allies insisted on rewarding allied 
nations with slices of the territories 
of enemy nations. 

At the beginning of 1918 Ger- 
many refused President Wilson’s 
peace plan embodying his fourteen 
points. On October 3, 1918, the im- 
patient and starving populace of 
Germany demanded that their 
rulers sue for peace on the basis of 
the fourteen points. Germany 
asked for an immediate armistice to 
discuss peace on the Wilson terms. 
The Allies asked for unconditional 
surrender and the war accompanied 
by a huge increase in casualties— 
including the writer’s father— 
dragged on for another six weeks. 

In 1919 the Pact of Paris was 
signed and the seeds of the present 
European war were sowed. Two 
years later, after a vain attempt by 
the League to limit arms budgets 
of member nations a naval con- 
ference was held at Washington. 
American and British delegates 
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were genuinely interested in re- 
ducing naval tonnage. France, 
Italy and Japan were just as anx- 
ious to add to their tonnage. A 
limitation agreement was signed in 
which old worn-out battleships 
were scrapped and replaced with 
new ones plus an addition to other 
types of naval craft. 

In 1924 the League Assembly 
adopted the Geneva Protocol for the 
Pacific Settlement of International 
Disputes. Britain’s Labor Govern- 
ment endorsed it, but the succeed- 
ing Conservative Government repu- 
diated it. The following year the 
Locarno Treaty gave the League 
power to name an aggressor nation. 
An arms traffic convention was held 
and gas banned from future war- 
fare. Despite the ban nations con- 
tinued to experiment with gases 
and attempted to improve the 
manufacture of gas masks. 

The League decided to call a dis- 
armament conference and proceed- 
ed with extraordinary caution. A 
preparatory Disarmament Commis- 
sion was appointed to prepare a 
draft convention. The Commission 
was preparing in 1926, in 1927, in 
1928 and was still engaged in pre- 
liminaries in 1929. Finally in 1930 
a draft was presented to the League 
Assembly and the Disarmament 
Convention was called in 1932—six 
years after the idea was mooted. 

At the preliminaries there was a 
classic instance of kettle and pot 
name calling. The Soviet Union 
presented a plan for complete dis- 
armament which the League re- 
fused to consider, charging the 
U.S.S.R. with insincerity. This 
charge emanated from the Prepara- 
tory Commission who were delib- 
erately postponing action on dis- 
armament! 

There is little doubt that the 
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Soviet plan was propaganda but 
had the League been managed by 
individuals sincerely desirous of 
peace, the plan would have been ex- 
amined on its merits without in- 
quiring as to the motives of its 
sponsors. Russia might have been 
in a quandary had her proposals 
been taken seriously. 

In the light of subsequent events 
the Soviet proposals are worth ex- 
amining. The Soviet delegation pro- 
posed the complete abolition of all 
land, sea and air forces, the de- 
struction of all weapons, military 
supplies, means of chemical war- 
fare, and all forms of armament 
and means of destruction in pos- 
session of troops or military or 
general stores; the scrapping of all 
warships and military air vessels; 
the destruction of fortresses and 
naval and air bases; the scrapping 
of military plants, factories, and 
war industry plants in the general 
industrial world; the abolition of 
conscripticn and military training, 
the prohibition of all patenting of 
armaments and means of destruc- 
tion with a view to discouraging the 
invention of arms, and legislation 
making the infringement of any of 
these stipulations a crime against 
the State, and the world. 

The proposals stunned the 
League, and its consternation was 
increased when Litvinov asked that 
the complete program be put into 
operation in twelve months, and in- 
ternational commissions be estab- 
lished in each member nation to in- 
sure the progressive destruction of 
armaments. 

The world was ripe at this period 
for actions and not gestures to- 
ward peace. An exchange of greet- 
ings between Secretary of State 
Kellogg of the United States and 
Aristide Briand, French Foreign 


Minister, led to a trade agreement 
and the Kellogg Pact. The fifty- 
eight nations that signed the pact 
“were persuaded that the time has 
come when renunciation of war as 
an instrument of national policy 
should be made to perpetuate peace- 
ful and friendly relations”; and 
“convinced that changes in rela- 
tions should be sought only by 
peaceful means and any signatory 
seeking to promote its interests by 
war should be denied the benefits 
of this treaty.” 

The Kellogg Pact outlawed war, 
but not defensive war and the sig- 
natories loyally kept their prom- 
ises. There was only one violation 
until this year. Paraguay made 
the mistake of declaring war upon 
Chaco. When arms salesmen point- 
ed out to the belligerents the in- 
iquity of this declaration, it was 
withdrawn seventy-two hours later, 
and the opposing armies who were 
legally at war with one another the 
day before, celebrated their re- 
newed friendship with a fraternal 
exchange of bombs, bullets and 
bodies. 

One of the signatories waged a 
defensive war on the soil of an- 
other signatory. Another signatory 
sent a punitive expedition to main- 
tain order upon the soil of a sec- 
ond member. A third renounced 
war as an instrument of national 
policy but immediately made the 
threat of war a highly successful 
instrument of national policy. 

At any moment Goebbels, head of 
the German propaganda machine 
may claim that Britain has violated 
the Kellogg Pact. And according to 
German lights she has, while Ger- 
many, deep in Polish territory and 
Polish blood, has kept loyally to her 
pledge—she has not declared war 
upon Poland. 
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Just preceding the Kellogg Pact 
Aristide Briand startled Europe by 
making public a plan for a United 
States of Europe modeled on the 
American plan. Surprisingly 
enough the plan met with favor in 
France, Britain and Germany. 
Briand spent four years perfecting 
the plan, but it died with him in 
1932. The following year Hitler and 
Mussolini left the League. The 
Spanish Civil War for all practical 
purposes took Britain and France 
out of the League and the League 
of Nations became a magnificent set 
of buildings inhabited by ghosts. 

Today Britain, France and Ger- 
many are locked in another strug- 
gle. Millions of leaflets are being 
distributed by British airmen on 
German soil assuring German citi- 
zens that the British and French 
have no quarrel with the German 
people but with one man. The Ger- 
man populace today are just as in- 
nocent as were their fathers twenty- 
five years ago. There has been 
enough evidence of discontent in 
Germany to show that an alterna- 
tive German Government does exist 
in Germany, but the underground 
movement in Germany has as much 
reason to fear Britain and France 
as it has to fear Hitler. 

The sins of the Kaiser and his 
government were heaped on the 
shoulders of his democratic suc- 
cessor, the Weimar Republic. Their 
treatment developed within them a 
national inferiority complex upon 
which Hitler seized and fattened. 
The German artisans, coal miners, 
and small trades people were treat- 
ed as criminals and saddled with a 
war burden which all world econo- 
mists knew could not be paid. 

Nothing could contribute more 
to the successful conclusion of the 
war for Britain and France—and 
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for the world, than for the two 
allies to present to the German peo- 
ple (not to Hitler) the terms of the 
NEXT PEACE, a peace without vic- 
tory, a peace which a new demo- 
cratic German Government can ac- 
cept. 

The next peace can solve many 
of the problems affecting the world 
as well as Europe. In spite of the 
record of failure disclosed in this 
article in the search for peace, the 
maintenance of peace and the re- 
duction of armaments vitally affects 
every country in the world. 

In 1913 the arms bill of the world 
amounted to a sum that staggered 
pre-war economists — $2,300,000,- 
000. In 1931 in a supposedly war- 
less world, the nations of the world 
prepared to defend themselves from 
each other and spent $5,000,000,000 
doing so. In 1938, mutual suspi- 
cion and distrust sent the arms bill 
up to $15,000,000,000, three times 
the 1931 bill and more than nine 
times the sum that horrified pre- 
war economists. 

Today there are approximately 
40,000,000 human beings in the 
world in the armed forces of their 
nations or in reserves—men trained 
to kill or be killed. The estimated 
population of the, world is 2,000,- 
000,000. Of that number 400,000,- 
000 are males between the ages of 
18 and 45. It is incredible but true 
that one man out of every ten of 
military age in the world today is 
trained to kill. 

A number of plans put forward 
by individuals vision the creation of 
a United States of the World. H. G. 
Wells asks for the replacement of 
credit, transport and staple produc- 
tion by a responsible world directo- 
rate. In one of his books he pic- 
tures how all national differences 
would be forgotten and such a 
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world directorate created were the 
world to be attacked by another 
planet. Why should the world wait 
until the Martians arrive by rocket 
plane? The world has reached such 
a stage that complete isolation of 
nations is impossible. The United 
States manufactures ninety - eight 
per cent of the world’s need in as- 
bestos—but owns only two per cent 
of the raw asbestos supply of the 
world. Shall the United States 
make war upon Canada, Rhodesia 
or Soviet Russia to secure its raw 
material needs in asbestos within 
its own borders or dominions? 

Yet it is similar problems which 
caused the killing and maiming of 
fifty million human beings since the 
beginning of the twentieth century. 
The next Peace Conference must 
provide for a second World Eco- 
nomic Conference which shall con- 
sider, not the parcelling out of the 
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world’s resources to those who wish 
to add to their dominions, but the 
forming of a common storehouse 
where goods and materials can be 
exchanged just as freely as the 
United States exchanges asbestos 
manufactures for raw asbestos 
fibers. 

Inevitably such a conference will 
bring the nations of the world 
closer together and form the basis 
of an organization which may in 
time become the nucleus of a world 
government, or commonwealth of 
nations. Such a conference how- 
ever will fail, and the next peace 
will fail if those around the con- 
ference table seek only advantages 
for their own nations at the expense 
of other nations and of the world. 
If the next peace is not to contain 
within itself the germ of another 
world war, the terms must be for- 
mulated and published now. 


TO WAR 


By ANNA BEATRICE MURPHY 


HE sun had soaked the walls for centuries 
That folded in the quiet village square, 
And watched the growing of the vines and trees 
That sheltered windows from the noon-day glare. 
Beside his burdened donkey an old man dozed 
Beyond the fountain. Softly sifted dust 
Stirred listlessly as a mongrel puppy nosed 
Into it, hoping to find a bone, a crust. 
The hum of bees intensified the still 
And breathless peace of this siesta hour. 
The busy grindstones of the ancient mill 
Were motionless. The doves slept in the tower. 
Then through the gate and past my open door 
There came the marching panoply of war, 











“CHRIST RIDES THE SUBWAY” 


By Tuomas F. Gavin, S.J. 


| iy was that kind of spring after- 

noon,—the kind, you know, 
when the drowsy “beetle winds his 
sullen horn” and a young man’s 
fancy flits lazily from sofa to sand- 
lot to swimming-hole, and refuses 
to choose. Nor were the thoughts 
of any young man or woman in all 
Gotham more harmoniously tuned 
to hurdy-gurdy land and lilac time 
than those of eight hundred pink- 
cheeked victims filing perforce into 
the shambles of a stuffy auditori- 
um, to bend long-suffering necks 
beneath, of all things,—a Sympo- 
sium! A quick glance at their pro- 
grams and they were prepared for 
the worst. The subject — religion; 
the speakers—high school boys and 
girls (and the most long-faced and 
boring that could be conveniently 
assembled, they were sure); the 
speeches—six! To put their pre- 
dicament in a word,—these inno- 
cent young victims were to sit on 
particularly hard wooden chairs for 
an hour and a half of sermons by 
sermonizers of their own age! “Ah! 
man’s inhumanity to man!” they 
mused as they slumped with con- 
scious resignation into the least un- 
comfortable position. At any rate 
it was better than being in class! 

Ten minutes later you might sus- 
pect that the program had been 
changed. Certainly these “victims” 
of a moment ago were going 
through all the motions with such 
unrestrained enthusiasm that even 
the hyperdiscriminating Olsen and 
Johnson would be forced to record 
their reactions as a hearty laugh. 





And the next moment they were 
leaning forward eagerly in their 
seats, every faculty keenly alert to 
catch the next words. Following 
their eyes to the focus point you 
might see a young, definitely attrac- 
tive Miss talking from the stage 
with such zest and verve that you 
are reminded of Al Smith. And 
Olsen and Johnson would be quite 
correct. She was sending her audi- 
ence off into generous rounds of 
laughter. And she was just as 
deftly and surely bringing them up 
short with the electric intensity 
and vivid reality of what she was 
saying. Nor had the program been 
changed. The young lady was 
speaking on “The Human Appear- 
ance of Jesus Christ.” But her 
style was in such striking contrast 
to what the youthful audience had 
resignedly expected that her talk 
was as startling and fresh and en- 
tertaining as the finest show on 
Broadway. Indeed, if we listen for 
a moment we will notice that much 
of her appeal is due to allusions to 
that glamorous “way.” 

“Let us then in our imagination 
walk down Broadway.” And she 
halts her audience before “the Para- 
mount which is showing one of 
Bing Crosby’s pictures and a stage 
show of swing, starring Artie 
Shaw. The line is blocks long, and 
there is a great deal of pushing and 
shoving and laughter .. .” 

The audience is not yet sure of 
just what Artie Shaw, the Para- 
mount, and Bing Crosby have to do 
with the human appearance of our 
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Lord. But like St. Paul, with his 
constant allusions to athletics, and 
indeed like our Lord Himself, she 
is talking the language of her audi- 
ence and they are absorbed in what 
she has to say. 

And then the young lady deftly 
strikes her picture with the magic 
wand of the supernatural and asks, 
“If Jesus were to walk up to the 
theater now, today, I wonder if we 
would recognize Him? He would 
be wearing a modern suit and His 
hair would be short like any other 
man’s. Of course, he would be tall 
and straight and distinguished.” 

She goes on describing our Lord 
in a Broadway crowd—how He 
would look and act, and what He 
would say. Of course, most of the 
audience is duly “shocked”— 
shocked into the application of all 
their faculties to the Person of our 
Lord; shocked into the realization, 
for the first time in their lives per- 
haps, that our Lord is no vague, 
shadowy figure flitting infrequently 
across the silver screen of their 
imagination, but a real, living, flesh- 
and-blood, yet none the less per- 
fect and divine Being. And what is 
this but the first step in a good 
meditation — the realization that 
our Lord is! 

Most significant for those unduly 
“shocked” was the fact that the 
young lady backed up every state- 
ment with a New Testament paral- 
lel to show that our Lord was no 
less human, and no less divine, than 
she had portrayed Him. She sim- 
ply modernized the locale and the 
circumstances. 

And throughout she used the lan- 
guage of youth. There were fre- 
quent allusions to jitterbugs and 
jam sessions, to home-work and 
candy, to sorrow and the disap- 
pointments of adolescence. And 
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throughout she used the thoughts of 
God. “After all,” as she said, 
“Jesus did not come down to earth 
on Sunday and then ‘fly back’ to 
heaven for the rest of the week. 
He stayed every day to help us to 
realize the full extent of our capaci- 
ties.” She concluded with an ear- 
nest appeal to, “Meet Jesus and ac- 
quaint yourselves with Him. Let 
Him help you in your joys and 
crazy schemes as well as your sor- 
rows and serious problems. Let 
every day be a date with Him, and 
on those special dates when you 
receive Him as the Christ of the 
white Host let there be those inti- 
mate heart to Heart talks, that give 
joy and strength and impetus.” 

So spontaneous and _ sustained 
was the applause that the chairman 
was forced to make several false 
starts before he was able to intro- 
duce the second speaker. 

A well set-up young man from a 
Brothers’ school, this next speaker 
used entirely different tactics to 
arouse interest in his most formid- 
able subject, “Christ the Littéra- 
teur.” The very sweep of his 
imagination and his intimacy with 
world literature and the part that 
Christ had played in it commanded 
the admiring attention of his audi- 
ence. Using all of his very con- 
siderable vocal and dramatic skill, 
he let the youngsters hear the war 
hymns and love songs of the Old 
Testament, “the majestic cre- 
scendos and symphonic sweep of 
Isaias,” and “the passionate lilt of 
the Song of Songs.” Every last 
schoolboy and girl thrilled to the 
“drama of Job” and “the poignancy 
of the Estherean romance.” They 
caught a glimpse of “the vast vision 
of creation” in Genesis, and stood in 
awe of the “somber beauty of the 
dirge of Lamentations and the pro- 
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found pathos of the story of Ruth.” 
They knew a little better the Orien- 
tal imagery and color of the divine 
imagination that spoke of “camels 
jumping through the eyes of 
needles” and they felt the full 
withering force of “that blasting 
epithet, — ‘whitened sepulchers.’” 
Briefly, but skillfully and accurate- 
ly, the young man suggested some- 
thing of the incalculable effect that 
the Bible has had on world litera- 
ture down through Dante, Chaucer, 
Shakespeare and Milton to the 
American Kilmers and “exotic 
Lawrences” of our own day. As he 
concluded amid a hushed silence, 
his hearers understood a little bet- 
ter what he had meant when he had 
said by way of introduction that 
“the world today acknowledges 
Christ as its greatest Littérateur, as 
the inspiration of the most sublime 
Book in the whole history of human 
thought.” No longer would the Bible 
be exclusively associated in their 
youthful minds with the musty 
tome that everyone admired on the 
parlor table but which no one ever 
read. 

As the symposium progressed the 
boys and girls could watch the full, 
rich, human personality of Christ 
unfolding and developing on the 
stage before them. They came to 
discern in the magnificent repro- 
duction of Zabateri’s “Christus” 
which hung, flooded with light, 
against the back-drop, the warmth 
and gentleness and genuine friend- 
liness which made Him such a wel- 
come Guest at Cana. And through 
the medium of a second young 
lady’s word-pictures they attended 
the marriage feast with Christ, felt 
His infinite charm as He moved 
about among the guests “mingling 
first with this group and then with 
that, brightening each circle with a 
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smile and appropriate word.” They 
were subconsciously drawn to imi- 
tate His “courtesy to elders and His 
geniality towards the young.” 
“Christ the Manly Man” focused 
their attention on the strength in 
those eyes which could look into 
the eyes of Satan incarnate and 
command him “Thou shalt not 
tempt the Lord thy God!” They 
perceived in His countenance the 
strength whereby He was able in 
mortal agony “to taste of the stupe- 
fying drug and would not drink.” 
They understood why it was that 
“calloused fishermen, not unlike the 
sailors along their New York water- 
front and hard bitten tax collectors 
could look into His eyes and leave 
their nets and counting tables, their 
homes and families, and lay their 
lives at His feet.” By now they 
were not “shocked” but rather ex- 
pected to hear the speaker refer to 
Christ as being “trained as any ath- 
lete, tanned and calloused,” as “a 
fighting Man, who brought fire and 
sword to cure the ills of mankind, 
a man’s Man with all the whole- 
someness which that term implies.” 
By way of contrast as well as 
complement to His virile strength 
Christ’s tenderness and sympathetic 
understanding stood out in sharp 
relief as seen through the eyes of 
another young lady’s “Christ and 
Women.” His quiet but complete 
understanding of the mother- 
widow’s heart whose son He re- 
stored, the thousand nuances of 
emotion and thought which under- 
lay our Lord’s treatment of Mary 
Magdalen and the Samaritan wom- 
an—all these the speaker brought 
out with a sureness and maturity 
amazing in one so young. And then 
womankind’s courageous, unspar- 
ing response to His love and His 
demands! From the loyal group 
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who, while yet remaining alive, 
died with Him at the foot of the 
Cross, to “Joan of Arc on a burning 
scaffold; St. Catherine of Siena in- 
fluencing the Pope to return from 
his Babylonian captivity; and St. 
Margaret Mary receiving the revela- 
tion of Christ’s thorn-circled Heart” 
woman has ever been faithful to 
the “Heart that understands her 
better than she does herself.” “Is 
it any wonder,” concluded the 
speaker, “that girls slip away from 
their offices and wives from their 
homes to find the sympathy and 
understanding offered to them by 
this God-Man? He fulfills the ideal 
of their dreaming and is the only 
One Who never disappoints.” 

Youngsters have a way of look- 
ing at the past, especially if it is 
several centuries removed, through 
glasses of a peculiarly roseate hue. 
Consequently the symposium audi- 
ence opened its collective eyes a 
trifle wider when the final speaker 
pointed out that Christ had met and 
solved in His own day every last 
one of our “modern” world prob- 
lems. It had never occurred to 
them that it was but a short step 
from the dissolute theaters of 
ancient Rome to the American 
Broadway which is daily more like- 
ly to be renamed after its longest- 
lived and most popular child— 
Tobacco Road. They found little to 
choose between the Roman ladies 
who “counted their age by their 
divorces” and the American women 
who take up their six-week sojourn 
at regular intervals in the Nevada 
town which boasts of issuing 5,000 
divorces a year. Nor had they ever 
reflected that Caesar would be quite 
at home, though perhaps a trifle 
bored, in the ruling office of modern 
Germany or Russia. 

Do plays like Oscar Wilde threat- 


en to ruin the moral sense of our 
people? For answer the young 
orator let ring in the ears of his 
audience the strong, clear accents of 
Christ’s “Blessed are the pure of 
heart”! Is Catholic youth troubled 
by the social connotations of their 
nation’s 600,000 divorcee popula- 
tion? Again the uncompromising 
words of Christ, “What God hath 
joined together let no man put 
asunder”! Are the young minds of 
Catholic America puzzled by the 
dilemma of State vs. God with 
which Hitler and Stalin are con- 
fronting their citizens? Even that 
problem has been foreseen by the 
Author of all authority with His 
comment on the coin of tribute. 
Might He not say today with equal 
appropriateness, “Render unto Hit- 
ler the things that are Hitler’s and 
to God the things that are God’s’’? 

Indeed, concluded the speaker, 
although no Karl Marx, Martin Lu- 
ther, Ibsen, Hitler or Stalin has 
been able to satisfy the craving of 
the human mind for leadership that 
really leads somewhere, “There is 
One who remains. There is One 
whose doctrines of life after twenty 
centuries are as applicable as when 
He first preached them. There is 
One Whose words are still the 
words of eternal life and the grand- 
est of common sense. There is One 
Who is truly the modern of mod- 
erns. There is One of Whom it can 
be said that He was yesterday, and 
He is today, and that One is Jesus 
Christ, yesterday, today and the 
same forever!” 

Thus ended the Symposium and 
the speakers walked from the stage, 
as they were to walk from six other 
stages, amidst a burst of applause 
that invariably amounted to a two 
or three minute ovation. Congratu- 
lations, inquiries about future sym- 
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posia, and requests for direction in 
running similar affairs poured in 
after each presentation. And most 
significant was the fact that the ap- 
plause, the congratulations and the 
inquiries came, as the speeches 
themselves had come, from the 
young people themselves! They 
made it perfectly clear that they 
were not only delighted with what 
they had heard but that they were 
enthusiastically determined to have 
and produce more! Well over six 
thousand pupils and teachers heard 
the various presentations. And I 
think it can be safely said that as 
a result our Lord has walked the 
sidewalks of New York, and ridden 
in its subways and sat in its class- 
rooms and attended its theaters and 
parties with the individual mem- 
bers of those audiences in very 
nearly as real and personal a way 
as He did with His disciples in 
Palestine. 

True, all that was said in the 
Symposium was as old as the Gos- 
pels themselves. Why, then, the 
enthusiasm? Why the startling 
metamorphosis of every audience 
from apathy or worse, to spirited 
ovations? Because the old truths 
were presented by young people to 
those of their own age in the lan- 
guage of youth. Because, and this 
is the regrettable fact, it was the 
first High School Symposium of the 
kind in New York! And above all, 
because five months of hard work, 
reading learned as well as popular 
authors on the Life of Christ, as 
well as the Evangelists themselves 
but with a new purpose, writing, 
rewriting and discussion had con- 
vinced these young people that they 
had something eminently worth 
while talking about. They found 
that they were to deal with a Per- 
sonality much more charming than 
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that of their favorite movie star, 
much more heroic than that of their 
favorite athlete. They were to 
make known a Man who was a far 
more persuasive orator than Mon- 
signor Sheen, a more astute and 
farsighted statesman than Al 
Smith, and more truly a world con- 
queror than Alexander or Napoleon. 
They discovered that He had said 
many more quotable things than 
Walter Winchell, and had a much 
more intimate and piercing knowl- 
edge of human nature than their 
old friend, Will Shakespeare. Now 
the important key to the under- 
standing of their enthusiasm and 
success is not that no one had 
known these truths about the God- 
Man before but that these young- 
sters had “discovered” them for 
themselves for the first time. They 
had come to “realize” these truths, 
if you will, and the knowledge fired 
them with the same enthusiasm to 
tell their fellows that the Apostles 
must have had. They had the thrill 
of knowing that they were “other 
Christs” in a very real and tangible 
sense. 

Of course, the New York secular 
press quietly but effectively ignored 
the entire undertaking. True, Com- 
munistic youth congresses have 
since made the headlines with plati- 
tudes and superficial resolutions 
about the same problems discussed 
in the Symposium. Perhaps the 
editors thought that the Symposium 
was not sufficiently radical to make 
news. But can one get any closer 
to the radices of human problems 
than by looking to the human heart 
itself and the Creator of that heart? 
But then how could busy editors 
spare the space? Why, that very 
day a brown-shirted dictator had 
made history by a spectacular move 
against the Church; a glamorous 
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idol of youthful filmdom had se- 
cured her fifth divorce; the popular 
dramatist of the hour had launched 
the “season’s most penetrating so- 
cial satire.” Time was “marching 
on”! What room could there be in 
the Inn of Modernity for a carpen- 
ter’s Son, crucified these 2,000 
years? 

And it is because I heartily dis- 
agree with the “news-sense” of 
those editors that I write this re- 
port of the Symposium. It has 
firmly convinced me that in our 
“modern” world the doctrines and 
personality of Christ are so differ- 
ent, so refreshing and so utterly 
“radical” that they conform to that 
most exacting requirement of news 
that “the man must bite the dog.” 
But then I have seen young people 
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“discover” that the personality of 
Christ is infinitely rich and infinite- 
ly lovable as becomes the person- 
ality of a God-Man. And I have 
watched them react to that discov- 
ery as only youth can react. Their 
reaction is convincing proof that 
the personality of our Lord, if prop- 
erly presented, is still capable of 
capturing the mind and heart and 
imagination and whole devotion of 
youth. Certainly it proved that 
Christ is the Modern of moderns. 
And it is because I would like to 
see not only 6,000 but 60,000 of 
our young Catholic Americans dis- 
cover this for themselves that I tell 
you the story of New York City’s 
first High School Symposium on 
Christ, the Model of Perfect Man- 
hood. 


BETHLEHEM 


By Sister M. MADELEVA 


N Christmas eve in Bethlehem town 
The shadows fall; the night comes down; 
The stars shine clear; the winds grow mild; 
An inn stands open for a Child 
On Christmas eve in Bethlehem town. 


In Bethlehem on Christmas day 

One manger is fresh strewn with hay, 
And you will find a young Child there, 
And you will find a lady fair 

In Bethlehem on Christmas day. 





All roads must lead to Bethlehem 
All men at last must follow them, 
And be you great or be you small 
The sweet Lord Jesus bless you all 
Upon the roads to Bethlehem. 











THE CAROLS OF CHRISTMAS 


By WINIFRED HEATH 


HERE is still a refreshing hint 

of gaiety of heart, of joyousness 
in the old word “Carol.” We are 
reminded of earlier days when the 
world went at a more leisurely pace 
and men had time to note and cele- 
brate the beauty of the green earth 
and the changing seasons. 

The shepherds were the world’s 
first carolers making music with 
their silver pipes upon the silent 
hills, or down on the village green 
where the people danced to their 
heartening tunes. From that happy 
caroling came the more serious mu- 
sic of the temple, the measured 
stately steps of the ceremonial 
dance. 

With the passing of the pagan 
temples the ceremonial song and 
dance went out of favor and decrees 
were passed against the wild cele- 
brations of the ancient festivals of 
Saturnalia at Rome, the winter sol- 
stice or Yule in northern countries. 
But certain of the wise Fathers of 
the Church, St. Ambrose and St. 
Augustine, realizing that their 
flocks could not be happy if they 
might neither dance nor sing, took 
over the temple music at its best 
and turned it to the service of God 
in hymns of praise. 

St. Augustine gave his people a 
definition of the true hymn: 


“Know you what is a hymn? 

*Tis singing, with praise of God. 
If you praise God and sing not 
You utter no hymn. 

If you sing and praise not God 
You utter no hymn. 

If you praise anything which does 
Not appertain to the praise of 


God, though in singing you praise, 
You utter no hymn.” 


The first hymns of the Church 
were in Greek and the most un- 
educated folk could manage were 
the responses. To bring home a 
little closer the truths of the Bible, 
the life of Christ and the message 
of the Gospels the clergy put on 
dramatic plays, such as the people 
had been used to in their pagan 
temples. These were the Mystery 
Plays of medieval days and from 
them come some of our first carols. 
In such fashion did the Christian 
carol come into existence and later 
become the Christmas Carol, the 
very special song which joyously 
celebrated the Birth of Christ Who 
came as a Babe in a Manger. 

The first carols are somewhat 
given to celebrating the good fare 
of those days and the fine brown 
ale—the wassail song in which the 
feudal barons of England drank a 
ringing toast to the Lord. Later it 
became a song of greeting for 
Christmas and the New Year. One 
of them comes from Yorkshire and 
was sung by the children, one of 
whom carried a Yule baby in her 
arms, a doll especially dressed for 
the occasion: 


“Here we come a-wassailing 
Among the leaves so green, 
Here we come a-wandering, 
So fair to be seen: 


“Love and joy come to you, 

And to you your wassail, too, 
And God bless you, and send you 
A happy new year.” 
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In early medieval days it was the 
lords of the land who did all the 
feasting and merry-making while 
their servants toiled the more. 
There was the Christmas service 
with Latin hymns and sermon of 
which few of them understood any- 
thing, only managing the responses 
to the hymns. Both rich and poor 
seemed to have forgotten the old, 
immortal story of the birth of 
Christ. As Thomas of Celano wrote: 
“The Child Jesus had been given 
over to forgetfulness in the heart 
of many, in whom by the working 
of His grace, He was raised up 
again through His servant, Fran- 
cis.” 

St. Francis brought the carol to 
the people—truly a wonderful gift. 
As he and his companions footed it 
through village and town they went 
singing simple songs which the peo- 
ple could understand, and learn to 
sing in their own way. To remind 
them of the wonderful true story of 
our Lord’s birth, he gave to them 
a living picture of the Mother and 
the Babe, the shepherds, the three 
wise men from the East, the ox and 
the ass, setting it in the village 
church at Greccio. The people came 
from far and near, rich and poor 
standing silent together before that 
tender picture, glowing soft in the 
candlelight, hearing the low, sweet 
music of St. Francis and his Little 
Brethren of the Poor. 

Here was comforting for their 
long days of toil, some solace for 
their poor estate since so had come 
the Lord of Heaven. And the arro- 
gant lords were perforce reminded 
that God had come to earth not as 
a king to his castle but as one of 
the humblest of His children, to lie 
upon a bed of hay and keep com- 
pany with the lowly ox and the ass. 

From Italy the Christmas crib 


and the Christmas carol traveled 
the world over, helped largeiy by 
the troubadours and trouvéres of 
southern lands, the Meistersingers 
and the wandering minstrels. One 
witty critic of medieval times tells 
us just how each nation did its 
earoling: “The French sing or 
pipe, the English carol, the Span- 
iards wail, the Germans howl, and 
the Italians caper it.” 

The true carol is a lovely thing 
which came from the very hearts 
of the people. Fresh, spontaneous, 
unstudied it is as real as the things 
they sang of, the singing of the 
birds, the piping of the shepherds, 
the fields with the dew still wet 
upon them, the lullabies of mothers 
the world over, even the ships upon 
the sea. All these must serve the 
little Lord Jesus as He lies so soft 
and sweet in His manger bed. 

Sometimes in these old songs 
there is a hint of mirth, a touch of 
rustic humor, and this is particu- 
larly true of the shepherd songs, 
but always there remains a deep, 
abiding tenderness for the Christ 
Child and His gentle Mother Mary. 

One quaint old song is to be found 
in a manuscript of one of the old 
Mystery Plays of England, and tells 
of the odd gifts presented by three 
good shepherds who had little but 
their love to offer. 

The first shepherd gives his pipe 
to the Christ Child: 


“IT have nothing to present with thy 
child 

But my pipe, hold! take it in thy 
hand 

Wherein much pleasure that I 
have found 

And now to honor thy glorious 
birth 

Thou shalt have it to make thee 
mirth. 
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The second shepherd presents his 
hat: 


“Hold! take thou, here, my hat on 
thy head, 

And now, of one thing thou art 
well sped. 

For weather thou hast no need to 
complain 

For wind, nor sun, hail, snow, and 
rain.” 


The third shepherd offers his 
mittens: 


“Hail be thou, Lord, over water and 
lands! 
For thy coming all we may make 
mirth. 
Have here my mittens to put on 
thy hands; 
Other treasure have I none to pre- 
sent thee with.” 


The Christmas crib, the lovely 
gift of St. Francis, has undoubtedly 
inspired some of the most beautiful 
carols. One of the loveliest goes 
back to the year 1410: 


“I saw a sweet, a seemly sight 
A blissful bird, a blossom bright 
That mourning made and mirth 
among; 
A maiden mother meek and mild 
In a cradle keep a knave child 
That softly slept; she sat and sung 
Lullay, lulla balow 
My bairn sleep softly now.” 


One of the most exquisite songs 
of all time was found in an old 
English manuscript, its author un- 
known: 


“T SING OF A MAIDEN 


“I sing of a maiden 
That is makéless; 
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King of all kings 
To her son she chese. 


“He came all so still 

Where his mother was, 
As dew in April 

That falleth on the grass. 


“He came all so still 
To his mother’s bowr, 
As dew in April 
That falleth on the flower. 


“He came all so still 
Where his mother lay, 
As dew in April 
That falleth on the spray. 


“Mother and maiden 
Was never none but she; 
Well may such a lady 
Godés mother be.” 


Those blithe carolers, the birds, 
are found often in the songs of 
Christmastide. Many of them come 
from sunny Spain and the gardens 
of old Provence. One old Basque 
song tells how the birds come back 
year after year to Bethlehem: 


“Tell us ye birds why come you 
here 

Into this stable dark and drear? 

Hast’ning we seek the new born 
King 

And all our sweetest music bring. 


“Hark how the greenfinch bears his 
part 

Philomel with tender heart 

Chants from her leafy dark re- 
treat 

Re, mi, fa, sol in accents sweet.” 


A carol from Catalonia tells how 
the trees burst into a glory of green 
leaf at the birth of Christ while all 
the birds sang from far and near 
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One charming song comes from 
Czecho-Slovakia and was passed on 
in recent years by word of mouth: 


“THE Birps! 


“From out of a wood did a cuckoo 
fly, 
Cuckoo, 
He came to a manger with joyful 
cry, 
Cuckoo; 
He hopped, he curtsied, round he 
flew, 
And loud his jubilation grew, 
Cuckoo, cuckoo, cuckoo. 


“A pigeon flew over to Galilee, 
Vrércroo, 
He strutted, and cooed, and was 
full of glee, 


Vrercroo, 
And showed with jewelled wings 
unfurled, 
His joy that Christ was in the 
world, 


Vrercroo, Vrercroo, Vrercroo. 


“A dove settled down upon Naza- 
reth, 
Tsucroo, 
And tenderly chanted with all his 
breath 
Tsucroo, 
‘O you,’ he cooed, ‘so good and 
true, 
My beauty do I give to you— 
Tsucroo, Tsucroo, Tsucroo.’ ” 


And here is a song found on the 
flyleaf of a sixteenth century prayer 
book in England, a lovely old bal- 
lad which explains the ancient com- 
panionship of the stork with all the 
world’s babies. 

This gentle bird hearing of the 
birth of Christ left her own brood 
and flew to Bethlehem. There, 


1 From The Oxford Book of Carols. By per- 
mission of the Oxford University Press. 
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weeping, she beheld Him laid in a 
manger on a rough bed of hay. 
Tearing the soft feathers from her 
breast she lined His bed with them. 
This wistful old song closes with 
the blessing of all storks by the 
Little Lord Jesus: 


“*‘Now blessed be the gentle Stork 

Forever more,’ quoth he 

‘For that she saw my sad estate 

And showed such pity 

Full welcome she shall ever be 

In hamlet and in hall 

And hight henceforth the blessed 
bird 

And friend of babies all.’” 


In the Christmas celebrations of 
many lands the birds still have 
their part, with sheaves of grain 
placed on roof and gable for their 
own Christmas feast. An old Danish 
legend of the Christmas sheaf closes 
with the following words which we 
might all do well to remember: 


“And remember the birds and the 
songs they sing 

When the year rolls round again 

The Christ Child came on earth to 
bless 

The birds as well as men.” 


And in older days all the rest of 
the animals were remembered, even 
to the lowly pig. For in those far- 
off days folk still remembered that 
Christ had been cradled with the 
ox and the ass. 

One of the lovely carols “bring- 
ing good news” which have come to 
us from France, reads as follows: 


“Between the ox and the grey ass 
Sleeps the little Son of God, 
While Angels bright and seraphim 
On outspread wings stay closely by 
The Little Lord of Love.” 
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This carol gem was written in 
1684 — the fifteenth, sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries being rich in 
carol lore. 

Another old song tells how all the 
animals helped the gentle Mother 
and her Babe: 


“The donkey all shaggy and brown 

Who carried the Mother uphill and 
down 

Safely up to Bethlehem Town. 

The cow all white and red 

Gave its manger for His bed 

And his hay to pillow His head. 

The sheep with curly horn 

Gave its wool for blanket warm; 

And the dove from the rafters 

Cooed Him to sleep that He should 
not cry. 

And every beast by some good 
spell 

In a stable dark was glad to tell 

Of the gift he gave Immanuel.” 


Flowers, too, have their fragrant 
part in the carols of many lands. 
The following one comes to us 
from Holland: 


“THE GARDEN OF JESUS 2 


“Lord Jesus hath a garden, full of 
flowers gay, 
Where you and I can gather nose- 
gays all the day: 


“There angels sing in jubilant 
ring, 
With dulcimers and lutes, 
And harps and cymbals, trump- 
ets, pipes, 
And gentle, soothing flutes. 


“There bloometh white the lily, 
flower of Purity: 

The fragrant violet hides there, 
sweet Humility: 


2 From The Oxford Book of Carols. By per- 
mission of the Oxford University Press. 
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“The rose’s name is Patience, 
pruned to greater might; 

The marigold’s, Obedience, plenti- 
ful and bright: 


“And Hope and Faith are there; but 
of these three the best, 
Is Love, whose crown - imperial 
spreads o’er all the rest: 


“And one thing fairest is in all that 
lovely maze, 

The gardener, Jesus Christ, whom 
all the flowers praise: 


“O Jesus, all my good and all my 
bliss! Ah me! 
Thy garden make my heart, which 
ready is for thee!” 


The ships have given us some of 
the quaintest songs of all. One of 
them, “Sunny Bank,” has many 
versions and is found in all the old 
broadsheets on which carols were 
published. During the dour days of 
Cromwell and his Ironsides who 
made the keeping of Christmas a 
crime there were still some inde- 
pendent souls who would not be 
silenced and continued to sing car- 
ols and somehow got them printed 
in spite of the Puritans. A song 
from the heart, is a blessed thing 
for it not only frees a man from his 
earthly troubles but it carries him 
on wings to the God Who gave him 
this glorious gift. 


“SUNNY BANK 


“As I sat on a sunny bank 
On Christmas Day in the morning, 


“I spied three ships come sailing by, 
On Christmas Day in the morning. 


“And who should be with those 
three ships 
But Joseph and his fair lady! 
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“O he did whistle, and she did sing, 
On Christmas Day in the morning. 


“And all the bells on earth did ring, 
On Christmas Day in the morning. 


“For joy that our Saviour He was 
born 

On Christmas Day in the morn- 
ing.” 


“SONG OF THE SHIP ? 


“There comes a ship a-sailing 
With angels flying fast; 
She bears a splendid cargo 
And has a mighty mast. 


“This ship is fully laden, 
Right to her highest board; 
She bears the Son from heaven, 
God’s high eternal Word. 


“Upon the sea unrufiled 

The ship moves in to shore, 
To bring us all the riches 

She has within her store. 


“And that ship’s name is Mary 
Of flowers the rose is she, 

And brings to us her baby 
From sin to set us free. 


“The ship made in this fashion, 
In which such store was cast, 

Her sail is love’s sweet passion, 
The Holy Ghost her mast.” 


s From The Oxford Book of Carols. By per- 
mission of the Oxford University Press. 


In many of the old carols the 
Three Kings of the Orient came to 
Bethlehem on the ships of the sea 
instead of upon the camel’s patient 
back, the age-old ship of the desert. 

To linger with those old songs is 
to be taken away for a few refresh- 
ing hours from our own most 
distressful time to the quiet days of 
long ago. Then men had time to 
note all the loveliness of the earth 
and to praise the God Who made it 
—and to remember at Christmas- 
tide the little Lord of all. Now He 
goes often forgotten among our 
piles of heaped-up, beribboned, cost- 
ly gifts, our hasty telegrams of 
greeting, our whole commercializa- 
tion of Christmas, with its workers 
who toil harder even than the serfs 
of old. To them Christmas music is 
mainly the endless tramping of hu- 
man feet, and at the season’s end 
a weariness hardly to be borne. 

Some happy day, grown wiser and 
kinder with the years, we shall shed 
forever the complications which 
clutter up our present living and 
make the Christmas festival some- 
thing of a nightmare for thousands 
of folk. We shall go back to a 
saner, simpler life. Then a true 
song, a joyous carol from the heart 
will again be possible, and then, 
surely, we shall hear again the 
heavenly choir and the first and 
grandest carol of them all—Gloria 
in Excelsis, and on earth peace to 
men of good will. 








GOOSE FLESH IN LITERATURE 


By ANNA McC.LurRE SHOLL 


a” July, 1938, a German psycholo- 
gist advertised in the London 
Times that he would be glad to 
communicate with the owners of 
alleged haunted houses for the 
purpose of investigating them. 
Whether he received any answers 
is not recorded, but a few days later 
another notice appeared in the per- 
sonal column of the Times, remind- 
ing all whom it might concern that 
the London Psychical Research So- 
ciety had been investigating haunt- 
ed houses, free of charge, for over 
half a century. Why import a 
gentleman from Germany? 

The literature of the occult is 
likely to flourish in a country where 
psychical invasions are whole- 
heartedly taken for granted, and 
may actually be cause for the can- 
cellation of a lease. England has 
always been famous for her wealth 
of ghostly tradition and her men of 
letters have made skillful use of it. 
From Shakespeare to H. G. Wells 
nearly every author of note has 
written at least one ghost story, or 
has made some reference to spec- 
tral matters in his letters or mem- 
oirs, or has, himself, been involved 
in an uncanny experience, such as 
Shelley’s recorded vision, after her 
death in Venice, of Allegra, Lord 
Byron’s little daughter. 

Much folklore, many “Golden 
Boughs” from the primitive ages 
bore fruit in this form, and became, 
after the lapse of centuries, an ac- 
companiment to violent historical 
events, even as late as the Great 
War. This was markedly the case 


in England many of whose famous 
apparitions, screaming skulls and 
warning specters began their life 
of rumor and tradition when Henry 
VIII. despoiled the monasteries. 
Sacrilege shuddered them into be- 
ing. The wraiths which are popu- 
larly supposed to haunt certain 
great English houses had their old- 
wives-tale origin in the resultant 
confusions of more than a century, 
from Anne Boleyn’s ghost at Hamp- 
ton Court to the evil cavalier’s at 
Welbeck Abbey and the apparition 
of Sir Henry Rich that frequents 
the yellow drawing-room of Hol- 
land House, in the white satin in 
which he went, “beautiful to the 
last” to his execution; a revenant 
of the reign of Charles I. 

It was not until the publication 
of Daniel Defoe’s “The Apparition 
of Mrs. Veal” that the ghost story in 
English literature assumed a well- 
rounded, didactic form. This brief 
tale exhibits in miniature Defoe’s 
reportorial genius, so vividly ex- 
emplified on a large scale in his 
History of the Plague in London, of 
which visitation he had had no 
actual experience. The clear-cut 
realism in the narrative of Mrs. 
Veal’s appearance, after her death, 
to her friend and benefactor, is far 
more impressive than the later 
pseudo-Gothic paraphernalia of the 
specter employed by the Castle of 
Otranto school of romanticists. 

Sir Walter Scott’s sounder con- 
ception of medievalism cleared 
away, as did Coleridge’s, much of 
this lumber and brought the whole 
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romantic movement into plausibil- 
ity. Of Scott’s not too frequent short 
stories, “The Tapestried Chamber” 
is a notable instance of the wraith 
tale of retrospective evil, of haunt- 
ings caused by old crimes. It is the 
progenitor of all the shivery stories 
of shunned rooms in which one 
night’s experiences suffice to drive 
the occupant, by preference, to a 
windy lodging on the leads. In Sir 
Walter’s narrative the unsuspecting 
guest is a brave general who is lit- 
erally hag-ridden in an ancient tap- 
estried chamber, thereafter to be 
sealed up and left undisputed to 
recrudescent evil. The ancient 
haunted room became through 
Scott’s tale a stock-in-trade of later 
authors, and after the lapse of a 
century H. G. Wells employs the 
familiar setting in “The Ghost of 
Fear,” a narration of curiosity con- 
cerning the occult. Investigations 
cease when, in the avoided, ancient 
room the candles go out, one after 
another to allow blackness to bulk 
large and assume possession. 

After Scott, Lord Edward Bulwer- 
Lytton and Charles Dickens were 
his immediate successors to con- 
tinue the ghost story evolved from 
retrospective evil. Bulwer-Lytton’s 
“House and the Brain” is included 
in most anthologies of the super- 
natural in fiction, though the effect 
of this tale of a haunted London 
house is marred by the too liberal 
employment of the claptrap of 
séance and the abracadabra of nec- 
romantic devices. 

Charles Dickens was more at 
home in the kaleidescopic scenes of 
London than in haunted houses, 
more a master of the grotesque and 
the bizarre than of occult morbidi- 
ties. Yuletide warmth fills his 
“Christmas Carol” and Marley’s 
ghost pales against the emerald and 


vermillion wealth of holly. A mel- 
ancholy tenderness infuses the nar- 
rative of “The Haunted Man”; and 
only in “Trial for Murder” which 
he wrote in conjunction with 
Charles Collins did he present his 
subject starkly and with ghostly 
value. He was modern in employ- 
ing contemporary scenery for his 
settings, even utilizing the newly 
built railroads of England in his 
“The Signal-Man.” 

One of his successors in this 
technique was Amelia B. Edwards 
whose “The Four-Fifteen Express” 
is an admirable instance of the 
clever blending of the supernatural 
with the machinery of the present 
time—so well worked out that the 
reader raises no protest against the 
introduction of the spirit of a mur- 
dered man in a railway carriage, 
under circumstances which lead to 
the discovery of the killer. Perci- 
val Landon’s “Thurnley Abbey” re- 
verts to an ancient setting with a 
horrible haunting which nearly de- 
prives three present-day people of 
their senses. As a shocker it has a 
close rival in L. P. Hartley’s “A 
Visitor from Down Under.” May 
Sinclair’s “The Villa Desiree,” in 
which evil is felt rather than seen, 
her merciless “Where their Fire is 
not Quenched,” have much in com- 
mon with the eerie quality of Lady 
Cynthia Asquith’s “God Grante that 
she lye Still.” 

Follies rather than mortal sins 
are expiated in Rudyard Kipling’s 
“The Phantom Rickshaw” in which 
it is indicated that a meaningless 
flirtation may bring a desolate lady 
from her grave—rickshaw and all. 
Kipling knew his India and did 
not confine his ghost stories to the 
resident British. In “The Recru- 
descence of Imray” he made use of 
oriental superstition as the cause 
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of a murder whose victim haunts 
his former bungalow where his 
body is hidden above the ceiling 
cloth. The great dog of the house- 
hold makes things agreeable for a 
guest by his marked preference for 
the porch over the living-room. The 
sensitiveness of animals to occult 
influences is a thread that runs 
through a number of supernatural 
tales, a survival, probably, like the 
black cat tradition, of the universal 
part played by animals in folklore 
and fairy stories. 

Whatever the theme ghostly fic- 
tion possesses one marked charac- 
teristic. With the exception of re- 
ligious tracts and sermons no form 
of literature is so rigidly moral in 
it implications. The criminal is 
not allowed to rest in his grave, nor 
his crime to go unavenged or unre- 
vealed. “Murder will out” forms 
the bulk of the subject matter, even 
though the secret, when discovered, 
remains a secret known only to two 
persons, as in “The Haunted Hotel” 
by Wilkie Collins. In this unpleas- 
ant but very readable short novel he 
employs his detective skill as a 
foundation for a spectral super- 
structure, a throwback to the Castle 
of Otranto school of the eighteenth 
century romanticists. A Venetian 
palace transformed into a hotel is 
the appropriate setting, the specter 
of a severed head the fitting device 
—neck or nothing in this type of 
old-fashioned ghost story! At the 
extreme other end of the scale is 
Elizabeth Bowen’s brilliant “The 
Cat Jumped,” in which the whole 
psychology of fear takes the place 
of a haunting, with full measure of 
horror. 

Walter de la Mare and Algernon 
Blackwood are both very much at 
home in this debatable territory, 
the former author possessing a 
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most delicate and elusive technique 
in his presentation of the supernat- 
ural, the hovering, hesitant flight of 
a butterfly over a field of asphodel. 
His twilights are those of forgotten 
gardens, of shunned and silent 
rooms where the ripple of reflected 
light or the play of leaf shadows on 
the paneled walls merge into the in- 
substantial, become palimpsests for 
the sensitive. In “Crewe,” a tale 
told by the former butler in a lone- 
ly vicarage, himself responsible for 
the deaths of his two fellow-serv- 
ants, the effect of horror is height- 
ened by the hush that lies over the 
old rectory, by the dropping of ripe 
peaches in its opulent and silent 
garden, upon whose deserted paths 
the ghost of the dead gardener puts 
no step, but looms like a scarecrow 
in the hot distance of the fields. In 
“A Recluse” the hair-raising qual- 
ity is produced by such slight 
touches as the icy look of the 
Waterford glass crystals pendant 
from the chandeliers, and the curi- 
ous shapes, brightly green, in the 
topiary garden. The involuntary 
guest compelled to occupy the room 
of the dead secretary, escapes only 
because his sinister host is taking a 
dawn excursion out of his body. 
“Seaton’s Aunt,” a story of mental 
murder, is made dreadful by what 
it implies rather than states out- 
right. De la Mare and Algernon 
Blackwood are both adepts in ef- 
fecting horror through circuitous 
means. Mary E. Wilkins also pos- 
sessed this gift and illustrates it in 
her “Shadows on the Wall,” by 
some considered the most terrifying 
ghost story in the English language, 
though others award the palm to 
Henry James’s “The Turn of the 
Screw” with a close runner-up in 
Edward Lucas White’s “Lukun- 
doo,” a tale of African black magic. 
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Hugh Walpole’s “Mrs. Lunt” re- 
turns sharply to the theme of “The 
Tapestried Chamber” in a modern 
setting with the murdered wife of 
the high-strung man of letters com- 
ing back, as she had vowed, to 
haunt him and cause his death. 
The shivery atmosphere of this tale 
is partially dependent on the set- 
ting of a lonely country house, 
wind, darkness and the shadowy 
third of the killer’s conscience. 
Ambrose Bierce makes little use of 
the conventional accessories of the 
ghost story but evokes his grimness 
of effect, as in “The Middle Toe of 
the Right Foot,” from the most sor- 
did surroundings. No benefit here 
of Poe’s crimson stained glass and 
black velvet draperies, but the re- 
vealing dust of a shanty in which 
the imprint of a woman’s spectral 
feet reveals that the middle toe of 
the right one is missing as in life. 

Tales of prospective evil through 
supernatural warning stem, of 
course from the lore of premoni- 
tions, second sight, dreams and 
omens, and such legends as the 
death warnings of the White Lady 
of the Hapsburg dynasty, or the 
ghostly coaches that drive up to an- 
cestral homes when one of the fam- 
ily is to die. Poe’s “A Tale of the 
Ragged Mountains,” though not 
strictly in this class, is a fine ex- 
ample of the interweaving of an his- 
torical event —the insurrection of 
Cheyte Sing at Benares in 1780— 
with the coming tragedy of a wan- 
derer in the mountains, who, in a 
secluded glen beholds the violence 
in an Asiatic city as if actually hap- 
pening before him. 

In the “The Tall Woman” by the 
Spanish author Pedro Antonio de 
Alarcon a haunting boyhood fear 
takes shape in the sinister hag who 
presages his misfortunes and his 


death in early manhood. The theme 
of coming evil is admirably treated 
in Edith Wharton’s “Afterward,” 
which blends the past and future in 
a specter never known as one until 
long after its appearance. In the 
strange “On the Staircase” by Kath- 
erine Fullerton Gerould, the ghostly 
element is centered in the omens 
that appear on the staircase of a 
modern house to different people, 
presaging the causes of their 
deaths. A similar subject is found 
in W. F. Harvey’s portentous 
“August Heat.” 

Comparatively few stories of the 
supernatural deal with the appari- 
tions of children, or with occult in- 
fluences involving children. Henry 
James's appalling “Turn of the 
Screw” heads the list for prolonged 
horror whose source is the evil in- 
fluence, before and after their 
deaths, exerted by two servants on 
two children under their charge. 
The valiant fight of the high-mind- 
ed governess who tells the tale, 
against the powers of darkness re- 
sults in victory, but only at the cost 
of death. The author’s rejection of 
all the usual ghostly accessories 
adds to the poignant effect of this 
acknowledged masterpiece of oc- 
cult fiction. Almost at the other 
extreme through its tenderness and 
wistful beauty is Mrs. Oliphant’s 
“The Library Window” around 
which a young girl weaves her fan- 
cies. The scene is a college town 
in Scotland, a country even more 
hospitable to ghosts than England. 

Mrs. Gaskell, the biographer of 
the Bronté family, wrote of the 
specter of a child in “The Old 
Nurse’s Story,” luring a living child 
toward eerie landscapes. In Mary 
E. Wilkins’s “The Wind in the Rose- 
Bush” the passing spirit of the 
neglected stepdaughter sways a 
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rose-bush on a windless day. From 
this omen the dead girl’s aunt, who 
has been kept in ignorance of her 
death, receives her first impression 
of a hidden tragedy. New England 
reticence weaves a magic of horror 
about the incidents of the story, an 
effect heightened by such slight 
touches as the weather vane on a 
deserted barn in the shape of a ship 
in full sail. The odor of baking 
biscuit in another child ghost story 
by the same author intensifies the 
spiritual remoteness of the narra- 
tor from the homely scene about 
her. As in Grant Wood’s painting 
“New England Gothic” common- 
place settings increase dramatic 
value. “The Haunted Doll’s House” 
by another author goes too far into 
the darkness to be read willingly a 
second time. Happier in subject is 
the beautiful “They” of Rudyard 
Kipling, a story of an English gar- 
den haunted by lovely children. 

The ghost story of locality is 
comparatively rare, though of late 
years some very good examples 
have found their way into antholo- 
gies. Like other tales of the super- 
natural the haunted locality harks 
back to primitive beliefs, when 
whole regions were under taboos. 
In “The Dead Valley” by Ralph 
Adams Cram a valley inimical to 
human life nearly proves fatal to 
two children who have accidentally 
wandered into it. Algernon Black- 
wood’s “The Willows” describes an 
adventure of spectral import on an 
island in the Danube, a desolate re- 
gion of swamps and forests. The 
mounting fears of two campers con- 
cern those dim forces of nature 
which, aside from supernatural im- 
plication, press heavily upon the 
consciousness of most men strand- 
ed in a wilderness. The narrator 
thus records his sensations: 
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“I gazed across the waste of wild 
waters; I watched the whispering 
willows; I heard the ceaseless beat- 
ing of the tireless wind; and, one 
and all, each in its own way, stirred 
in me the sensation of a strange 


distress. . . . They made me think 
of a host of beings from another 
plane of life . . . and the note of the 


willow camp now became unmis- 
takeably plain to me. We were in- 
terlopers.” 


“The Wendigo” by the same au- 
thor is another highly dramatic 
story of a haunted locality, in the 
wilderness of Canada, violently in- 
fested by something not in any 
known zoology. John Metcalfe’s 
“In the Bad Lands” goes no further 
afield than a tract in the environs of 
an English town, a spectral land- 
scape recalling the ghost farm of 
Connecticut. 

Edgar Allan Poe was peculiarly 
sensitive to the night-side of land- 
scapes and employed it to heighten 
the romantic mysteries of his tales, 
as in “The Fall of the House of 
Usher,” in which the material and 
the spiritual are strangely blended. 
The blighting influence of the an- 
cestral mansion seeps through its 
crumbling walls and spreads corro- 
sive sublimate over the environs. 


“I know not how it was... but 
with the first glimpse of the build- 
ing a sense of insufferable gloom 
pervaded my spirit . . . I looked 
upon the scene before me. . . upon 
the bleak walls . . . the vacant eye- 
like windows — upon a few rank 
sedges —and upon a few white 
trunks of decayed trees — with an 
utter depression of soul.” 





Richard Middleton’s ghost ship is 
a haunted locality story of a lighter 
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variety, relieved by touches of rus- 
tic humor; and Richard LeGal- 
lienne’s “Haunted Orchard” is an 
idyll of ancient sweetness embodied 
in a lilting French song. 

Certain tales of the supernatural 
fall into no obvious category, and 
some only skirt that twilight re- 
gion, as Hawthorne’s “The Minis- 
ter’s Black Veil” which is more 
disturbing in implication than the 
out-and-out ghost story. Bram 
Stoker’s famous “Dracula” belongs 
of course to the universal vampire 
legends. 

The sea, always a haunted terri- 
tory, hiding dead men’s bones, has 
its own ghostly literature, echoes of 
those superstitions that in the days 
of sailing vessels, at least, accom- 
panied the voyagers. F. Marion 
Crawford’s “The Upper Berth” is 
dominated by the drowned; while 
in Joseph Conrad’s “The Brute” an 
entire ship becomes an instrument 
of malice, killing a man on every 
voyage. Poe’s “MS. Found in a 
Bottle” is perhaps the outstanding 


example of a ghost story of the sea. 
The many tales of the mystery of 
the Marie Celeste, found in mid- 
ocean, intact and abandoned, veer 
close to the uncanny. 

From Pliny the Younger, who 
wrote to a friend of a haunted 
house in Athens, to the prolific M. 
R. James, who so cleverly combines 
ghostly with antiquarian lore, the 
literature of the spectral has had a 
flourishing life. But it is a region 
best left to the authors who take the 
supernatural in their stride, that 
they may furnish, perhaps, an 
hour’s entertainment to some read- 
er weary of the roar and rattle of a 
mechanical ‘civilization. And, in 
the majority of instances, the ghost 
story is an implicit argument for 
holy living and holy dying; other- 
wise the shadow on the staircase, 
the whisper at the window, the sigh 
in the chimney, the evil odor in the 
corridor, the rustle of spectral gar- 
ments; and the fervent prayers of 
the living, “God grante that they lye 
still.” 








MARY 


By RopericK MACEACHEN 


HEN woman found her dignity 
And Motherhood sublimity 
When first, unto her eager breast, 
His hungry lips she gently pressed. 








MARINDA’S CHRISTMAS 


By EpitH Tatum 


HE wind howled around the 

cabin with spiteful intensity. It 
hurled sleet against the cracked 
windowpanes with a fierce stinging 
sound and carried glowing sparks 
from the big chimney in fantastic 
dances before dropping them in 
some snowy corner to perish. 

Marinda shivered and drew her 
ragged shawl closer around her 
head and shoulders. She clung with 
one slim, brown hand to a post of 
the rickety porch to steady herself 
against the gusts of wind, her head 
bent listening intently to the med- 
ley of sounds it brought to her from 
the town. With her highly devel- 
oped sense of hearing she could dis- 
tinguish what to the ordinary ear 
would have been merely a rumbling 
confusion. She heard the buzzing 
of motor cars, the grate of ma- 
chinery, voices, occasional laughter, 
the distant howling of a lonely dog, 
and above it all the eerie moaning 
and whining of the wind around 
corners and through telephone 
wires. 

Suddenly she caught the faint 
thud and crunch of approaching 
footsteps,—a Negro’s step, heavy 
and slipshod. At the sound her 
slender figure straightened and her 
brown face lifted expectantly to the 
stinging sleet. 

“Nick!” she cried questioningly. 

A moment later she drooped 
again, for she knew that it was not 
Nick, that beloved prodigal husband 
of hers who was prone to indulge 
in these periodical disappearances 
which she dreaded and moaned 








over from the depths of her loving 
soul. She waited, dull with disap- 
pointment until the approaching 
tread came very near and stopped. 

“Hello!” called a man’s voice 
from the gate. “Hello! —Got er 
dawg?” 

From the loud pitch of the voice 
Marinda knew that the stranger was 
not aware of her presence so she 
stepped out from behind her shelter 
and answered him. 

“Yas, we’s got er dawg but he’s 
shet up in de house.” 

“*’D’evenin’, ma’m,” the strange 
voice exclaimed hastily. “I nuver 
seed you standin’ dar, er I would’n 
been bawlin’ so loud. Kin I come in 
outn de cole?” he added hesitat- 
ingly. 

Instead of replying, Marinda 
turned away with outstretched, 
groping hands and uplifted face to- 
ward the closed cabin door. 

“Foster, Foster,” she called, a 
note of anxiety in her voice. 

The old Negro at the gate watched 
her, his eyes wide and his chin 
dropped. “Lawdy, honey, cyarn’t 
you see?” he cried, in a hushed tone 
of sympathy. “Po’ lil gal, now 
ain’t dat er pity!” 

The cabin door opened, letting 
out a broad shaft of light from the 
blazing fire of pine-knots within, 
and a young Negro man stepped out 
hurriedly in response to Marinda’s 
call. 

“Whut you want wid Foster, 
honey?” he asked as he guided her 
through the door. 

“Dar’s a strange nigger at de 
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gate. Hit kinder skaid me,” she 
answered plaintively. “I thought at 
fust hit wuz Nick. Jest ’pears lak 
Nick ain’t nuver gwine come home 
no mo’.” 

It was cheery inside the cabin. 
Exia, Marinda’s sister, was prepar- 
ing supper on a small stove in one 
corner. Queenie, the eldest of 
Exia’s three children put the dishes 
ona table. Arbetra, a black, bullet- 
headed boy and little round Fos- 
tella, the baby, sat on the floor play- 
ing with cedar slats. A big hound 
lay before the fire, his yellow eyes 
unclosing and his tail tapping a 
welcome to Marinda as she sat down 
near him. 

Arbetra dropped his slats and 
drew a stool close to Marinda’s 
knee. “Rindy, tell us ‘bout Sandy 
Claus whut comes down de chimbly 
Chris’mus night an’ brings things 
ter good chillun,” he begged per- 
suasively. 

Marinda brushed the tears from 
her cheeks with the back of her 
hand. “Honey, I cyarn’t ’member 
*bout no Sandy Claus ef yo’ Unc’ 
Nick don’ come home,” she said, a 
sob catching in her throat. “Hit 
look lak he ain’t nuver gwine come 
home no mo’.” 

“Aw be shame er yo’se’f, 
*Rindy,” exclaimed Exia encourag- 
ingly. “Don’ you know er young 
nigger’s bleeged ter hev ’is fling? 
You jes mah’ied Nick too soon, dat’s 
all. You didn’t gib ’im er chanct 
ter git dat patch er wile oats whut 
ev’y man jes natchully got ter ’ten’ 
ter. Hit’s dis way, honey—” 

The door opening interrupted her 
and she turned quickly in time to 
see her husband, Foster, usher into 
the glow of the fire an old Negro 
man. 

“Dis hyer is ole Unc’ Mose Sim- 
mons,” Foster explained as he 
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pushed a chair toward his visitor. 
“He’s trablin’ fum down beyant 
Burnt Corn tryin’ ter git ter ’is 
dahter’s up at Sandy Bottom in 
time fer Chris’mus. Kin you put 
"im up fer de night, Exy? Hit’s er 
mighty bad spell er weather out 
do’s,” he added with a touch of 
anxiety in his voice. 

Exia hesitated, a frown darken- 
ing her face. 

“IT nuver ’spected ter git caught 
out ternight,” the stranger ven- 
tured apologetically. “I "lowed I'd 
be ter Mandy’s by supper time, but 
somehow I jes couldn’ mek no time. 
I don’ seem ter be reat peart, no- 
way. De ole man ain’t ez young as 
he wuz onct.” He laughed a little, 
but there was more of pathos than 
of mirth in the sound. 

Marinda sprang to her feet, near- 
ly upsetting tiny Fostella who had 
crept near to hear about Sandy 
Claus. “Corse he kin stay,” she 
announced positively. “He kin hev 
my room, cose Nick ain’t hyer an’ 
I kin mek me er pallet down hyer 
by de fire.” 

The old Negro looked at her sym- 
pathetically. “Sech er pity, sech er 
pity,” he murmured softly with a 
shake of his gray head. 

Whatever gentle, blind Marinda 
said was law in the cabin, so old 
Mose Simmons stayed the night and 
occupied her tiny shed room and its 
clean bed. He did not go on to 
Sandy Bottom the next morning, 
however, for he was taken very ill 
in the night. Foster went for the 
doctor, who looked grave and pro- 
nounced it smallpox. He immedi- 
ately quarantined the inmates of 
the cabin, forbidding them on pain 
of dire punishment to communi- 
cate with the outside world. Their 
rations would be sent by the town 
and put out on the porch for them. 
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Exia was in a panic of fright. 
She refused to go into the sick 
man’s room or to allow Foster to 
go, and she kept the children hud- 
died in the sleeping room as far 
away as possible. But Marinda 
tended the old man with the loving 
care and faithfulness of a daughter, 
though her last hope of Nick’s re- 
turn for Christmas vanished with 
the quarantine. 


Down in the village in the back 
room of a Negro store a gaily 
dressed black girl was banging out 
a popular swing tune on an old 
cracked piano and singing in a rich, 
uncultivated contralto. Several 
couples were keeping time in a gro- 
tesque imitation of the dances of 
the day. At a table in a corner sat 
a young Negro man drinking 
shinny, the illicit whisky of the 
Deep South. Though not drunk, his 
bloodshot eyes and flabby face had 
the appearance of one who has not 
been entirely sober for days. A yel- 
low girl in a gaudy red dress stood 
by the table, her hands resting on it 
and leaning in an attitude that 
brought her laughing face close to 
his. 

“Nick, is you hyerd de news?” 
she inquired mischievously. 

“Yas, I done hyerd fifty times dat 
hit’s snowin’,” he replied without 
interest. 


“Snowin’!” she shrilled with a 
laugh. “I ain’t studyin’ "bout no 
snow. Dis I’m talkin’ ’bout is sho 


nough news. Rindy’s got er feller!” 

Nick put down his glass with a 
bang. “Whut’s dat you say?” he 
demanded threateningly, a gleam of 
something ugly lighting his dull 


eyes. 
“Jes whut I tole yer,” Rissy an- 

swered tauntingly. 

erse’f ernother feller. 


“Rindy’s got 
Hit’s time, 
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ain’t it? You been an’ lef’ ’er so 
long.” 

“Be shame er you’se’f, gal,” ex- 
claimed an older man, stepping up 
to the table and laying a restraining 
hand on Nick’s shoulder. “She’s 
jes teasin’ you, Nick. She’s talkin’ 
*bout ole man Mose Simmons, he’s 
mos’ nigh eighty yer’s ole. He 
stopped dar las’ night an’ done come 
down wid de smallpox. Dey do say 
’e’s erbout ter die. An’ Foster an’ 
Exy, dey’s skaid ter death, but dat 
li'l bline gal er yourn is nussin’ ’im 
by ’erse’f. I don’ see how she kin 
do it an’ her bline. She’s gwine 
ketch fire fus’ news you know Nick. 
Dat sho is one good gal. She’s wuth 
all de yaller gals in de country.” 

Rissy tossed her head and made 
a face at him. But Nick was not 
noticing her. Nursing smallpox !— 
smallpox! burn up! He rose to his 
feet, slowly, but with determination 
and groped for his hat. 

“Whut you gwine do?” 
ed Rissy. 

“T’s gwine up dar.” 

“Gwine up dar!” There was 
genuine horror in the girl’s voice. 
“But you cyarn’t, dey’s all qua’n- 
tined. Ef you goes dar you got ter 
stay an’ you'll tek hit an’ die!” 

“I’s gwine up dar,” Nick reiter- 
ated stolidly. He stood and looked 
down at her and on past her. He 
seemed to see clearly visioned in 
place of her yellow face, one sweet 
and brown with blind eyes, and in 
his ears sounded a soft voice with 
pleading music in it. Both face and 
voice had been dim to his drunken 
senses for days. Smallpox—burn 
up—his little brown Marinda! 

“T’s gwine,” he repeated with 
finality. 

It was a long way, and the wind 
was keen and biting. The stretches 
of snow, something so unusual in 


demand- 
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that southern country, filled him 
with vague uneasiness. The thought 
of the danger he was going into op- 
pressed him like a nightmare. For 
like all his race he had an instinc- 
tive horror of contagious diseases 
and the dreaded quarantine. But 
against this blackness of fear stood 
out Marinda’s slender, waiting fig- 
ure with its upraised, listening face 
which seemed to be pleading with 
him to return. 

“I don’ see how come Foster is 
sech a coward,” he grumbled to him- 
self as he plodded on. “He’n’ Exy 
got no business lettin’ dat chile nuss 
dat ole villyun. An’ she cyarn’t see 
nuther. Fus news you knows she 
gwine bu’n ’erse’f up. Nemmine, I’s 
gwine up dar an’ mek dem niggers 
plum shame er dairse’fs.” 


Marinda sat crouched in a deso- 
late heap beside the small fire on 
the hearth. The old Negro lay on 
her bed unconscious and breathing 
heavily. Every now and then she 
lifted her head and listened in- 
tently. 

“I b’lives he ain’t long fer dis 
worl’,” she thought miserably. 
“Ev’y body I ever hyerd breathe lak 
dat tuk an’ died. An’ I’s hyer by 
mah’se’f, an’ I’s afraid,” she went 
on whimperingly. 

The wind puffed the smoke down 
the chimney and she drew back 
hastily in fear of sparks, running 
her nervous fingers up and down 
over her clothes in search of them. 
It was very cold. Great cracks in 
the walls let in the snow in small 
drifts and the uneven floor failed 
to keep out the wind. Marinda 
shivered and drew the old bed quilt 
closer around her shoulders. 


“I ’spec I’s gwine tek dis hyer 
smallpox an’ die too,” she whis- 
pered plaintively to herself. “An’ 
I ain’t gwine see Nick no mo’, cose 
he’s quan’tined away an’ hit’s 
Chris’*mus—” Words failed her 
and her head went down on her 
knees with a sob. 

But presently she lifted it again 
to listen. Way in the distance there 
was a faint sound which slowly 
grew more distinct—a soft crunch, 
crunch in the snow. Someone was 
coming,—near and nearer. She 
sprang to her feet, her hands at 
her throat for her breath came 
chokingly. 

The cabin door opened and closed 
and the steps came in her direction. 
Her eyes strained wide in her in- 
tense desire to see; her lips parted 
in a radiant smile. It was Nick 
come back to her! She started to 
meet him, her hands outstretched, 
then she remembered. 

“Nick, oh, Nick,” she shrilled, 
“go back, go back! Don’ come in 
hyer—you’ll ketch it an’ die! Oh, 
my-Gawd-er-Mighty, mek ’im go 
back!” 

She sank on her knees and threw 
her arms up over her head, rocking 
back and forth singing whispering- 
ly. “Nick done come back, Nick 
done come back ter me!” 

A moment later he had her in his 
arms holding her close against his 
broad breast. 

“Li'l brown gal, li’l brown gal,” 
he soothed her crooningly. “I's 
done come back ter yer, an’ I ain’t 
gwine leab you no mo’. I’s gwine 
stay hyer an’ nuss dat ole critter 
an’ tek keer er mah gal. ... An’ I’s 
done brung er basket er Sandy 
Claus fer you-all an’ fer de chillun.” 
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THE OPINIONS OF OuR CONTEMPORARIES 


1 gre primary question for us is 
not whether we will get into the 
war, but whether we will let the 
war get into us. Negative concep- 
tions of peace as merely a state of 
unexploded bombs must make way 
for something far more positive. If 
we understand that Europe did not 
have peace and therefore could not 
lose it; that war is mental before it 
is military, and that our danger 
point is there, we shall have the 
matter fairly well in hand... . The 
best protection the United States 
can have now is renewed attention 
to its unfinished tasks. . . . The 
war in Europe is made by those 
who have failed in their economic 
tasks. It is always easier to make 
munitions than to create and sup- 
ply markets. Our American task is 
work; not only have we not finished 
it, we have not as yet even earnest- 
ly begun it. Other nations have 
commitments that leave them no al- 
ternative. We recognize that... . 
That, however, is not yet our di- 
lemma. We have only one commit- 
ment—the liberty, peace and pros- 
perity of all men. American sym- 
pathies are heavily engaged, of 
course, but our judgment and our 
hands are still free. We must keep 
them free. . . . No gate should be 
opened that bars war out. All gates 
should be kept barred that may let 
war in. And the decision of these 
things should be kept where at this 
moment it is, where precisely it be- 
longs—in the firm control of the 
American people themselves. 


—W. J. Cameron, on the Ford Sunday Eve- 
ning Hour, September 24th. 





Peace is the fruit of justice and 
charity; and on the spiritual plane, 
beyond the purely temporal causali- 
ties of politics and economics, real 
though those are, we [Catholics] 
are reaping the logical conclusion 
of the lack of justice and of charity 
in our world. It is not for us to 
project the blame on to others: let 
us recall the history of the papal 
struggle for social justice, with its 
sad record of failure on the part of 
Catholics to implement the lead 
given by the Papacy. Let us recall 
the more recent history of the 
struggle of the Popes for interna- 
tional justice, and ask ourselves 
whether we did all in our power to 
follow up the lead they gave us 
there, to uphold the principles they 
expounded, to work for that inter- 
national society which they for 
their part laboured so hard to build. 
We are, in fact, as the rest of men. 


—Geratp VANN, O.P., in Blackfriars (Ox- 
ford), October. 


The disorder of Europe is due to 
defection at home, a wanton peace, 
irreligion and atheism, great in- 
gratitude and self-interest, every 
moment unsettling the old founda- 
tions, and never constant to any 
one thing. Germany is drawing to- 
ward Vienna and France is swal- 
lowing up almost all of Flanders. 


—From the Diary of Jonn Everyn (1663), 
quoted by the Rev. Geornce Lawrence Parker, 
in The New York Times, November 7th. 


We Americans have been in- 
formed by the controlled press of 
certain other nations that we are a 
soft people, because we thrill to the 
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march of an eleven down the field 
instead of to the tramp of armies of 
our boys toward and over a neigh- 
bor’s frontier. Is it purely coinci- 
dence that the same peoples, once 
deeply religious, are bullied and 
dragooned by their rulers into a 
neglect and even scorn of the wor- 
ship of God? If facts stand forth 
above others in the great flood of 
sympathy, of cheer and desire to 
help that has engulfed me and 
mine, it is that the average Ameri- 
can has a simple, abiding and un- 
ashamed faith in God. If in ordi- 
nary affairs he does not vaunt it 
overmuch, yet it leaps forth in 
crisis. In all humility it makes one 


proud to be an American. 

—Donacp G. Herainc, of Lambertville, 
father of Don Herring, Princeton University 
tackle, whose left leg was amputated as a 
result of injuries suffered in the Brown- 
Princeton football game on October 28th, 
quoted in Herald Tribune, November 7th. 


Man is either a person, something 
unique in all nature and different 
in kind from all other visible living 
things in his contact with the tran- 
scendental, or he is merely an indi- 
vidual in a species of animals, hav- 
ing no more transcendental contacts 
than has any other animal, or a 
plant or a stone. There is no mid- 
dle position; he must be one thing 
or the other. And it makes all the 
difference to “democracy” which 
alternative he chooses. If we re- 
gard man as a person, then society 
and therefore civil government— 
will exist for the sake of the person. 
If we regard man as an individual 
then he will exist for the sake of so- 
ciety, like any other individual ani- 
mal in an animal species, and civil 
government will assume a corre- 
sponding form. In the former case, 
the essence of civil government will 
lie in the protection of the personal 
rights due to man as against so- 





ciety. In the latter case, the es- 
sence of civil government will be 
enforcement of social rights against 
the individual. It also, of course, 
makes all the difference in educa- 
tion whether we teach the pupil that 
he is a person or whether we teach 


him that he is a mere individual. 
—Tuomas F, Woopiock, in the Wall Street 
Journal, July 17th. 


A military defense against this 
menace [the vast campaign to de- 
stroy through revolution the very 
foundation of human liberty, belief 
in God and man’s immortal soul] is 
dictated to the European democra- 
cies by the circumstances in which 
they find themselves. But these are 
not our circumstances. Since they 
are not ours, since the onslaught on 
the social order does not come to 
America in the guise of military ag- 
gression, we should be fatally mis- 
taken if we drew a false conclusion 
and sought to defend the social or- 
der by means quite unsuited to the 
combat. ... Far from protecting us 
against this evil, American military 
participation would be but a trans- 
mission line to spread the pesti- 
lence to our country and then, in 
reverse, to the entire world. ... To 
adopt in this modern instance the 
doctrine of a “holy war” would 
render disservice not only to our- 
selves but to France and Britain as 


well. 
—Joun LaFanrce, in America, November 4th. 


We Germans did not surrender 
our freedom under dictation, duress 
or compulsion of any kind. Of our 
own free will we became an integral 
part of an organization created un- 
der the guidance of one who was at 
once a man of genius and a patriot. 
More important than the right to 
fashion our own lives according to 
our personal vagaries is our will to 
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be free once more from the external 
shackles of Versailles. The free- 
dom of the nation is more im- 
portant than the freedom of the in- 
dividual. This, my friends, made 
the appearance of Adolf Hitler on 
the German political scene a_ his- 
torical necessity for our people. 
The German people is more than a 
mass merely held together by force. 
Certainly we are not a democracy 
in the technical sense of the word, 
but a national community free from 
caste prejudice, with high aims on 
a broad basis; a community that 
rears within itself the promise of a 
new and happier social order. To- 
day we face the enormous problem 
whether three great nations whose 
people harbor no hatred against 
each other, although for several 
weeks they have been engaged in a 
war conducted up till now with a 
measure of moderation, will be able 
to find the way back to some un- 
derstanding before the last inhibi- 
tions against a war of extermina- 
tion have vanished. 


—Dr. Hans Borcners, German Consul Gen- 
eral, quoted in the New York World-Telegram, 
October 20th. 


Of thirty-four main raw ma- 
terials for manufacture, the British 
Empire, with one-fifth of the 
earth’s surface, has enough or more 
than enough of twenty-three; Ger- 
many of only two. This would not 
matter if the raw materials in the 
British Empire were exploited for 
the benefit of mankind in general. 
But on the contrary, they are not 
even exploited for the benefit of 
British citizens and subjects as 
such. They are exploited entirely 
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for the benefit of the few people 
who can provide the money and 
credit to exploit them, under a sys- 
tem in which the supply of credit 
is a monopoly: a monopoly which 
has also discovered long ago that 
there is no quicker and surer form 
of profit-making than the competi- 
tive manufacture of armaments. 
The completely logical conclusion 
from all this is the strange sort of 
war we are having now, and there 
seems every reason why it should 
become a permanent institution, 
perhaps with an occasional armis- 
tice at harvest-times. Our financial 
system has driven the world mad. 
The Nazis must be stopped of 
course, but they are only a bit 
madder than everybody else. Mean- 
while, unless we are clear about the 
causes of war, there is no hope of 
getting war-aims right, or of a just 
and lasting peace. 


—F. H. Darnxwater, in The Tablet (Lon- 
don), October 14th. 


Nothing has crippled the benefi- 
cent action of religion more than 
this alliance [of ecclesiastics] with 
economic or political forces. The 
idea that the Church has a mission 
to forward the schemes of the poli- 
ticians in this world seems folly, 
when we put it that crudely. But 
the politicians are always bidding 
for that support, and, alas, often 
securing it. Then, when a turn of 
the wheel brings another set of poli- 
tians into power, there is aggrieved 
surprise that the Church is perse- 
cuted. Unfortunately, it seems to 


be a lesson that never is learned. 
—Wirrip Parsons, Which Way, Democracy? 
(New York: Macmillan). 
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By G. M. GoppEN 


IPLOMATS, and the man and 

the woman in the street, have 
been hard put to it to reconcile the 
attitude of the Nazi leaders towards 
Moscow both before and after that 
fateful day when the Nazi Foreign 
Minister Herr von Ribbentrop de- 
scended, from Herr Hitler’s own 
airplane, at the Moscow airport, and 
entering the Soviet Prime Minister’s 
luxurious and bullet-proof limou- 
sine, proceeded to the Soviet capital, 
in order to sign the Pact of alliance 
with Stalin. Everyone knew that 
the Nazi regime had for years as- 
sumed the role of protector of 
Europe and the Far East from the 
Bolshevik menace, as typified in the 
sanguinary autocracy of Stalin. 
Everyone knew, or should have 
known, that only last March Stalin 
and his Government announced 
that they were then entering on an 
epoch of pure Communism in con- 
trast to the previous preliminary 
stage of mere Socialism; and that 
this new epoch was to lead to the 
ultimate erection of a “World Com- 
mune.” Was Herr Hitler contem- 
plating himself as the co-leader of 
a World Commune, hand in hand 
with the Soviet dictator whom he 
himself had described as a “blood- 
stained criminal”? What sense 
could be made out of the happen- 
ings in Moscow in those August 
days of last summer? 

The first result was one that 
Stalin and his colleagues have, in 
obedience to Leninist policy, en- 
deavored to bring about for years, 
that of the precipitation of “Capi- 





talist” nations in Europe into a 
large-scale war. As the ever cau- 
tious London Times declared, in a 
memorable leading article: “The 
signature of the Soviet -German 
agreement liberated and encour- 
aged Hitler to light the first flames 
of a world war in Europe.” The 
second decisive result also made 
sense and very good sense for 
Stalin; for the new Pact enabled 
the Red Army to annex half of 
Poland before Hitler had time to 
march his troops across that mar- 
tyred country. Soviet power ac- 
quired a large area for the exten- 
sion of Soviet “ideology.” Readers 
of THe CATHOLIC WorLpD do not 
need to be told the implications of 
an unfettered application of Soviet 
“ideology.” The blood of the eleven 
thousand Catholic priests slaugh- 
tered in less than three years in the 
Sovietized portion of Spain speaks 
eloquently on that score. So much 
for two of Stalin’s gains on and 
since August 22d. But what sense 
did that date make for Nazi Ger- 
many? What did this complete 
reversal of all Nazi policy and 
propaganda imply for the German 
people? 

It may be easier to find the cor- 
rect answer to that question if we 
look at the internal condition of 
Germany in the year before the as- 
sumption of all power by Herr Hit- 
ler, 1932. In the spring of that year 
the famous Communist leader Ernst 
Thaelmann stood as candidate for 
the German presidential elections, 
and polled 3,706,388 German votes. 
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The significance of that vote is not 
only the extent of avowed, active, 
and convinced Communism in Ger- 
many. Herr Thaelmann, two 
months before the elections, had 
announced himself as a supporter 
of the deadly “ideological” poison, 
constructive atheism; that active 
militant atheism which has been in 
full operation in Soviet Russia since 
1917, with its savage persecution of 
priests and lay-folk, its gross ridi- 
cule of all things sacred, its blas- 
phemous travesties of the Gospels, 
its anti-God processions, films, 
plays, newspapers, posters, lectures 
and exhibitions; and its “positive 
message.” The special “positive 
message” with which Herr Ernst 
Thaelmann concerned himself was 
the winning over of the Christian 
workman of Germany to the ranks 
of the “Godless,” so that these 
workers might join in the “Unified 
Red Front” of the German prole- 
tariat. Herr Thaelmann indicated 
in detail the ideological strategy by 
which this conversion was to be ef- 
fected, adding that Lenin showed 
the right way in dealing with re- 
ligion. Lenin, it will be remem- 
bered, declared that “all religious 
ideas are an unspeakable abomina- 
tion” (Lenin on Religion. English 
Edition, p. 50); and he saw to it 
that his Soviet State carried out as 
far as possible the complete eradi- 
cation of religion. The German 
“Godless” organ in which Herr 
Thaelmann delivered his message, 
the Proletarische Freidenker- 
stimme, called for votes for Herr 
Thaelmann as the leader of the 
Communist Party, “which pro- 
claims atheism and the fight against 
religion as one of its fundamental 
aims” (Proletarische Freidenker- 
stimme, February, 1932). One of 
the first results of the new Soviet- 
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Nazi pact was the release, so it was 
reported, of Herr Thaelmann from 
his Nazi prison. 

It is interesting today to recall, 
zlso, the intensive attack on the 
children of Germany planned by 
the proletarian freethinkers. The 
program for a single winter in- 
cluded the introduction of 20,000 
German peasant children to “God- 
less circles”; special Godless groups 
were to be established in schools; 
parents were to be induced to dis- 
continue giving religious instruc- 
tion to their children; anti-religious 
literature was to be distributed to 
children at the school entrances; 
the experiences of the Soviet mili- 
tant Godless were to be fully uti- 
lized.. The ideological education of 
the proletariat which the candi- 
date for the German presidency in 
1932 wished to see established in 
the German Fatherland was an 
education that would produce a 
generation of “Godless” youth. Is 
that ideal very different from an 
ideal officially promulgated for Hit- 
ler Youth? Last year the Commu- 
nist English organ TJhe Daily 
Worker quoted from an “Official 
Guide for the Education of the Hit- 
ler Youth”: “Christianity is a re- 
ligion for slaves and fools. The 
New Testament is a Jewish lie by 
the four Evangelists.” Is it possible 
that an ideological pact, put in prac- 
tice if not in the form of a signed 
document, between Sovietism and 
Nazism, preceded the Pact of 
August 22d, and is already in opera- 
tion in Germany? Such an ideologi- 
cal United Front would come into 
the open today. And within a fort- 
night of the signing of the Ribben- 
trop-Stalin Pact we find the B.U.P. 
recording that “it is reported that 
workers in Germany have been giv- 
ing the Communist salute of the 











clenched fist. Owing to Germany’s 
Pact with Russia the authorities are 
stated to be finding it impossible to 
punish the men.” 

It is pertinent to remember that 
in this same year, 1932, Stalin was 
specially hailed as the personal 
leader “in the near future” of revo- 
lutionary elements in foreign coun- 
tries, up to the point of the com- 
plete overthrow of their existing 
forms of Government; the U.S.S.R. 
being a “mighty bastion of world 
revolution” (Times, 11-8-32). 
There are other and deadlier weap- 
ons of aggression than the force of 
arms. In 1932 Soviet Russia an- 
nounced that one of the five prin- 
cipal strongholds of Communism 
was Germany. Throughout the 
Nazi regime the Communist Party 
of Germany has, it is claimed, main- 
tained its strength “underground.” 
Have unseen forces in the Third 
Reich consummated this seemingly 
contradictory Pact between two ap- 
parent opposites? Are there other 
indications of the ideological cap- 
ture of an effective minority in 
Germany, a minority which would 
prepare the ground for just such a 
Pact as this? 

As long ago as April 11, 1937, a 
Communist delegate, with most in- 
telligent foresight, presented a 
“radio station” as a “fraternal gift” 
to the German People’s Front. One 
evening in 1937 the German listen- 
ers heard on their radio: “Listen! 
listen! The transmitter of the 
German Communist Party speak- 
ing. Listen! listen! From today 
on we shall broadcast every night.” 
The German Communist Party was 
speaking no less persistently, 
though by other means, in the 
month previous to the outbreak of 
war. In other words, Moscow was 
skillfully preparing the ground in 
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readiness for the crop desired, 
should war be declared. Thus in 
August, 1939, the illegal Commu- 
nist organ the Rote Fahne was issu- 
ing the call to “distribute joint 
whispering campaign slogans, wall 
slogans, to spread leaflets in tele- 
phone and address books .. . or- 
ganize mass meetings at stations, 
fraternize on the streets with 
marching troops” (Daily Worker, 
8-25-39). This report was pub- 
lished six days after the signing of 
the Soviet-Nazi Pact. 

On the same day the Communist 
Daily Worker announced that 
“among the workers of Berlin there 
is deep relief and satisfaction over 
the news of the Soviet - German 
Nonaggression Pact. In the fac- 
tories they are seizing the opportu- 
nity so long denied to speak openly 
of their sympathy with the Soviet 
Union.” And, two days before the 
declaration of war, a non-Commu- 
nist agency, the Exchange Tele- 
graph, was reported as describing 
how “a strong agitation based on 
the Pact with Russia, and demand- 
ing the release of all workers in 
concentration camps, has made it- 
self apparent among the workers 
with revolutionary leanings, hither- 
to of course concealed.” The noc- 
turnal black-outs in Germany nat- 
urally favored “seditious” activi- 
ties; and these were carried so far, 
by the posting up of such notices on 
advertisement pillars, that orders 
had to be given to relax black-out 
intensity. And the famous French 
Communist tactics of the “sit 
down” strikes” have even been at- 
tempted, according to the claim of 
the Daily Worker of October 22d. 

Special interest attaches to the 
account in the responsible organ of 
the immense co-operative move- 
ment in England, a movement 
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which controls some £128,101,000 
share capital, and has an expendi- 
ture on salaries alone of £22,000,- 
000, the weekly paper known as 
Reynolds. In its issue of September 
10th, Reynolds announced that 
“through secret underground work- 
ers’ movements copies of millions 
of leaflets with which Germany has 
been bombarded by British airmen 
are being duplicated inside Ger- 
many, and distributed throughout 
the Reich. The German Freedom 
Movement which numbers thou- 
sands of German workers, artisans 
and intellectuals, and has members 
in the army and even in the Nazi 
Party is awaiting the moment to 
strike . . . exiled members of the 
movement throughout the world 
are now being mobilized for direct 
action. . . . Ten powerful secret 
radio stations are blasting away 
continually inside Germany. . 
Central liaison offices are being es- 
tablished in New York, Switzerland, 
Paris and London. From them will 
go out a flood of propaganda for 
smuggling into Germany... . Hein- 
rich Mann, now in France said to 
me: ‘Our Committee is in constant 
touch with forces inside the coun- 
try. Despite the Gestapo we are 
able to give information and en- 
couragement to the underground 
movement.’ Contact with and be- 
tween the sections of the movement 
inside Germany is maintained 
through a system of chain letters.” 
If the sudden reversal of German 
policy manifested in the Soviet- 
Nazi Pact represents the seizing by 
Stalin of a unique opportunity of 
penetrating Germany by ideological 
aggression, we should expect to find 
evidence of the creation and opera- 
tion of that prime weapon of Soviet 
strategy the United or People’s 
Front. And, accordingly, in mid- 
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October there appeared an excel- 
lently produced English journal of 
the “Friends of the German Peo- 
ple’s Front” entitled Inside Nazi 
Germany. The pages are full of the 
usual sentiments of the United 
Front stage of Soviet propaganda, 
that is ardent demands for peace 
and democracy. It will be remem- 
bered that Lenin seized all power 
over Russia in ten days, in 1917, 
with the cry for a “democratic 
peace” (The Russian Revolution. 
Mavor. P. 156, sqq). The aim of 
this propaganda journal is declared 
to be “the union of all democratic 
forces,” including Communists. 
But it is a legitimate forecast that 
the Communist tail will be found 
wagging the “democratic” dog. A 
strong indication of this develop- 
ment is to be seen in the note, on 
page 9, of Inside Nazi Germany an- 
nouncing that the publication Ger- 
many Today would cease publica- 
tion in favor of the new Inside Nazi 
Germany; and that some of the con- 
tributors of Germany Today “have 
offered their services and resources 
to Inside NaziGermany.” The super- 
seded publication was issued by the 
“Relief Committee of the Victims of 
Fascism” of 1, Litchfield Street, 
London, an organization which has 
been banned by the English Labor 
Party as one of the numerous con- 
stellations of the “Communist Solar 
System.” One of the secretaries was 
a prominent English Communist 
leader, who was also the British 
secretary of the international or- 
ganization, controlled from Mos- 
cow, known as “The Workers’ In- 
ternational Relief,” or the Mezhrab- 
kom, a Soviet propaganda body 
which operated from Ireland to 
China. It would not be surprising 
if the “resources” offered by Ger- 
many Today to the new United 
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Front organ of Germany, were also 
derived from Moscow. 

It is possible that the Soviet ag- 
gression on Poland, halted now at 
the newly-made Soviet-Nazi fron- 
tier, may be only waiting for the 
next word from Moscow. It is also 
possible that this “next word” may 
be a development of the cry that the 
Moscow radio programs, in Ger- 
man, proclaimed as their opening 
slogan, in the first week of October: 
“Proletarians of the World Unite!” 
That has been the rallying cry of 
the most savage attack upon the 
Christian Churches and indeed up- 
on all religious faiths that the world 
has experienced since the first cen- 
turies of the Christian era. Religion 
has been assailed, with every device 
of crueity and of intellectual in- 
genuity, in Soviet Russia, since 
1918. Down to the middle of 1936, 
42,800 Orthodox Russian priests 
were “liquidated”; and the cam- 
paign of the Soviet militant atheists 
was fully maintained last year. 
Most of the surviving members of 
Russian religious orders are in 
prison or in exile. In 1936, 800 
Catholic priests were in Soviet 
prisons, of whom 102 were exe- 
cuted. Today only four of the 200 
Evangelical pastors of Russia are 
alive. The Soviet persecution more- 
over is being intensified; in 1939, 
1,900 Orthodox churches, 240 
Catholic churches, 61 Lutheran 
churches, 200 mosques, and 115 
synagogues were closed (Schoenere 
Zukunft, 4-17-37. No. 29). In 
1938, over 8,000 anti-Christian lec- 
tures were arranged to take place 
at the Russian Easter. That is Stal- 
in’s chosen atmosphere. How com- 
pletely at home he would have felt 
had he traversed Nazi Poland, only 
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six weeks after the Nazi occupation, 
and observed the 211 churches and 
117 religious houses closed; the ar- 
rest of 193 members of religious or- 
ders; the maltreatment of priests; 
and the coercion of bishops (Times, 
10-24-39). How he would have 
applauded the behavior of members 
of the Nazi Gestapo, the opposite 
number of his own OGPU, when 
they invaded the Franciscan mon- 
astery at Gronau, near the Dutch 
frontier; denied the monks permis- 
sion to take any food with them 
when they were told to leave at 
once; and flatly refused the request 
of the rector to be allowed to re- 
move the Host, until he told the 
Nazi police that he would do so even 
if it cost him his life. Somewhat 
taken aback the Nazi officials then 
consented; and, smoking cigarettes, 
went with him to the chapel. The 
use of a ciborium was refused; and 
the Host was finally wrapped in a 
piece of paper which one of the offi- 
cers took from his pocket and threw 
at the rector’s feet. All the time the 
Nazi police kept up a steady flow of 
abuse and jeers (Times, 10-19-39). 

The seemingly sudden alliance of 
the Nazi leaders and Soviet rulers 
may well be based on an identity of 
conviction and of method far deeper 
than any superficial anti-Comin- 
tern fulminations; and when Nazi 
Germany puts about her helm, and 
joins forces with the Soviets, we 
recognize the cogency of the warn- 
ing delivered a few weeks ago by 
the Holy Father: “Across the face 
of Europe, Christian in all its fun- 
damental features, is thrown every 
day more threateningly and closer 
the sinister shadow of the thought 
and the activities of the enemies of 
God.” 








CALM BEFORE THE STORM 


By Prerre CRABITES AND JOHN EARLE UHLER 


y gens the collapse of Poland, 
aside from what might be con- 
sidered little more than skirmishes, 
the war has seemed to stop. The 
exciting accounts of battle that 
filled the pages of newspapers dur- 
ing September have disappeared. 
In their place we find announce- 
ments of diplomatic maneuvers; for 
example, the treaty between the 
Allies and Turkey. ‘To the super- 
ficial observer, it looks as if the 
war has passed from the hands of 
the soldier into those of the diplo- 
mat. Many of those persons who 
comment on the news in the press 
are perplexed. Because of the calm 
at the front, they refer to the war 
as “amazing” or, as an otherwise 
dignified commentator has put it, 
“screwy.” They judge that, since 
something appears to be going on 
behind the scenes, the belligerents 
are jockeying for position—or per- 
haps even negotiating for peace. 
The quiet at the front, they would 
lead us to think, is a sort of dis- 
ordered armistice. All of which may 
be true, and peace may be around 
the corner. But it is far more safe 
and reasonable to suppose that the 
military sluggishness on the fron- 
tiers does not necessarily have 
much relationship with the visits 
and counter-visits of diplomats at 
the capitals. Wars are won not 
with portfolios but with guns. And 
it is more likely that the present 
quiet on the military front is the 
calm before a storm. 

Since history repeats itself, we 


will understand the first stages of 
this war better if we compare them 
with the equivalent stages of the 
last war, more particularly Septem- 
ber and October of 1939 with 
August and September of 1914. 
During the first two months of the 
last war, there was more active 
fighting, to be sure, on the western 
front. But this difference in the 
two wars may be accounted for by 
the different aspects of the military 
problems. Principles that had 
evolved on the battlefields of the 
late eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies still applied to the war of the 
early twentieth century. In 1914 
the contending armies enjoyed 
greater possibility of movement. 
The line of battle was more flexible. 
It was not until the first battle of 
the Marne had ended that the last 
war developed into battles of less 
rapid movement. The battle of the 
Marne may be said to have ended, 
in its various aspects, on September 
10, 1914 (corresponding to October 
10, 1939). It was on that day that 
General Joffre realized that Mau- 
noury’s pursuit of the Germans, up 
to the river Ourcq, could not be 
carried further. It was then that 
the opposing armies began to dig 
themselves into the earth. It be- 
came partly underground warfare, 
and the trenches were incipient 
Maginot and Siegfried lines. In 
other words, after about October 1, 
1914 (corresponding to November 
1, 1939), the front stiffened into 
a marked degree of rigidity. Al- 
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though to a less extent, the oppos- 
ing armies were deadlocked as they 
seem to be today. 

Even in the early days of the last 
war, however, when military lead- 
ers were still apparently able to 
force the fighting, and before they 
realized the potentialities of the 
new conditions at the front, diplo- 
mats were active behind the scenes 
and continued so until the end of 
the war. They were carrying on 
their machinations as vigorously in 
August and September, 1914, as in 
September and October, 1939. At 
the very beginning of the last war, 
both belligerent groups were en- 
deavoring to win over Italy, Turkey, 
Persia (now Iran), the Balkan 
states, including Greece, not to 
speak of the Scandinavian powers 
and Holland. The Allies were spe- 
cially eager to detach Austria from 
Germany. An effort that they made 
as late as the spring of 1918 is of 
particular interest. On April 2d 
of that year, Count Czernin, Austro- 
Hungarian Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs, in the presence of a deputa- 
tion of the Vienna Municipal, de- 
clared that, through an intermedi- 
ary, Clemenceau had asked whether 
Austria was prepared to enter into 
negotiations for peace and, if so, 
on what basis. When Clemenceau 
heard of Czernin’s statement and 
was asked by reporters what he 
had to say about it, the French- 
man answered, “Count Czernin is a 
liar.” 

The diplomatic plots and counter- 
plots all during the last war were 
as determined as the plans of battle 
and far more intense and subtle. 
Go-betweens scurried hither and 
thither, back and forth from Switz- 
erland, Denmark, Spain. Their 
names form galaxies in the back- 
stage history of the war—Armand, 


Revertera, the Bavarian Torring- 
Jettenbach, Baron Lancken, the 
Comtesse de Merode, the Spanish 
minister Villalobar, the King of 
Denmark. David Lloyd George, 
while thundering out bellicose chal- 
lenges to the enemy on one hand, 
was always secretly intriguing for 
peace. The Pope himself never 
ceased to be alert to any opportu- 
nity that would enable him to inter- 
mediate for a cessation of hostili- 
ties. To Kaiser Wilhelm he sent 
Cardinal Pacelli (then a Papal 
Nuncio but now Pope) with a letter 
and instructions to sound the 
Kaiser on the subject of terms, with 
the result that on August 1, 1917, 
His Holiness put forward definite 
and practical proposals for peace. 
Whether the fighting at the front 
was fierce or not, the dove was al- 
ways winging her way from capi- 
tal to capital to restore peace on 
earth if not good will toward men. 

Whatever the present calm at the 
front means, then, it probably does 
not mean that the opposing armies 
are simply waiting for the result of 
negotiations among their respective 
governments. Although our wishes 
might lead us to think so, the war 
has not developed solely into a dip- 
lomatic game in which the govern- 
ments are bidding and bluffing and 
distributing the chips according to 
the cards they hold and the skill 
with which they play. The fact that 
such a game may be going on is no 
reason why the fighters at the front 
should be leaning on their arms. 

So what does the calm at the 
front mean? The answer to this 
question may be suggested in part 
by the progress that has already 
been made in the diplomatic game 
behind the lines. 

In a survey of the situation as of 
November 1, 1939, three great fac- 
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tors stand out for their bearing up- 
on the progress of the war during 
the next half year. They are Italy’s 
consolidation of her neutrality, 
Turkey’s resistance to Russia, and 
America’s drift toward a form of 
neutrality indicative of undisguised 
friendship for the Allies. In these 
three factors we may find the key 
to the mysteries of the military 
plans. 

The consolidation of Italy’s neu- 
trality is emphasized when viewed 
in the light of 1914. When the 
World War began, Rome was the 
ally of Berlin and Vienna. On Octo- 
ber 1, 1914 (corresponding to No- 
vember 1, 1939) she was definitely 
committed not to fight on the side 
of Berlin and Vienna unless she was 
so inspired by her sacro egoismo. 
This was a policy expressed by 
Prime Minister Salandra to the ef- 
fect that, regardless of previous 
alignments, Italy would proceed as 
directed by her “sacred selfish- 
ness.” It was the 1914 version of 
Cavour’s maxim, Italia fard da se 
(Italy will do it herself), meaning 
that she would do it when, as, and 
how she pleased. Today sees Italy 
in the very same state of mind. 
The spring of 1940 may or may 
not be a replica of May, 1915, when 
Italy turned completely right-about 
face and joined the Allies. What- 
ever Rome does in 1940, we may be 
sure, will depend on the counsels 
of sacro egoismo. Among the na- 
tions of Europe, she is the most 
self-interested and capricious 
coquette. 

On Italy’s attitude, to a large ex- 
tent, depends the stand of Turkey. 
Last spring Ankara joined the 
“Stop-Hitler” movement. It is 
probable that to this movement she 
was won over by Sir Percy Loraine, 
England’s Ambassador to Turkey. 
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It developed into an agreement 
whereby the Turks were willing to 
intervene on the side of the Allies 
in the event of a struggle for the 
Mediterranean. This is another 
way of saying that Ankara would 
act if Italy joined forces with Ger- 
many. The Ottomans would not 
move, however, if Italy remained 
quiet. In other words, Turkey’s 
cordiality toward the Allies was lit- 
tle more than lukewarm. It glowed 
with more heat, to be sure, when 
the Turks began anew to feel the 
threat of Russia. The covetous 
glances that Moscow turned toward 
Istanbul frightened Turkey into 
throwing herself more sincerely into 
the arms of England and France. 
This alignment, at least for the 
time being, makes the Mediter- 
ranean safe for Allied shipping. It 
keeps open the Suez Canal and 
therefore insures England’s access 
to India and the Far East, and it 
also enables France to maintain 
contact with her North African 
reservoirs of man power. For this 
goodwill that Turkey expresses to- 
ward the Allies, as passive as it is, 
France was persuaded to pay the 
price. On July 20, 1939, Paris ced- 
ed to the Turks the Alexandretta 
Sanjak, which is an extensive and 
fairly strategic area of land. By the 
new treaty England and France 
made a loan to Turkey of 100,000,- 
000 pounds. And, as sometimes 
happens in the Levant, it is possible 
that both English and French diplo- 
mats, in order to conclude the 
treaty, privately greased the palms 
of a few Turkish officials of high 
rank and won their influence for 
the agreement. If in the future the 
Italian government is to be directed 
by the policy of sacred selfishness, 
the Turkish government, exposed in 
spots to the possibility of bribery, is 
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likely to be directed by the glitter 
of gold. If in the great interna- 
tional drama Italy is to play the 
role of coquette, Turkey is likely to 
play the role of courtesan. 

The third great factor that must 
be considered in an analysis of the 
present diplomatic situation with 
the purpose of interpreting the mili- 
tary situation is America’s stand on 
neutrality. The repeal of the em- 
bargo is ominous of further possi- 
ble gestures of unfriendliness to- 
ward Germany. With this act must 
be considered a statement made by 
Secretary of State William Jennings 
Bryan early in the last war. In 
1914, when the World War broke 
out, our practice in the sale of mu- 
nitions to belligerents was in accord 
with the ordinary practice of inter- 
national law. Since the Allies, how- 
ever, controlled the seas, they profit- 
ed by our attitude while the Cen- 
tral Powers suffered. France and 
England were free to buy our war 
material, while Germany was un- 
able to reach our market. Long be- 
fore we entered the war, many an 
American shell killed German 
troops. Even as a neutral we were 
helping England and France win 
the war. It was natural, therefore, 
for the German Ambassador, Count 
von Bernstorff, to enter an objection 
with our Department of State to the 
effect that we could not be neutral 
and at the same time give aid to 
the enemies of Germany. He urged 
that the country declare an embargo 
on all war material. Only in that 
way could we make our representa- 
tions of neutrality genuine. The 
Ambassador’s complaint was that of 
a government realizing that a steady 
flow of military stores from Ameri- 
ca to France could lead to but one 
conclusion — defeat for Germany. 
The Central Powers were bleeding 
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to death while we gave to the Allies 
repeated transfusions of blood. 

In the official answer to von 
Bernstoff, April 21, 1915, Secretary 
Bryan wrote: “This Government 
holds that any change in its own 
laws of neutrality during the prog- 
ress of a war which would affect 
unequally the relations of the 
United States with the nations at 
war would be an unjustifiable de- 
parture from the principle of strict 
neutrality by which it has consist- 
ently sought to direct its actions. 
The placing of an embargo on the 
trade in arms at the present time 
would constitute such a change and 
be a direct violation of the neu- 
trality of the United States.” This 
statement seemed to establish a pre- 
cedent as unavoidable, from a moral 
point of view, as the setting of the 
sun. And yet, in the face of that 
definitely expressed policy of our 
Department of State, we have 
changed our laws of neutrality dur- 
ing the progress of the present war 
and so are guilty, by our own decla- 
ration, of “a direct violation” of our 
neutrality. And that is not all. 
Certain members of President 
Roosevelt’s official family have 
taken a clear-cut attitude: witness 
Secretary of the Interior Ickes’ 
fighting words aimed at Hitler. Of 
his personal family, witness Mrs. 
Roosevelt’s intimations in her col- 
umn “My Day,” of the possibility 
sooner or later of our entering the 
war on the side of the Allies. And 
these expressions make all the more 
significant the tone of the Presi- 
dent’s various notes and his cham- 
pionship of the repeal of the em- 
bargo. Playing with Italy and Tur- 
key in the world drama, America 
thereby takes the role of the idealist 
with thick-lensed spectacles, full of 
contradictory phrases and high- 





sounding sentiments, like the 
preacher in Rain. 

The present attitude of Italy, 
Turkey, and the United States will 
undoubtedly govern Germany’s 
military plans for the next year. 
Although Berlin has not needed 
Italy on her side and has swung 
away from Fascism toward Bolshe- 
vism, she cannot afford to have 
Italy against her. To prevent Italy’s 
complete deflection, Germany must 
do something to beguile the Italian 
sacro egoismo. As for Turkey, the 
Germans first face the problem of 
winning her back to some degree of 
friendship as before the present ac- 
cord between Turkey and the Allies. 
To do so, Berlin must reconcile An- 
kara with Moscow, two enemies that 
seem irreconcilable so long as An- 
kara has full control of the outlets 
of the Black Sea to the Mediter- 
ranean. Under these circumstances, 
to persuade Turkey into an aggres- 
sive support of the German cause— 
yoking her with Russia—seems im- 
possible, although wonders may be 
done by desiderata close to the pur- 
chasing price of certain high-placed 
functionaries. If Germany could 
win Turkey’s support, she would 
not only cut off the chief means of 
access that the Allies have to her 
back door, but she could give the 
Allies desperate trouble in the Medi- 
terranean and might start a confla- 
gration among the Moslems that 
would prostrate the British Empire. 
In regard to America, Germany may 
find that here she faces her great- 
est difficulty. Once the United 
States completely forgets the huge 
debts that Europe owes us from the 
last war and the double-crossing 
that our representatives suffered at 
the conference tables when the 
treaties were made, this country 
may again be led into the conflict 
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against Germany as on April 6, 
1917. Another Lusitania may be 
the spark that begins the conflagra- 
tion. At the present time, we are 
expressing neutrality after a fash- 
ion, but we have our fingers crossed. 
Our stand is biased, just as is that 
of Italy and Turkey. In all three 
instances the attitude may be called 
one of hovering neutrality or de- 
layed belligerency. Knives are be- 
ing whetted and the flintlocks oiled; 
new armies will probably be on the 
march tomorrow. 

In this state of affairs, time is 
against Germany. On every day 
that is torn from the calendar, if it 
is a day not marked by German suc- 
cess, the Italian sacro egoismo 
swells with warmth for the Allies, 
the Turkish crescent in the firma- 
ment of nations snuggles closer to 
the Lion and the Unicorn, the smiles 
on the face of Uncle Sam transform 
his countenance into a likeness of 
President Roosevelt. When all is 
quiet on the Western Front, the 
ticks of a clock in Berlin are the 
tolls of a death knell. 

Then why does not the German 
army attack? It is entirely possi- 
ble that, as some commentators 
suggest, negotiations are under way 
so promising of results that, rather 
than risk a serious loss of lives or 
take the chance of a disastrous de- 
feat, the Germans are willing to lose 
precious moments in waiting for the 
outcome. It is possible, too, that 
during the next few months many 
imponderables will come into play 
that will thwart the most acute 
prognosis that is based on an analy- 
sis of the situation today. But the 
facts as they now stand point to a 
sudden and dreadful German at- 
tack. This is not likely to occur 
against the Maginot line. It would 
cost Germany an unthinkable loss 
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of men to attempt to storm this im- 
pregnable wall of concrete and steel. 
Most of Germany’s animus anyhow 
is against England, and England 
has no Maginot line. The Teutons 
will of course continue their sub- 
marine warfare against Allied ship- 
ping in the effort to starve England 
even as they themselves are men- 
aced. The brunt of their attack, 
however, will be from the air. Dur- 
ing this fall and winter, while a 
haze lies on the North Sea and over 
England and visibility is poor, while 
night falls early, while snow and 
wind are in the air, and ice is on 
the wave, the sallies of German air- 
raiders are likely to be sporadic. 
Winter is not a time for the Valky- 
rie. But when spring comes, the 
German attack on England will 
probably begin in dreadful earnest- 
ness. Phalanx after phalanx of 
ships of the air will fly from Ger- 
many over England dropping every 


form of horror that imagination has 
been able to conceive. The sufferings 
of Barcelona in the Spanish Civil 
War will probably threaten Lon- 
don a thousandfold. These assaults 
will likely be less violent at first, 
gradually working to a crescendo 
of frightfulness in the effort to 
bring the war to a close before Italy, 
Turkey or the United States can 
turn a finger to England’s aid. It is 
a nation of determined and desper- 
ate people who are now at work 
against the first clear days of next 
spring. Factories where airplanes 
are made in Germany will be hum- 
ming all winter to provide their 
German eagles with wings so that 
they may swoop down out of the 
last clouds of winter and suddenly 
and swiftly tear the British lion limb 
from limb. It is for this threat that 
the world must prepare. The pres- 
ent silence of the guns may just be 
the calm before the storm. 


A LOVER’S PRAYER 


By HELEN DELEHANTY 


IVE me the night to cover up the way 


I traveled from the dawn. 


Although I tried 


To keep within Your grace, I fear the day 
Bears tales of deeds that I would rather hide. 
Give me the stars to be a guide unto 
A hidden pass, where I shall find the light 
I need to bring my wayward self to You, 
To whisper of my love within Your sight. 
Grant me deep sleep to smooth the furrows from 
My brow. Let not the peace of slumber be 
A treasure that I fail to find. Oh, come, 
With quiet step and sweetest dream to me, 
That I may have tomorrow when I wake 
A faith so strong my fear I will forsake. 





WOMEN AND LOVE 
As Shakespeare Sees Them 


By VirGiniaA TAYLOR McCorMIcK 


HAKESPEARE wove much of 

himself into his feminine char- 
acters. We needs must build our 
dream children from our own 
dreams. Love and the idea of love 
intrigued the versatile Will all his 
life. As Ibsen was to do many 
years later, he gave his choicest 
thoughts to his women and then 
quite naturally fell in love with his 
characters when they spoke his own 
words. 

His sympathies are more often 
with his women than with his men. 
He could not help preferring Lady 
Macbeth to Macbeth. I think the 
reason he throws himself into the 
scale with Macbeth is because he 
recognizes some of his own failings 
there, as when Lady Macbeth up- 
braids her husband for his weak- 
ness. He lets Macbeth bolster him- 
self up with the assertion: “What 
man dare I dare,” but it is the 
quick decisive voice of Lady Mac- 
beth that rings with the command: 


“Stand not upon the order of your 


going, 
But go at once.” 


Lady Macbeth like most of Shake- 
speare’s women is not a type, but 
an individual, or at worst a class 
individualized, not typified. Her 
fortitude may be, as some students 
claim, a mock fortitude but she 
shames her weaker husband with a 
superhuman audacity, and her 
courage is for him, as is her ambi- 


tion. No matter how she nerves 
herself to masculine deeds she re- 
mains feminine: “Come you spirits 
that tend on mortal thoughts, unsex 
me,” she cries. It is a cry of agony 
for her husband’s cowardice and 
she wants to be as she thinks a man 
should be, yet she remains a woman 
and a tender one. The most she 
can drive herself to is the role of 
primitive woman and that calls for 
caveman qualities in Macbeth. It 
is pride, not egotism that sweeps 
her on and it is the pride of a 
woman loving greatly. She revels 
and luxuriates in her dreams of 
power, but she sees Macbeth as the 
leader, never herself. She shows a 
mentality of breadth and scope, a 
foreshadowing of Ibsen’s women, 
Hedda and Nora, yet with a submis- 
sion of self they could not accept 
three hundred years later. 

After the murder of Duncan, 
Lady Macbeth is the ministering 
angel, comforting and consoling her 
trembling husband, but nowhere is 
there a suggestion that she had an 
actual part in the crimes that fol- 
lowed; those were the outcome of 
Macheth’s cowardice; his fear of 
being discovered. 

Lady Macbeth is brave to the 
end; fear never destroyed her; 
rather it was conscience; certainly 
she did not take her own life as 
some critics have tried to prove. 
She would have killed herself only 
through love and when the sacrifice 
might have helped Macbeth. 
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She is never conquered by the 
visions that destroyed Macbeth. 
We get glimpses of the gnawing 
conscience in the sleep-walking 
scenes, when her guard is down. 
We realize then how she drove her- 
self to do what she believed in- 
evitable, that is, for her husband’s 
good. After she gave Duncan’s fol- 
lowers the wine she cries, “That 
which made them mad has made 
me bold.” 

We look about for a woman with 
whom to compare Lady Macbeth. 
The goodness of Cordelia in King 
Lear offers no sharp contrast, for 
Cordelia was motivated by a gentle 
filial love; she was sweet and good, 
but never strong; her sisters were 
as ambitious as Lady Macbeth but 
with egoistic greed and cruelty. 

Portia presents the best compari- 
son, for she was the modern woman 
of her time, and, with that univer- 
sal touch that makes immortal, is 
still modern today. She seizes the 
tools that had been considered the 
property of man and wields them 
with a success that astounds even 
her creator. I doubt if Shake- 
speare, being born man, understood 
Portia as well as a woman does. He 
endowed her with what he con- 
sidered masculine attributes and 
admired his creation, but we look 
at her through a long vista that 
goes back perhaps to Minerva, 
springing fully armed from the 
head of Jupiter. 

Like Lady Macbeth Portia was 
motivated by love, as all women 
who achieve great things must be. 
She too is an individual; there was 
about her an aura of femininity 
that affected the court strangely, 
though her disguise was perfect 
and young men of girlish appear- 
ance were not unknown in those 
days. Love was the ruling passion 
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with her, even stronger than jus- 
tice. Love kept her silent when 
Bassanio hesitated before the cas- 
ket because she wanted to be sure 
of his high quality. I cannot help 
believing Nerissa, in the light of 
after events, when she says she 
whispered to him the name of the 
casket and he chose, for certainly 
his quality was of an inferior order 
when he had obtained his desires. 
Portia is a serious-minded char- 
acter all through the play, with a 
sweet reasonableness, but she car- 
ries the steel of a sharp sword be- 
neath her exterior and flashes 
sparks of argument that appear at 
times truly masculine. Yet love 
keeps her feminine. Her greatness 
of soul had looked for its mate in 
Bassanio and it was not there. She 
is still reasonable: “He is well paid 
that is well satisfied,” she says. 
Shakespeare seems to give us the 


lovely episode of love between Jes- 
sica and Lorenzo as if to atone for 


Portia’s disappointment. He prob- 
ably loved Jessica and admired Por- 
tia, especially when she spoke his 
thoughts. 

The extreme opposite of both 
Lady Macbeth and Portia is Ophe- 
lia; too sweet, too soft, too gentle; 
she cannot stand the rough paths 
of life. Her love is a secret over 
which she must brood in silence, 
and it can never spur her to daring. 
She moves us emotionally; we can- 
not judge her intellectually. She is 
a lyric poem; ecstatic and fragile. 
It is especially noticeable that she 
seems not to belong to Shakespeare; 
he has found her, not created her. 
Perhaps he discovered her in some 
rare bibelot and feared to alter her 
lest he erase her frail loveliness. 
She is the sort of woman most men 
love, yet few men could hold her. 
She is more a beautiful thought, an 
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ideal conception, than a woman; 
she has the evanescent quality of a 
rainbow; her name should be Iris, 
not Ophelia. She is unlike Juliet, 
with whom passion is an inner 
flame burning its way to the sur- 
face; Romeo’s loss destroys all de- 
sire in Juliet to live; she is sane, 
but with love gone life has no 
charm for her. Ophelia responds 
to passion in Hamlet, not her own 
passion; she is apparently passion- 
less; in love, not with love, not with 
Hamlet, but with being loved. She 
takes her life, but she is not sane; 
she is afraid of life and more afraid 
of love; Juliet’s love is warm, phy- 
sical; she is afraid of life without 
love. 

Shakespeare is on the defensive 
for Ophelia. He treats her as a 


precious figurine that he has found 
among an old artist’s treasures; I 


am sure he loves her himself; she 
is the antithesis of his scolding 
Ann. Katharina is more like his 
own Ann, but he lacked Petruchio’s 
courage to tame her. 

Cleopatra is hardly one of Shake- 
speare’s women, though like Shaw 
of our own time he treats her from 
his personal viewpoint, but cer- 
tainly the two Cleopatras evolved 
by Shaw and Shakespeare have lit- 
tle in common, except love. She is 
a far ery from Ophelia and bears 
little likeness to Portia and Lady 
Macbeth, for she was selfish in her 
love, not only destroying her lovers 
but herself in the end. Most of 
Shakespeare’s women bear his own 
reflection somewhere, but Cleopa- 
tra remains the “star-eyed sorceress 
of the Nile.” Her affect upon two 
of Shakespeare’s historical charac- 
ters makes her important to him, 
but her historicity is not the strong 
point of his treatment; it is only 
when love destroys her that she 
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takes on the colors of Shakespeare. 

It is Shakespeare in lighter vein 
who gives us his most charming 
women, Beatrice and Rosalind. 
Th@ naturally come together—so 
different and yet so far removed 
from the tragic circle that shows us 
Lady Macbeth, Portia and Ophelia. 
Beatrice is a faithful portrayal of a 
great lady of Shakespeare’s own 
time; surely he met her prototype 
among the society ladies of Lon- 
don; perhaps that very dark lady 
who inspired some at least of the 
sonnets. 

The manners and language of 
Beatrice belong to a special class in 
a definite period. She herself is the 
highest exponent of a happy fusing 
of mind and high animal spirits. 
Sometimes there is in her a dash of 
the shrew that recalls Katharina; 
again she is as gentle as Rosalind. 
She is a subject for fine differenti- 
ation of emotions. Always willful, 
she is never wayward; her spirits 
may run away with her but her 
heart controls her actions, so that 
she is never unfeeling in her atti- 
tude toward others. Even in her 
sparring with Benedick there is 
sweet with the bitter; a failure to 
stab. She is witty, she is gay yet 
she does not like to wound, and 
would do no one an unkindly ac- 
tion. What bitterness there is 
comes from the tongue not by deed. 

Beatrice is true to her period; 
the poet’s artistry is unfailing. He 
has created Beatrice but he has 
used a pattern for his brain child; 
the pattern of a great lady of his 
time. He has given her intellect 
and imagination, such as I think 
the Dark Lady of the Sonnets had, 
or she would not have been his 
Dark Lady. We forgive Beatrice 
everything; her scornful speeches, 
her assumption of superiority, even 
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her flouting and baiting of Bene- 
dick, but we forgive her because all 
the time we are conscious of her 
love for this gallant lover, whose 
defense is as good as her thrust. 
Much Ado About Nothing is what 
it is—one of the most charming of 
Shakespeare’s comedies — because 
of Beatrice; it is she who places 
this play ahead of its day, in the 
Comedy of Manners class of drama, 
which, as a class came into exist- 
ence much later. Her sparkling 
wit, her well-timed repartee; her 
byplay with Benedick, are delight- 
ful; her beauty is a lure, her inde- 
pendence something to wonder at in 
her day. She has something of 
Nora, Hedda and Hilda, as Ibsen 
made them, with the unexplainable 
something else that only Shake- 
speare could give her. 

Some students have expressed 


the opinion that Shakespeare would 
have done well not to let her marry 
Benedick but I think they are natu- 
ral complements; they make a good 


whole, and after all both were 
swayed by love; certainly love sub- 
dued Beatrice as it did Katharina, 
though the method applied was dif- 
ferent. 

Rosalind is almost as witty as 
Beatrice and quite as lovely, but she 
has a gentleness of manner and be- 
havior that is most womanly and 
altogether charming. She lacks the 
strength of Beatrice, with more 
delicacy and variety of character. 
She is a dainty compound of rare 
substances and Shakespeare mixed 
the potion that was to become 
Rosalind with an artist’s feeling 
for the right word in the right 
place. 

Some one has compared Rosalind 
to the flush of a May morning or 
the freshness of a mountain stream- 
let; she is elusively lovely; her wit 
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and gaiety have not the sting of 
Beatrice’s. Hers is a gentle gaiety, 
rising from a sportive nature and 
Rosalind in doublet and hose is al- 
luring, at once a lovely woman and 
a charming lad. 

To love one of Shakespeare’s 
women it is not necessary to pick 
flaws in another; Beatrice remains 
as amusing and charming even as 
we realize we are in love with Rosa- 
lind, whose nature is what Shake- 
speare himself would call amatory, 
born to love and be loved; not like 
Ophelia merely in love with the 
idea of being loved, nor yet as Des- 
demona too yielding, too eager to 
receive and give love. The moment 
Rosalind sees Orlando she loves 
him; her worries are ours; we feel 
that she is sacrificing too much for 
love. She has none of the com- 
bativeness of Beatrice and chooses 
a man the opposite of Benedick. 
Orlando is the perfect knight of 
chivalry. He seems to belong to 
Chaucer rather than to Shake- 
speare. Rosalind fits into the great 
court of nature as well as does Bea- 
trice into an orthodox social setting. 
She is as much the grande dame as 
Beatrice, but with a difference; she 
remains for us always a princess in 
Arcady. She is as much the woman 
loving as Juliet, unashamed in her 
love but more sensitive in acknowl- 
edging it. Juliet rushes in where 
Rosalind treads softly; afraid, not 
of love, but of speaking the word 
that might make love common- 
place. 

Viola is suggested to us by Rosa- 
lind, for she too is exquisite in her 
fineness and sweetness and tri- 
umphs over her male attire as Ro- 
salind does, retaining her femi- 
ninity and losing nothing as a beau- 
tiful lad. It has been said that 
Shakespeare failed in consistency 
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and probability when he created 
Viola but she fits so perfectly into 
his play that he either deliberately 
evoked her being for Twelfth Night 
or wrote Twelfth Night for her 
setting. She has a naturalness that 
is effective and still elusive; like 
Blake’s lady. She never sought to 
tell her love; she goes to Olivia and 
presses the Duke’s suit with more 
fervent ardor than she could ever 
have applied to anything for herself 
alone. 

There is a delicate distinction be- 
tween Viola and Rosalind that we 
cannot ignore. Rosalind’s fresh 
gaiety, frolicsome humor and spor- 
tive spirits would ill become Viola, 
who assumes a playfulness as part 
of her disguise in the habit of a 
court page. She does not enjoy her 
incognito as does Rosalind; it is a 
serious matter, not lightly under- 
taken. Olivia is her natural con- 
trast; as high born as Portia, as ro- 
mantic as Rosalind, she maintains 
a certain proud dignity. She falls 
in love with Viola, almost at sight, 
and that is the real tribute Shake- 
speare pays to Viola, for Olivia is a 
woman after his own heart. He 
lets her dominate the play and hold 
the threads of destiny; not Viola, 
who is his idea of a woman, “deep- 
learned in the lore of love,” and 
therefore he gives her over to love, 
not to the matters of Fate. Viola is 
indeed as deeply learned in love as 
Perdita in the lore of flowers. I 
think that Shakespeare loved Viola 
and admired Oliva; he gave all the 
feminine graces to Viola and com- 
forted Olivia with beauty enough 


and a mind to rule. He must have 
loved Perdita too; she is so lovely 
with that freshness of the “daffodil 
that comes before the swallow 
dares,” and makes the Winter’s 
Tale a never forgotten pleasure in 
our memory. Perdita was formed 
for love and Florizel must have 
loved her the moment he saw her, 
but he was not her first lover for 
Shakespeare was ahead of him. 
Too perfect for sacrifice she was 
given love as her just due, as one 
refuses to pick a perfect flower. 
The women of Shakespeare are 
for the most part created for love 
or swayed by love; the list is too 
long to mention. Imogen and Hero, 
Miranda or the Merry Wives, all 
have their lure. We find them in 
the byways or woodland paths; in 
field or court. They differ in most 
things, yet women in love have a 
certain relation, each to each. 
Shakespeare’s women are as real 
as the women of today and more 
immortal, these women who lived 
and loved because a great genius 
dreamed them: Lady Macbeth who 
dared all for her belovéd; Portia 
who fought with her wits for love; 
Cleopatra who lost a kingdom for 
it; Juliet and Ophelia who in differ- 
ent ways died for love; Rosalind 
and Viola who lived for it, and Des- 
demona whom love slew. Shake- 
speare has shown us many women 
of many minds, yet all of them fol- 
lowed love in some form or guise. 
Love is the keynote that unlocks 
their mystery for us, and, para- 
doxically love is also the banner 
that they carry through eternity. 
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THE DRAMA 


By EuPpHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


FIFTY YEARS’ DIFFERENCE 


CURIOUS season this with the 

box offices doubling the price 
of standing room and two great ac- 
tresses opening in second-rate come- 
dies. With the theaters filled with 
successes that have neither the re- 
motest aspiration nor claim to im- 
mortality, it seems almost pathetic 
that the first play to show imagina- 
tion or quality should be of life in 
a barroom. The Time of Your Life 
is the American scene as viewed by 
an Armenian born in Fresno, and 
is as completely national as 
O’Casey’s Plough and the Stars or 
Gorky’s Night Lodging. It is a sim- 
ple study of really simple people 
but it has the gleam of imagination 
and intuitive wisdom that flecks Mr. 
Saroyan’s prose with poetry. It was 
obvious after seeing Eddie Dowling 
as the stagehand who was reaching 
for God last year in Philip Barry’s 
Here Come the Clowns that it was 
someone’s duty to write Mr. Dowl- 
ing another play. Saroyan has 
moved him bodily with his chair 
and table from Barry’s cafe to a 
barroom in San Francisco. Saro- 
yan has peopled his bar and then 
let his curious characters create a 
play for themselves. From the La- 
bor Stage there enter the striking 
longshoreman and the slumming 
“swells.” Dostoievski contributes 
the little girl whose purity is not 
suggested by her calling. From the 
post-war realists comes the hard- 
boiled trained nurse and true to 
American tradition is the “old 


timer,” the big-hearted barkeeper 
and the mean detective. But no one 
but Mr. Saroyan could have created 
the aged Arab with his mouth organ 
who moans the cosmic fact of “no 
foundations anywhere” and the pair 
of small-time romantics—one deter- 
mined to beat the slot machine and 
the other to get Elsie on the tele- 
phone. Out of the garish colors on 
Saroyan’s full palette, Mr. Dowling 
and the Theater Guild have with 
infinite patience blended a picture 
that seems to us to have definite 
composition. 

Mr. Dowling is the mysterious 
Joe who tries to understand life and 
human beings as he sips champagne 
in Nick’s Pacific Street saloon. 
Where the money comes from for 
Joe’s champagne, no one knows. 
Every now and then he sends his 
stooge, Tom, out for jelly beans or 
a watermelon or a toy for the girl 
when they find she is crying. Toys 
are good for keeping people from 
crying, according to Joe. He listens 
to the cop who is puzzled about his 
duty in the strike which involves his 
pal the longshoreman (who re- 
marks “he has too much brains to 
be an intellectual”); to the darky 
who came to wash dishes and re- 
mains to play the piano for the tap 
dancing boy who wants to be a 
comedian but can never make any- 
one laugh at his comedy; to Kit 
Carson who once was engaged to 
marry a thirty-nine pound midget. 
Too much reality is avoided by the 
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lighting effects and the almost con- 
tinuous incidental music of the slot 
machines and the darky and the old 
Arab’s mouth organ. The jarring 
note comes from the hard-boiled 
trained nurse’s exposition of her 
philosophy of sex. There is no veil 
but pity drawn over the stark drab- 
ness of the street walkers—they are 
called by their Biblical appellation 
—but if they must be in a play, it 
doesn’t seem to make much differ- 
ence what one calls them. But al- 
though we admit that Mr. Saroyan 
has written the only play this sea- 
son that has any unusual quality, 
we would hardly recommend it as 
having educational value for chil- 
dren as some advanced parents con- 
sider it to have. 

* What would really be educational 
would be to visit The Time of Your 
Life with Mr. Day from Life With 
Father! His reaction would indi- 
cate the difference between 1939 
and 1880. In 1880, the average New 
York gentleman who went to Wall 
Street every day in a black coat, 
went to church every Sunday in a 
silk hat. He took for granted that 
a “heroine” was virtuous and that 
divorce spelled scandal. He looked 
objectively at working men, par- 
lormaids and his children. He had 
never heard of child psychology. He 
had never read a Russian novel. 
Freud had never shown him the 
sinister layers of his own subcon- 
sciousness. In fact he knew less 
about life analytically speaking than 
the modern freshman. Mr. Day 
probably never even knew he was 
an extravert. 

It is Mr. and Mrs. Day’s rank ob- 
jectivity that makes them so re- 
freshing. Vinnie nullified her dear 
Clair’s noisy complexes with bet- 
ter dinners or hot biscuits for 
breakfast. The terrible discovery 
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that Mr. Day had never been bap- 
tized as boy or infant and Mrs. 
Day’s determination to break down 
his resistance to adult baptism pro- 
vides drama for this very satisfac- 
tory dramatization by Russel Crouse 
and Howard Lindsay who plays 
Father himself in such a fine au- 
burn wig and with so much spirit 
and affection and dignity. His par- 
ents’ complete lack of self-con- 
sciousness is the keynote of Clar- 
ence Day’s classic sketches. Their 
arguments never went below the 
surface of their love and after air- 
ing their convictions, they enjoyed 
their compromises. Vinnie re- 
turned her cherished life-sized 
china pugdog to further the chris- 
tening but then she let young Clar- 
ence buy a suit for the credit. 

“So you see, Clair, it won’t cost 
you anything.” 

“Nonsense, Vinnie, I have to pay 
for the pugdog.” 

“How can McCreery charge you 
for that Clair, when they have it 
back again?” Vinnie’s logic was 
baffling. 

Life With Father opens at the 
breakfast table with four red-headed 
Day boys and a new waitress. The 
three acts see four new waitresses. 
“The last one was prettier, Vinnie,” 
shouted Father. With Miss Doro- 
thy Stickney, one can understand 
Father’s feeling for Mother. The 
weakest character in the cast is a 
very routine caricature of a clergy- 
man. John Drew’s grandson is 
Clarence and Stewart Chaney has 
designed a graceful parlor with real 
Day portraits and very smart cos- 
tumes. But Mr. Chaney might have 
known that no New York house, un- 
less it is a forty-foot mansion, has 
a drawing room on either side of the 
front hallway. However that is a 
very minor detail in a comedy that 
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is something to be thankful for in 
the Thanksgiving season. 

For dramatic contrast go from 
Life With Father to see Mr. Eddie 
Dowling. His Joe is the antithesis 
of Mr. Day but it is a great piece of 
characterization. 

THE TiME oF Your Lire.—At the 
Booth. 

Lire W1TH FatTHER.—At the Em- 
pire. 


SKYLARK.—Miss Lawrence has to 
flutter her wings very hard to hoist 
this thoroughly terrestial comedy 
up to the ether of success and at 
moments she is able to transform 
the stray feathers of domestic farce 
into proper plumage for her art. 
There is a quicksilver quality to 
Gertrude Lawrence that is apt to 
make other characters on the stage 
appear rather static. The play- 


wright sees to it that she circles 


about them in her lines while she 
curvets around them on her toes. 
One appreciates her training as a 
dancer when she balances books on 
her head; falls prone on the carpet; 
postures on tables; glides over so- 
fas; bolts from one frock to another 
and yet manages to keep her lively 
feet firmly enough implanted in the 
truth to maintain some interest in 
her Lydia’s future. 

Mr. Raphaelson, who showed 
much more distinction in the writ- 
ing of Accent on Youth, has chosen 
the evergreen theme of a husband 
more married to business than to 
his wife. Lydia is willing to bathe 
in their advertiser’s soap; smoke 
their advertiser’s cigarettes, even to 
have an advertiser’s wife to dinner 
on her own birthday but when it 
comes to giving away the family 
cook, then Lydia walks out. Glenn 
Anders is fitted with the part of a 
wisecracking inebriate who is de- 
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lighted to be the signpost to domes- 
tic infelicity. Donald Cook, as the 
husband, is apt to farce his comedy 
but he has the proper live-wire 
nervousness of super-salesmanship. 
Complete propriety crowns the final 
curtain which just escapes complete 
sentimentality because Miss Law- 
rence is a fine actress. The sets by 
Oenslager are unusually unattrac- 
tive and also unconvincing, as for 
some reason no one ever uses the 
very prominent front door. Sky- 
lark is best considered as back- 
ground for a monologue by Ger- 
trude Lawrence. Only then does it 
either score or soar.—At the Mo- 
rosco. 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN. — Mr. 
Bush-Fekete, an Hungarian, wrote 
this play and it seems an unhappy 
commentary on our own drama that 
it should have been thought worth 
a translation. Although completely 
revamped by Hecht and MacArthur, 
it is certainly only because Mrs. 
MacArthur happens to be Helen 
Hayes that this drama of the mem- 
bers of a jury remains over night 
on Broadway. Not only is the lo- 
cale of a third-rate hotel peopled by 
a “typical” jury thoroughly de- 
pressing but what story there is, 
is badly developed. Miss Hayes 
happens to be the confidential secre- 
tary of a big motion picture execu- 
tive and she has chosen to serve on 
the jury in lieu of a holiday as for 
once she is safe from the telephone. 
That is Mr. Bush-Fekete’s bright- 
est idea. Miss Hayes also seems 
convinced from the first of the inno- 
cence of the defendant who is ac- 
cused of pushing his wife, to whom 
he was unfaithful, off a cliff. We 
are never quite sure whether Miss 
Hayes’s attitude is one of general 
charity or because she likes the 
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scenarios the defendant has writ- 
ten. At any rate by Act II. Philip 
Merivale finds himself chairman of 
the jury and perilously near the po- 
sition of the accused as Mr. Meri- 
vale is willing to desert his wife and 
children for Miss Hayes. To escape 
the curse of the third-rate hotel 
rooms, the love story is developed 
on balconies and a mountain top 
where the jury are taken to view 
the site of the tragedy. In the end 
the sugary sentiment of a large 
birthday cake, sent to Mr. Merivale 
by his family, brings about a re- 
nunciation scene with the secretary. 
A recalcitant jury eavesdropper is 
so moved by the nobility of their 
sacrifice that he thereupon decides 
that a husband who loves another 
woman is not necessarily a mur- 
derer. On the strength of this co- 
gent logic, the jury votes for ac- 
quittal. 

The only point to the evening is 
that a great actress can endow any 
part with sincerity. But we find it 
a bitter test of democracy to wel- 
come Miss Hayes’s descent from a 
throne to a typewriter.—At the Mar- 
tin Beck. 


Too Many Giris.—Pottawatomie 
College does seem to have more 
than its share of shapely co-eds but 
all the same we doubt if Too Many 
Girls really voices the sentiment of 
the audience any more than it does 
the opinion of the fashion plate 
young Latin American who sings 
the title song. Important features 
of Mr. George Abbott’s latest suc- 
cess are the music and lyrics by 
Rodgers and Hart; the sets by Miel- 
ziner and the costumes by Raoul 
Pene du Bois. The story simply 
makes it possible for Mr. Abbott to 
employ the very young talent he en- 
joys discovering with a romantic 


background. It involves the burn- 
ing problem of famous football men 
finding the proper collegiate pa- 
tronage for their talents, but after 
the author succeeds in landing four 
of them in New Mexico with all the 
cacti, Spanish belfries and rhumbas 
that implies, he leaves it to the lyri- 
cal Hart and the dance director to 
finish the story. 

Following the _ ultra-sophistica- 
tion of The Boys from Syracuse, 
the tale of a high financier secretly 
engaging four football men to act 
as a bodyguard for his heiress- 
daughter who falls in love with one 
and then is much annoyed to find 
his devotion seemingly commercial, 
seems an ingenuous plot. As spice 
there is the suggestion that the vir- 
tue of female Pottawatomie may be 
gauged by the number of young la- 
dies wearing caps; there is also “the 
Latin Bombshell,” a young woman 
named Diosa Costello, the violence 
of whose contortions does more 
credit to her energy than her charm. 
Marcy Westcott, the heroine, has 
nice manners as well as a pretty 
voice and face and Richard Koll- 
mar is a very likable hero. Their 
duet, “I Didn’t Know What Time 
It Was,” is not to be forgotten. 
Neither is the close harmony on 
Pottawatomie (You’re part of my 
anatomy), a take-off on super-syn- 
copation, “I Like to Recognize the 
Tune”; and the patter song on 
“Manhattan, Give it Back to the 
Indians” (“Throw Grover Whalen 
In”). Hal LeRoy does his “tap” 
while a lively cast romps through a 
series of gay dances; in fact there is 
so much “punch” to the chorus that 
the audience can never be said to be 
in a state of relaxation. The ener- 
getic Mr. Abbott has an energetic 
success. 

—At the Imperial. 
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MARGIN FOR Error. —It is said 
that when Miss Boothe this summer 
called a prominent producer by 
long distance to tell him this idea 
for a new play, he returned, “Clare, 
I wouldn’t touch it with a thirty- 
foot pole!” The worst theatrical 
Jonah had been proved a Nazi. But 
Miss Boothe (Mrs. Luce) has her 
husband’s keen head for good busi- 
ness. She realized that while her 
public was in no mood to have their 
nerves strained with more Nazi 
atrocities, everyone was willing to 
make the Nazis into a joke or to 
give them a punch in the head and 
she lets them do both. Her “satiri- 
cal melodrama” is pretty cheap 


melodrama and pretty cheap farce 
but after the abominable German 
consul gets his punishment by the 
end of Act I., Officer Finkelstein is 
left in charge of Act II. and the law 
of compensation is seen to be in 


good order. Six people who were 
in the consulate had cause and op- 
portunity to murder the consul but 
Officer Finkelstein was responsible 
for the consular safety so its up to 
Finkelstein to prove his own inno- 
cence and thus save another purge 
of the Jews in Germany. 

If Mr. Otto Preminger, the direc- 
tor, has things pretty much his own 
way as Consul Baumer while he’s 
alive, Sam Levene certainly has it 
when Baumer is dead. Both make 
the best of their excellent opportu- 
nities. They abstain from farcing 
their parts any more than the script 
demands, but the American Fuerher 
is frank caricature. They all make 
it a little difficult for Bramwell 
Fletcher who, as Baron Max, is a 
Nazi patriot with principles and 
ideals and as this is not a popular 
conception at the moment, Miss 
Boothe clears his record with the 
inevitable Jewish grandmother. As 
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is customary in Miss Boothe’s plays, 
the language is often bad, the wise- 
cracks prolific and the general state 
of morals pretty low. The big laugh 
comes on a wisecrack about Christ 
and Hitler which makes one shud- 
der. To us Margin for Error is the 
latest Nazi atrocity—but popular.— 
At the Plymouth. 


THE MAN WHO CAME TO DINNER. 
—A few years ago the Honorable 
Lady X fell and broke her leg as 
she was alighting from a taxi and 
instead of dining with Elizabeth 
Arden—whom she had never met— 
stayed with her for two months. 
Alexander Woollcott—so the gossip 
goes—only spent one night with the 
Kaufmans but they never forgot it. 
The two incidents combined are 
factual foundation for one of the 
very funniest of the Kaufman-Hart 
comedies. It is in a small town of 
Ohio that an amiable family called 
Stanley have tried to offer meet en- 
tertainment to the national hero of 
lecture hall and radio, Sheridan 
Whiteside. Mr. Whiteside, having 
slipped on the ice on the Stanley 
doorstep and gone to bed in their 
library makes his first reappearance 
in a wheelchair shortly after the 
curtain rises; it is one of the the- 
ater’s great entrances. Mr. White- 
side thereupon proceeds to make 
the Stanley home his citadel. The 
Stanleys are relegated to their bed- 
rooms; Whiteside corrupts their 
cook, incites their children; installs 
penguins from Byrd, an octopus 
from Beebe, a glass case of cock- 
roaches and Noel Coward and Harpo 
Marx as visitors. 

But these are but incidents and 
dramatic action centers upon 
Whiteside’s selfish attempt to break 
up a budding romance between the 
small town journalist and his bril- 
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liant secretary. He even goes so 
far as to import by clipper from 
London the venal Venus of the the- 
ater. The authors’ method of cir- 
cumventing his intrigues is even 
more sensational. The main butt 
of Mr. Whiteside’s wit is his trained 
nurse who resigns to enter a muni- 
tions works factory so that she can 
make the most deadly bombs avail- 
able! But he has his “gush” as well 
and the great second act curtain is 
when, at the climax of his insolence, 
the choristers enter for his Christ- 
mas broadcast. In Boston, the choir 
boys came from Trinity Church, in 
New York from the “Little Church 
Around the Corner.” 

This reviewer made the sugges- 
tion that it would be nicer to bring 
down the curtain on Whiteside’s 
honeyed preamble and before one 
hears him say: “It was on this night 
a thousand years ago, that the Star 
of Bethlehem ...” The authors 
and the producer gave the sugges- 
tion very courteous consideration 
but decided that in view of the fact 
that “many important people in the 
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Catholic world” had seen the play 
during its three weeks tryout in 
Boston and that they had received 
no other protests in New York, 
“they were honestly convinced that 
they had disrespected no one’s re- 
ligious feelings.” If they had they 
would have been only too happy to 
make the necessary changes. We 
feel this clears the authors but we 
would be very much interested to 
hear the reaction of our readers. 
Neither have any of the clergy, who 
have laughed at The Man Who 
Came to Dinner, commented on any 
of the rowdy lines. 

Persuading Mr. Monty Woolley, 
formerly of Yale University, to play 
the part of Whiteside was pure in- 
spiration. His performance proves 
how right Alexander Woollcott was 
to renounce impersonating a subli- 
mated self portrait. John Hoysradt 
is good as always as Noel Coward 
and Edith Atwater is brilliant as the 
secretary. Mary Wickes is the 
towering, timid nurse who reminds 
Mr. Whiteside of “his laundry bill.” 
—At the Music Boz. 


PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


February, 1934 
Tosacco Roap.—At the Forrest. 
November, 1938 
HELLz-A-Poppin.—A second edi- 
tion is on the way.—At the Winter 
Garden. 
December 
ABE LINCOLN IN ILLINOIS.—With 
Robert Gaines as Lincoln this splen- 


did drama is now offered to the pub- 
lic at a dollar top in a larger the- 


ater with simplified scenery so as to 
meet the demands of the backstage 
unions.—At the Adelphi. 


April 


Tue LittLe Foxes.—It’s not the 
Yankees this time but the new rich 
Southerners who exploit the mill- 
hands in their home town. As the 
hard-boiled sister of two hard- 
boiled brothers, Miss Tallulah 
Bankhead gives a great performance 
as do Frank Conroy and Patricia 
Collinge, representing the old South. 
—At the National. 
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May 


THE PHILADELPHIA Story.—Mr. 
Philip Barry has learned plenty of 
dramatic technique and has pro- 
vided Miss Hepburn with a comedy 
that shows her off to best advan- 
tage. She has never been more 


beautiful, but Mr. Barry has writ- 
ten better plays.—At the Shubert. 


November 


THE Straw Hat ReEvve.—Con- 
cocted this summer, this is a pleas- 
ant little revue with Imogen Coca 
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as the chief entertainer. The music 
is melodious, the settings are smart 
and the dancing average. Compared 
to other revues now current, it is 
very innocent although we remem- 
ber one large question mark.—Af?t 
the Ambassador. 


SeE My LAawyer.—A number B 
farce from the Abbott factory which 
centers its laughs on three young 
lawyers without a client. It rings 
up its laughs fairly continuously for 
those whose laughs come easily. 
The story is harmless.—At the Bilt- 
more. 
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THe BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 
as is obvious, THe Wor_Lp AND THE FaitH. /t is our intention to publish in 
this department usually two or three short articles, which may appropriately 


be grouped under the caption chosen. 





THE COMPANY OF ST. PAUL 


A Modern Expression of Religious Life 


HROUGHOUT history the 

Church has always taken any- 
thing that was good in_ itself 
whether in learning, custom or in- 
vention and used it in her divine 
mission. When the demand was 
made for some particular work then 
we find new religious orders com- 
ing into existence to meet the need 
and working with the older foun- 
dations. The latter were not always 
able to undertake each and every 
kind of work which presented itself, 
but they were able to do their own 
especial work in a new age and if 
needs be to adapt their methods to 
new manners and customs. When 
the age called for some special 
method of approach then we see the 
Church calling in the aid of some 
new congregation which was found- 
ed for that express purpose. 

One expression of modern re- 
ligious life which is in many ways 
unique and which has its own spe- 
cial methods with which to meet the 
world of today is known as the 
Company of St. Paul and was 


founded in Italy. It is now about 
eighteen years old and in the time 
which has passed since its founda- 
tion has made rapid progress in 
many parts of the world. Its com- 
parative youth is clearly shown 
when we recall that it was the out- 
come of Catholic Action in the great 
Archdiocese of Milan. The Cardi- 
nal-Archbishop, Cardinal Ferrari, 
had inaugurated a widespread 
scheme of social action known as 
the “Opera Cardinal Ferrari” which 
was carried on by lay-apostles, both 
men and women. After a time it 
was felt that much of the work de- 
manded of its members a more 
whole-hearted service than was hu- 
manly possible for those who had 
the grave responsibilities of mar- 
riage and family life. Moreover 
such work would be carried out 
more effectively by members if they 
led a dedicated life. And so was 
born the Company of St. Paul. Don 
Giovanni Rossi, the Cardinal’s sec- 
retary, drew up a memorandum for 
presentation to the Cardinal, and 
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upon his approval being given, a 
rule of life was drawn up and the 
first members entered the Company. 
These were Don Giovanni himself, 
Don Penco and Signor Bicchierai, a 
professor. 

Since 1920 the Company has 
grown until its members are now of 
many different nationalities. At 
the outset it was decided that it 
should consist of three branches or 
divisions—priests, men and women, 
each under their own immediate su- 
perior who is known as the Secre- 
tary General and all under the Su- 
perior General. The men remain 
laymen in order that they may per- 
form work which would be difficult 
or impossible to a priest and they 
have no distinctive habit other than 
the ordinary dress of a layman in 
our time. Similarly with the wom- 


en, they, too, dress as the laity. This 
is done that they may the more eas- 


ily perform their apostolate. 

It will be noted that the three di- 
visions are complementary and they 
work together in any place to which 
they are called. Their rule gives 
the broad purpose of their founda- 
tion as (a) evangelizing by word of 
mouth and through the press es- 
pecially those places and circles 
where the preaching of the clergy 
would be difficult or the apostolate 
of the laity more efficacious; (b) 
promoting and supporting the 
charitable or cultural works best 
adapted to the times for the pene- 
tration of every social class; (c) 
participating, by means of its mem- 
bers, in Catholic Action and in the 
public, moral, cultural life as in the 
professional and economic life, of 
the time. 

We see here the very valuable 
scope of the Paulines’ apostolate. 
It has forgone all the outward signs 
of the religious life, the habit for 
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example, and has concentrated on 
building up a body of members who 
are so formed as to best meet the 
dangers and problems which beset 
the modern world. Its sphere of 
activity is the social body in its en- 
tirety and no aspect of social ac- 
tivity is foreign to its rule or spirit. 
Being of its nature all things to all 
men, in the spirit of that great 
Apostle whose name it bears, the 
Company demands from its mem- 
bers a high standard of education 
in some particular branch of knowl- 
edge. Usually this must consist in 
a degree or diploma held by the 
Pauline priest, layman or woman. 
Thus equipped with secular knowl- 
edge to meet the world with its 
own degree of learning, the Com- 
pany in the two years of novitiate 
provides its members with that 
spiritual foundation which is so 
essential by reason of their particu- 
lar vocation. The absence of the 
habit for the lay members is com- 
pensated by the inner dedication of 
their lives and the special training 
for the work. The noviceship is 
made generally in Rome, where the 
Company have also a parish given 
into their charge by the Holy 
Father. 

Once the novitiate is completed 
the Pauline takes the three vows, as 
is usual in religious congregations, 
and these are renewed every year. 
After the noviceship there follows 
a further year of study for the lay 
members as they are required to 
have a good knowledge of Church 
History, Apologetics, Scripture and 
in short to have a background of 
sacred study not very much differ- 
ent from that of a priest. As the 
Pauline is to be all things to all 
men, he (and we will use the male 
pronoun for all) is allowed to spe- 
cialize in some particular science or 
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art with a view to taking his di- 
ploma in it. His superiors may call 
upon him to undertake any form of 
apostolate and hence the necessity 
for adequate knowledge. 

The center of the community life 
for the Paulines is known as the 
Cenacle. In the towns where they 
are estalished the three divisions, 
priests, men and women, each have 
their own cenacle. The head of 
each cenacle is known as the Secre- 
tary. These three cenacles together 
form the complete arm of the Paul- 
ine apostolate and is termed the 
Group, the superior of this com- 
bined body is the Group President 
and is, of course, a priest-member. 

To give anything like a complete 
account of the Pauline activities 
would call for a book rather than a 
magazine article but a few of the 
more usual forms of their aposto- 
late may be given here. 

The Pauline missions are unique 
in the work of the Church in that 
they are the action of the Group. A 
call is received from a bishop or 
parish priest for the Company to 
undertake a mission in his district 
for a certain period. The Group, 
which may consist for missionary 
purposes, of a priest, two or three 
members of the men’s division and 
the same number from the women’s, 
arrive at the scene of their work 
and acquaint themselves thorough- 
ly with the needs of the place. Our 
Holy Father has pointed out in his 
encyclicals and speeches that the 
apostles of the various social groups 
should themselves be members of 
that group, i. e., the workers must 
be the apostles of the workers, the 
employing class of the employers 
and merchants. This is precisely 
how the Paulines set about their 
mission. Trained as they are to be 
abreast of modern problems they 


can speak to each group of men or 
women with confidence and under- 
standing. 

They divide up the area and each 
takes his own district in which he 
distributes leaflets giving details of 
the week, or fortnight’s mission. 
Having made all in his district 
aware of what is taking place, each 
returns to his special work. The 
members of the men’s division un- 
dertake lectures to groups of uni- 
versity students, or to men’s clubs 
and study circles. The women 
Paulines do the same for women’s 
groups and in all cases they pro- 
vide for the needs of every type and 
education within the area. The 
Pauline priest is meanwhile en- 
gaged in duties of a sacerdotal char- 
acter: church services, confessions, 
retreats and so on at the parish 
church. 

On the Friday of the week there 
is held the outdoor Stations of the 
Cross. The Paulines have their own 
method of holding this Catholic de- 
votion which is very striking. In- 
stead of the priest conducting the 
entire fourteen Stations, as _ is 
usual, the Company allows each 
station to be taken by the appropri- 
ate person from each division. For 
example, the presentation of a towel 
to our Lord by St. Veronica is taken 
by a woman member of the Com- 
pany; the scene where Simon the 
Cyrenean assists our Lord with the 
Cross is taken by a member of the 
men’s division, and finally the Four- 
teenth Station is preached in the 
church itself by the priest Pauline. 

The Pauline method of conduct- 
ing these missions is thus to spread 
itself over the entire area and to be 
prepared to meet every kind of diffi- 
culty and every type of humanity. 

In a modern congregation in 
which the members are so well 
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fitted for the peculiar problems of 
our time, it is but to be expected 
that the great apostolate of the 
press will not be neglected. It has 
been said that if St. Paul were to 
return in the present age he would 
be a journalist. The power for 
good or evil of modern journalism 
is too obvious to need stressing and 
the Company of St. Paul have taken 
up this work with great energy and 
enthusiasm. 

In Rome they edit Festa, a week- 
ly illustrated paper; members of the 
company write for L’Avvenire 
d’Italia which is a well-known Bo- 
lognese paper, while yet others are 
engaged in the writing of books and 
pamphlets. There is no possible 


trace of self-interest in this aposto- 
late of the press for in several cases 
the Company have allowed others to 
“borrow” members of the Pauline 
congregation to act individually as 


editors and writers, for journals 
published by other Catholic bodies. 
Raimondo Manzini was for a long 
period the Editor of the journal 
L’Avvenire mentioned above until 
considerations of health called for 
his withdrawal. The Milanese pa- 
per L’Italia is edited by a Pauline. 
In the Argentine several reviews are 
also edited by members of the Com- 
pany. The Pope has especially 
asked the Company to specialize in 
journalism and they are answering 
this call with great vigor. In Rome 
itself there is the Studium Christi 
attached to the Roman headquar- 
ters of the Company. Several 
biographies have been issued by 
this body and an important book on 
Christian marriage has also been 
published by them. The Studium 
Christi organize a month’s study 
every year during which three lec- 
tures a day are given by members 
and by prominent priests and lay 
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people in Rome. The Paulines also 
publish Carroccio—a paper for boys 
and students, L’Alba —a girls’ pa- 
per, Il Piccolo—which gives an ac- 
count of the Company’s own activi- 
ties, and a yearly literary review Il 
Ragguaglio. Each month there ap- 
pears a book review also entitled 
Ragguaglio. In the Argentine the 
Paulines have opened a School of 
Journalism in order that the Holy 
Father’s request may be forwarded. 

Near Milan, at a place called Ni- 
guarda, the Paulines have a house 
for ex-prisoners. We can all un- 
derstand the need of such insti- 
tutions for the building up of the 
character of those who have left 
prison and who so often drift back 
there for lack of a friendly hand. 
In this house there are printing- 
presses, a cardboard-box plant and 
a bookbinding section. Having thus 
been taught some definite trade 
suitable employment for these ex- 
prisoners is found when they leave 
the house. For women the Com- 
pany have another house in which 
those who have drifted away from 
their Faith and have lost, in so 
many cases, the respect of their 
fellowmen, are able to find kind- 
ness and hope. In other places the 
Company run technical schools for 
boys, schools for young children 
and have also correspondence 
schools for young girls and women 
in household instruction, secretarial 
work, languages, art and many 
other subjects. 

In spite of the few aspects of 
Pauline activity which I have been 
able to give, the Company is not 
bound down to any particular work, 
being as Catholic as the Church her- 
self and is ready to undertake any 
activity which is needed in the mod- 
ern world. It is ready to allow its 
members to carry on their own par- 
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ticular work or science whenever 
possible and it permits them, for 
valid reasons, to work individually 
as has been shown in the case of 
those members who acted as editors 
for Catholic papers in different lo- 
calities. The Company have no 
foundation in England but there is 
a Pauline working there, a mem- 
ber of the women’s division. She is 
editing a very valuable periodical 
entitled Art Notes, and has pub- 
lished a Review of Modern Sacred 
Art. On at least one occasion she 
has held an exhibition of her own 
paintings. 

Naturally, the fact that members 
have sometimes to work far from 
the centers in which there are 
houses of the Company, demands 
special grace and preparation. This 
is given in the religious training of 
the Company of St. Paul. It is not 
for one who is a layman, as the 
writer, to deal with this aspect of 
the Company’s life. Sufficient is it 
that the rule has met every possi- 
ble difficulty and the devotional life 
of the Company makes for real 
apostles. 

A short account of the life of the 
first Pauline of the men’s division, 
to die as a member of the new con- 
gregation, may give an insight into 
the spirit of the Pauline Company. 
Memi Vian died on January 9, 1931, 
and has left an indelible impression 
upon all those who knew him. He 
entered the men’s division of the 
Company when he was eighteen and 
died at twenty-five. In his short 
life as a Pauline he directed the 
paper for boys // Carroccio and gave 
his care and interest to the students 
and homeless with whom he came 
in contact. In 1927 he was en- 
gaged in an apostolate in the Ban- 


lieue Rouge, in Paris, and later, re- 
turning to Italy, he took part in the 
Pauline missions to parishes in 
Reggio Calabria and the port of 
Genoa. During an illness, which 
was ultimately to prove fatal, he 
worked at the house for ex-prison- 
ers at Niguarda. He died after 
great suffering in 1931. Among 
some of his notes is to be found the 
following: “ ‘Apostle’ is synony- 
mous with servant. To be an Apos- 
tle means to serve our brothers for 
the love of God.” 

That a young man of twenty-five 
years of age could die having ac- 
complished so much is sufficient 
evidence of the Pauline training. 

I have given a rough sketch of 
this new expression of religious life 
in the hope that it may help those 
of us who are engaged in Catholic 
Action. We have our work as a 
Catholic laity and the example of 
this new Company with the title of 
that great missionary Apostle will 
help us to realize our responsibili- 
ties in the world. It may be in 
God’s Providence that this young 
Congregation has arisen to inspire 
us with greater enthusiasm; for in 
its hierarchy of priest, laymen and 
women we have the same combina- 
tion of members as in Catholic Ac- 
tion throughout the world. The 
very existence of the Company of 
St. Paul leading what may be 
termed the life of dedicated Catholic 
Action cannot but spur the laity 
to still greater heights. 


JOHN F. Power. 


Note: For those who would like to read 
more about the Company of St. Paul I recom- 
mend an excellent pamphlet entitled, Intro- 
duction to the Company of St. Paul, by Joan 
Morris, S.P., obtainable from Art Notes (4, 
Eccleston Square, London, S. W. 1, England. 
2 d.). 
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THE KING IN POVERTY 


Now three years before his death 
it befell that he was minded, at the 
town of Greccio, to celebrate the 
memory of the Birth of the Child 
Jesus, with all the added solemnity 
that he might, for the kindling of 
devotion. That this might not seem 
an innovation, he sought and ob- 
tained licence from the Supreme 
Pontiff, and then made ready a 
manger, and bade hay, together 
with an ox and an ass, be brought 
unto the place. The Brethren were 
called together, the folk assembled, 
the wood echoed with their voices, 
and that august night was made 
radiant and solemn with many 
bright lights, and with tuneful and 
sonorous praises. The man of God, 
filled with tender love, stood before 
the manger, bathed in tears, and 
overflowing with joy. Solemn 
Masses were celebrated over the 
manger, Francis, the Levite of 
Christ, chanting the Holy Gospel. 
Then he preached unto the folk 
standing round the Birth of the 
King in poverty, calling Him, when 
he wished to name Him, the Child 
of Bethlehem, by reason of his ten- 
der love for Him. A certain knight, 
valorous and true, Messer John of 
Greccio, who for the love of Christ 
had left the secular army, and was 
bound by closest friendship unto 
the man of God, declared that he be- 
held a little Child right fair to see 
sleeping in that manger, Who 
seemed to be awakened from sleep 
when the blessed Father Francis 
embraced Him in both arms. This 


vision of the knight is rendered 
worthy of belief, not alone through 
the holiness of him that beheld it, 
but is also confirmed by the truth 
that it set forth, and withal proven 
by the miracles that followed it. 
For the ensample of Francis, if 
meditated upon by the world, must 
needs stir up sluggish hearts unto 
the faith of Christ, and the hay that 
was kept back from the manger by 
the folks proved a marvellous rem- 
edy for sick beasts, and a prophylac- 
tic against divers other plagues, God 
magnifying by all means His serv- 
ant, and making manifest by clear 
and miraculous portents the efficacy 


of his holy prayers. 
—From The Life of St. Francis. 
BONAVENTURE. 


By Sr. 
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LEAST NATIONAL: LEAST RACIAL 


Jesus of Nazareth is the least lo- 
cal, sectional, or occasional type of 
moral manhood in all literature. In 
their ideals race differs from race 
and age from age. The typical man- 
hood of Greece, while under the 
spell of Homer, is the swift-footed 
Achilles or the crafty and far-trav- 
elled Odysseus; but when under the 
spell of Plato, it is the sage who 
loved truth, praised virtue, and 
studied how to know and realize the 
good in the state. The saints of the 
East would not be canonized in the 
West, while the qualities which the 
cultured West most admires the 
civilized East holds in disdainful 
contempt. Few things, indeed, are 
more permanent or more prohibi- 
tive of moral sympathy and appre- 
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ciation than racial characteristics. 
A good man in a black skin may be 
pitied and helped, or patronized and 
misunderstood, by white men, but 
he would certainly not be hailed as 
a saviour to be believed or as a mas- 
ter to be revered and followed. We 
may say, “beauty is only skin deep,” 
but, as a matter of fact, there are 
few deeper things than skin; it 
represents not so much a physiolo- 
gical or racial difference as an in- 
tellectual, a moral, and a _ social 
cleavage between man and man. 
The fields of religion and history 
teem with illustrations. Confucius 
is a sage China worships, but the 
Hindus would despise his ostenta- 
tious ignorance of the only Being 
they think worth knowing and his 
indifference to the only life they 
consider worth living. The ascetic 


community which is Buddha’s so- 


cial ideal for his saints, a Greek 
would have conceived as the final 
apostasy from good of a person 
destined by nature to live as a free 
citizen in a free state. The status 
Mohammed assigns to woman is an 
offence to the domestic ideal of the 
Teuton; and the way he indulged 
his sexual appetite makes him more 
deeply distasteful than even the 
“necessary fiction” which he com- 
pounded with “the eternal truth,” 
“that there is only one God.” But 
the character of Jesus transcends 
all racial limitations and divisions. 
He is the only oriental that the Oc- 
cident has admired with an admira- 
tion that has become worship. His 
is the only name the West has car- 
ried into the East which the East 
has received and praised and loved 
with sincerity and without qualifi- 
cation. And this power it has exer- 
cised ever since it made its appeal 
to human thought: it overcame the 
insolent disdain of the Greek for all 
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things barbarian; the proud con- 
tempt of the Roman for a crucified 
malefactor sprung from a hated and 
conquered people; the vain conceit 
of a commercial race, which before 
the moral majesty of a moneyless 
peasant has almost wished to forget 
its passion for gold. And _ this 
catholicity endures because it is 
based upon nature. What seemed 
to His own day disastrous to His 
claims—the want of rank, of name 
and fame and honour—has saved 
the ideal from death, emphasizing 
the fact that His transcendence was 
due to nothing adventitious, but to 
Himself alone. If He had appeared 
as Caesar, the majesty of the man 
would have been sacrificed to the 
ostentation of the Emperor; if as 
the Roman Augustus, He could not 
have seemed so sublime and kingly 
as He does as Jesus of Nazareth. 
But though all men may see this 
now, few saw it then. Their igno- 
rance and simplicity saved the 
Evangelists from the temptation to 
make Him appear more royal than 
He was. If they had known im- 
perial Rome, they could hardly have 
refrained from borrowing some of 
its purple and fine linen for His 
cradle or His grave. If they had 
known how the Gentiles would re- 
gard His birth and state, they might 
have tried to hide them under the 
shadow of the pomp He had de- 
spised. But knowing Him and 
knowing nothing else, they told 
what they heard and described what 
they saw, and so created the most 
immortal work of art in all litera- 
ture,—a character so complete and 
catholic in its humanity that to it 
alone belongs the distinction of hav- 
ing compelled the homage of uni- 


versal man. 

—From The Philosophy of the Christian Re- 
ligion. By ANvDreEw Martin Farrparnn, D.D 
(New York: The Macmillan Co.). 
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THE JUSTIFICATION OF CHASTITY 


Ir one wishes to love human kind 
in the most full and perfect way, 
marriage has to be sacrificed, in the 
average case at least. Thus perfect 
chastity is counselled by love itself, 
counselled by the love of human 
kind. .. . A renunciation of mar- 
riage is not made because one fears 
the sacrifices and devotedness 
which married life demands: on the 
contrary, it is because one wishes 
to devote oneself to services and la- 
bours which married life would im- 
pede. To vow chastity does not ex- 
tinguish the fire of human tender- 
ness in the heart. It will still love, 
but the love will be different, free 
to the greatest extent humanly pos- 
sible from all selfishness, unham- 
pered by personal interests or by 
the thought of pleasure. It will 
love, but with a great and ardent 
love, which in order that it may al- 
ways be ready to serve all, re- 
nounces even the most sweet and 
sacred ties the moment that they 
impede living for all with a devo- 
tion that is, in the true and literal 
sense, Catholic. It will see in all, 
not just the rational animal that 
man is by nature but what God has 
made man by grace, and will think 
of the neighbour as a child of God, 
a member of Christ, a member of 
the same mystical body whose head 
Christ is, at the same time very 
near as a neighbour—‘“a near-dwel- 
ler”—and also as one raised very 
high by what God has done for him. 
Such love will be deeply respectful, 
almost a kind of worship, very hu- 
man and yet divine—this is chaste 
love. This chastity “a love that is 
more than love,” will give to those 
who have no longer father or 
mother, the love and care that they 
have lost; it will surround with care 


and tenderness the miseries of the 
sick and the decay of the aged. It 
will send Christian youths and 
maidens in a passionate anxiety for 
the lot of their brethren, to suffer 
and die in tropical forests or amid 
polar ice, in the steps of the Good 
Shepherd seeking the souls that are 
lost. It will dream of giving itself 
even unto death, and envious of the 
privilege that makes married love 
indissoluble, it will claim a like 
privilege for itself and deprive itself 
by vow of the right to take back 
what it has given. Through it the 
poor will always have those willing 
to serve them; childhood and youth 
will have teachers vowed to the 
work of their training and educa- 
tion; the mass of humanity, good 
and bad, Christian and pagan, will 
have intercessors with God whom it 
may use or abuse, and whose aus- 
terities, cold nights of prayer, pains, 
labours, and lives, belong to it and 
are for it. Of the two loves, that 
of marriage and that of chastity, 
the more utterly and passionately 
human thing is chastity. 

Perfect chastity, like all perfect 
virtues, is in essence an attitude of 
mind and heart which is inspired 
by Christ, and whose ultimate ex- 
planation is in Him. It is the ex- 
pression of a certain way of being 
human, but of being divinely so; of 
a manner of being a child of God 
which He only can fully compre- 
hend Who is the only Son of God 
and the only God made Man. All 
perfect virtues are mysterious, just 
as the supernatural Christian life, 
of which they are the most com- 
plete expression, is mysterious. He 
alone can make them understood 
Who alone is able to inspire them, 
that is, in so far as they can be un- 
derstood in this life. To know how 
great a good is Christian chastity 
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one must have received from Christ 
that grace of love which comes 
from Him and which is the justifi- 
cation of chastity. (If Christian 
chastity is conceived as a means 
adopted to ensure freedom from 
ties of love and family, in order to 
devote oneself to the service of hu- 
manity, it may be so far under- 
stood, but this conception of it 
would be altogether inadequate. 
The choice of celibacy for such a 
purpose is not confined to Christi- 
anity. Besides celibacy for this pur- 
pose need not necessarily involve 
the observance of continence; when 
this is also practiced it is normally 
heroic, and therefore is rare. Chris- 
tian chastity is not primarily 
chosen as a means to any end, how- 
ever excellent. It is rather a natu- 
ral and inevitable result of some- 
thing found nowhere else but in 
Christianity, the inspiration and ac- 
ceptance of the human love of men 
and women, living ten, a hundred, 
or thousands of years after His time 
in this world, by the immortal 
Christ. Wise men have said such 
love was impossible and an illu- 
sion. Naturally speaking, they 
would be quite right. But the fact 
is there that thousands of ordinary 
men and women, who would be 
judged unequal to living in heroic 
celibacy for the mere love of the hu- 
man race in general, have led the 
life of Christian chastity through- 
out the centuries and are still liv- 
ing it, and finding it easy. Certain- 
ly they must have found something 
very human and satisfying to their 
hearts and minds, in order to 
achieve that result. What they 
think they have found is “that 
grace of love which comes from 
Him and which is the justification 
of chastity,” a supernatural gift of 
God which makes possible and real 


that love of Christ from which, as a 
natural consequence, comes the 
wish to belong to Him and to keep 
one’s entire self, body and soul, for 
Him by giving oneself to no other. 
One may believe in it or not, but 
one can only understand it when 
one has experienced it. Si quis 
amat, novit quid haec vox clamet, 
“only if one love, doth one know 
what this voice crieth.” Imitation 
of Christ, Bk. 3, Chap. 5). It is the 
strength, the joy, and the glory of 
those who have vowed to Christ— 
that is to God and to all men—their 
entire lives, to be consecrated to 
this service body and soul as Christ 
Himself was consecrated. To that 
they are given over and delivered; 
their state of life is one of power to 
spend themselves and to be spent to 
the last limit of their resources, in 
the service of their brethren all 
their lives long. They follow the 
Lamb withersoever He goeth, to 
suffering, to redemption, and to 


God. 

—From Love, Marriage and Chastity. By 
Rev. E. Menscn, S.J. (New York: Sheed & 
Ward). 
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THE SOLUTION OF ALL THINGS 


SPEAKING generally, men and 
women achieve themselves by de- 
voting themselves. Individualism 
must be abandoned to achieve indi- 
viduality. Egoism must be re- 
nounced to acquire personality. 

The secret of the astonishing suc- 
cess of Communism is that it has 
understood and applies this strange 
law of religion and life. Self-abne- 
gation is of the essence of true re- 
ligion. Self-abnegation is also a 
postulate of counter-religion. As 
Christianity has its mysticism, so 
has anti-Christianity. The former 
bids its followers deny themselves 
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in the interests of God; the latter 
forces its followers to deny them- 
selves in the interests of man. Irre- 
ligion has its own perverted and 
distorted “saints.” It has adher- 
ents who sacrifice themselves for 
the realisation of that future King- 
dom of Man on earth—where pain 
shall be no more, nor shall in- 
equality, nor laborious toil, nor 
want. They work hard, live asceti- 
cally and renounce repose in the in- 
terests of the god—humanity. They 
willingly, in response to the appeal 
of their prophets, merge their indi- 
viduality in the multitude that the 
multitude may one day be great 
and glorious and free. They bind 
themselves that the multitude may 
be loosed. They enslave themselves 
that mankind may be free. Com- 
munism is counterpart Catholicity 
and has appropriated to itself, and 
turned to its own ends, one of the 


deepest religious instincts of man 
—the instinct that tells him that 
self-sacrifice is the condition of life, 
whatever it be, that he aspires to. 
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The time has come, or, at least, 
is rapidly approaching when man 


‘ will have to choose between the 


cross of Christ and the cross of 
Antichrist. Each cross holds out its 
promise. From the former, one 
rises to a life which is truly divine; 
from the latter, one descends to a 
life that is veritable animal. The 
cross is the solution of all things. 
Man has to be executed on it or 
through it. Hence it is that Saint 
Paul cries out: “We preach Christ 
crucified.” One has the meaning of 
Christianity only when the full 
meaning of those words has been 
grasped. That meaning is not con- 
veyed in the formulae “Christ cru- 
cified for us,” but in the formulae 
“Christ crucified for us and in us.” 
Crucifixion is a hard word, but in 
spite of the harshness we cannot 
escape the conclusion that Christ 
inculcated it and that Christianity 
demands it. 


From The Church Before Pilate. By Eb- 
warp Leen, C.S.Sp. (Silver Spring, Md.: The 
Preservation Press). 
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Does Ir Work? 


WHEN we seek the causes of the 
decline of modern representative 
democracy, we are confronted with 
a problem of great complexity. This 
decline had already attracted the 
attention of observers before the 
European war. Most of the conti- 
nental democracies had been set up 
on the British model. And it soon 
came to be realized that the opti- 
mism of the nineteenth century was 
mistaken. That a complicated sys- 
tem of government, which had be- 
come adapted through many cen- 
turies to British conditions, could 
be successfully transferred to a 
completely alien political and social 
environment was seen to be more 
doubtful than had been supposed. 
Political institutions which are ad- 
mirable in one environment may 
survive with difficulty in another. 
It is difficult to gauge what can and 
what cannot be transferred in this 
fashion, how far one people may 
borrow the experience or the politi- 
cal wisdom of another. The belief 
that the supposed best system has 
merely to be adequately presented 
to people immediately to secure 
their enthusiastic allegiance is 
naive and mistaken. 

It has often been pointed out (as 
by Mr. Irving Babbitt) that many 
modern democracies failed alto- 
gether to secure that type of leader- 
ship without which successful gov- 
ernment is impossible. This is a 
central difficulty in any democratic 
system. The cynical attitude to- 
wards the professional politician is 


much too widespread to lack some 
foundation. Success in a democ- 
racy is so often the reward of cun- 
ning, of organized corruption and 
of ignorant self-assertiveness that it 
is not surprising that those who 
value dignified traditions are re- 
volted by the realities behind the 
pretence of democratic systems. 
This is what produces the conserva- 
tive reaction and explains the sur- 
vival of the Tory mind. As Profes- 
sor Saintsbury says: “The essential 
disgustingness of democracy to a 
born Tory cannot be uttered, 
though it might be spluttered.” The 
ordinary electorate is no judge of 
political efficiency or superiority, 
and in any case it is not looking for 
the one or the other. It is a car- 
dinal doctrine of democracy that all 
free citizens are equal and democra- 
cies have no technique for discov- 
ering peculiar merit... . 

The decline of democracy was 
accelerated by the war. The organ- 
ization of states for war accus- 
tomed men’s minds to socialistic 
and authoritarian methods. Even 
before the war modern states were 
becoming more and more collecti- 
vist, and this process was greatly 
accelerated by the immense effort 
needed during the war years. Un- 
der such conditions democratic 
methods seem useless and the ineffi- 
ciency of democracy comes to be 
realised. That all this had a cer- 
tain psychological effect unfavor- 
able to democracy may be admitted, 
even if one holds that democracy is 
much more efficient in the long run 
than any form of autocracy... . 
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FOREIGN PERIODICALS 


Ultimately democracy, like any 
other system of government, must 
be judged by the kind of society 
it brings about or makes possible, 
by the life it enables individuals to 
lead. It is not something intrinsi- 
cally valuable. But if it can be 
shown that, in certain concrete con- 
ditions, it enables men more readily 
than other systems to lead the good 
life, then in such conditions it is 
preferable. This is all that can be 
said, and it is perhaps saying a 
great deal. There is much wisdom 
in Aristotle’s conclusion that, of the 
imperfect types of government, de- 
mocracy is likely to be the least 
objectionable. For human systems 
of government always are imperfect 
and politics is an acceptance of the 
second best. Utopias, as the name 
implies, are possible nowhere. 
There are no genuine arguments to 
demonstrate an intrinsic superiority 
in democracy. The theory of the 
supposed sovereignty of the people 
is quite indefensible. It collapses 
when confronted with the facts of 
history. Nor can we accept the con- 
clusion that the people or the ma- 
jority is likely to be right. Locke 
thought that majority rule followed 
logically from the social contract. In 
reality it is a convention, a make- 
shift which works well and ill. On 
complicated or novel problems the 
opinion of the majority is very like- 
ly to be wrong. M. Faguet remarks 
that universal suffrage “is an excel- 
lent thing. It is a source of infor- 
mation. When it recommends a 
course of action, it shows us that 
it is a thing which we must not do.” 
Even the cautious formula of Aris- 
totle is doubtful, that the opinion of 
a number of persons is more likely 
to be correct than the opinion of a 
single person no wiser than they. 
Majority rule is valuable, because it 
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secures wide support for measures 
and because it is dangerous in the 
long run to exclude large masses of 
people from political power. Demo- 
cratic government is not ideal. But 
it affords to those who are capable 
of working it with moderate effi- 
ciency the best guarantee of secur- 


ing a free Christian society. 
—Denis O’Keerre, in Studies (Dublin), 
June. 
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Every CATHOLIC A MISSIONARY 


CATHOLICS can, and many do, live 
exactly like unbelievers except for 
going to Church. That is to say, 
they live, including all their think- 
ing and willing, the working of 
their brains, their activities, in a 
non-Catholic way. Their religion 
is a skeleton in a cupboard, opened 
occasionally with reference to the 
next world but having little rela- 
tion to the ordinary activities of 
this one, because no one has shown 
them that it is a world-affair or that 
they have a part to play in it. It 
is a large claim to assert that 
knowledge of the missions can 
change all this; but with all that it 
implies it could help enormously, 
and there is ample evidence for say- 
ing that it has given new life to 
Catholicity in some parts of the 
world. ... 

There is no disputing the tre- 
mendous fact of what the Catholic 
Church is doing in the world to-day. 
It is the best kind of propaganda 
and the best incentive, too, to be a 
propagandist. With missionary his- 
tory, past and present, as a basis, 
let our theme of instruction be the 
duty of Catholics to spread the 
Faith. Make that the reason for 
knowing it, not the passing of an 
examination. Give it a living, fruit- 
ful purpose in this way, turning the 
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individual into an active unit of a 
world-wide society whose services 
are immediately required by the 
Church, indeed by Christ. Com- 
munism does this very well, in an- 
other way, proving again how much 
wiser in their generation are the 
children of this world than the chil- 
dren of light. We can learn a lesson 
from its methods and we have al- 
ways the enormous advantage of a 
source of strength which is divine 
and denied to all other causes. But 
there must be the unshakable con- 
viction that the Church is a living, 
growing, conquering thing, and this 
conviction can only be got from 
study of the Church in the world 
today, especially in the missions, 
and of her need for the whole of 
her man-power to be mobilized. No 
lukewarm, impersonal inquiry this, 
but a stirring appeal to the whole 
man; mind, heart, imagination, 
soul; an appeal for service. . . . Al- 
though we are at great pains to 
teach Catholics how much they need 
the Church, we by no means offer 
the (humanly speaking) much 
more powerful inducement of how 
much the Church needs them... . 

More than once the founder of 
the Missionary Union of the Clergy 
has openly deplored the fact that 
missiology has no place in the train- 
ing of our future priests in most of 
the seminaries of the world. It is 
hard to explain why. The Church 
passed through a phase, long and 
trying, when her programme had to 
be largely defensive, and it was 
during that period that the method 
of seminary education became more 
or less fixed. That should not 
mean that no modifications may 
ever be necessary, for there are at 
least two most urgent needs to be 
met as soon as may be, both in the 
realm of applied theology. These 
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are a much more extensive study of 
social subjects and an introduction, 
both into dogma and Church His- 
tory, of missionary theses and mate- 
rial. No criticism of present meth- 
ods is intended, but there is room 
for fresh applications of what the 
Church has to say, in these fields 
which have become so important in 
recent years. ... When it comes to 
a warfare with the world they [the 
newly-ordained] find they need the 
weapons of the world and have not 
got them. For there are not many 
rational animals among the men 
they have to teach; fewer still 
among those they have to convert. 
Syllogisms will not get them very 
far; but knowing exactly what the 
Church has to say about the mod- 
ern world and its problems, being 
able to describe how the Church is 
dealing with them in every part of 
the world in her missionary work, 
especially, is a convincing display 
of the vitality and youthfulness of 
an institution which is still handi- 
capped by the fact that people will 
insist on regarding her as anti- 
quated, out of date and out of 
touch. There is a whole mass of 
fact in the world now which flatly 
contradicts all this, and it is better 
than argument either for Catholic 
or non-Catholic. It comes mostly 
from the mission-world of 1939, the 
study of which is the most illumi- 
nating manifestation which anyone 
could wish to see of that doctrine 
of the mystical body of Christ which 
has, rightly, since it means so much 
for active Catholicity, come to the 
fore in our time... . 

Knowledge of the missions begets 
the missionary spirit which looks 
for conversions both in the missions 
and on one’s own doorstep. Let 
us put a frank question, leaving the 
reader to answer it for himself: 
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Does the young priest who leaves 
the seminary regard himself as hav- 
ing a primary responsibility to- 
wards the non-Catholics in his par- 
ish, a duty to find ways and means 
of bringing about conversions, and 
has he been told how to set about 
it, the human means to use? There 
are only a few priests here and 
there with what we call a flair for 
that sort of thing; there is none 
who has not the duty to try to do 
it. Roughly speaking we average in 
this country two converts per priest 
per year; in Africa the average is 
five hundred. Making every sort of 
allowance for the obvious differ- 
ences, unspoilt peoples as against 
a sophisticated race, simplicity as 
opposed to a complicated and evil 
economic system, and so on, still 
the discrepancy is appalling and it 
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looks as if the lesson of many Gos- 
pels about going out into the high- 
ways and hedges, and launching out 
into the deep, have not been fully 
learnt. It cannot be an imperti- 
nence to plead, in these circum- 
stances, for anything that will in- 
tensify the desire to save more 
souls. After all, if we insist on a 
modern justification for this change 
of emphasis, we have the clear pol- 
icy of Pope Pius XI who was su- 
premely concerned about the world 
outside the Church, witness his 
great encyclicals on Catholic Action 
and Missionary Action, both aspects 
of the same wider apostolate. The 
application of these must come... . 

Every Catholic a missionary and 
the world will be won. 


—G. Tetrornp, in The Clergy Review (Lon- 
don), September. 
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First ENCYCLICAL OF Pope Pius XII. 


BEARING the title Summi Pontifi- 
catus and dated October 20, 1939, 
the first Encyclical of Pope Pius 
XII. was issued from Castel Gan- 
dolfo, just before His Holiness re- 
turned to the Vatican. It was re- 
ceived with acclaim not only by 
Catholics, but by people of all re- 
ligions and of none. The entire text 
was printed in the United States 
Congressional Record. The Encycli- 
cal is a masterpiece, beautifully 
written, timely, and filled with 
quotable sentences, hard to pass 
over in any summary of its con- 
tents. 

A question leads us into the 
theme of the Encyclical: “What 
age,” asks the Holy Father, “has 
been, for all its technical and purely 
civic progress, more tormented than 
ours by spiritual emptiness and 
deep-felt interior poverty?” And in 
clear and unmistakable terms he 
tells the world that the “deep les- 
sons of the Gospel of love,” and the 
Church with the liberty to fulfill her 
role as educator, and the recogni- 
tion of “the Chair of Peter,” will 
give back to mankind “that unity of 
religious teaching and of the moral 
code which of old gave consistency 
to pacific international relations.” 
The Holy Father says pointedly: 
“No defense of Christianity could 
be more effective than the present 
straits [of the world]. From the 
immense vortex of error and anti- 
Christian movements there has 
come forth a crop of such poignant 
disasters as to constitute a condem- 
nation surpassing in its conclusive- 


ness any merely theoretical refuta- 
tion.” The Pope continues by show- 
ing that it is the denial and the re- 
jection of a universal norm of mor- 
ality which have caused these evils. 

Pope Pius examines two serious 
errors: the first is “the forgetful- 
ness of that law of human solidarity 
and charity which is dictated and 
imposed by our common origin and 
by the equality of rational nature in 
all men,” and the second is “con- 
tained in those ideas which do not 
hesitate to divorce civil authority 
from every kind of dependence up- 
on the Supreme Being, . . . and from 
every restraint of a higher law de- 
rived from God as from its source. 
Thus they accord the civil author- 
ity,” His Holiness writes, “an unre- 
stricted field of action that is at the 
mercy of the changeful tide of hu- 
man will or of the dictates of casual 
historical claims, and of the inter- 
ests of a few.” 

On the first of these errors, the 
Holy Father says that nations “are 
not destined to break the unity of 
the human race, but rather to en- 
rich and embellish it.” This is pos- 
sible, of course, “only when a mu- 
tual love and a lively sense of char- 
ity unite all the sons of the same 
Father.” And then, emphatically: 
“Those who enter the Church, what- 
ever be their origin or their speech, 
must know that they have equal 
rights as children in the house of 
the Lord.” 

Discussing the second error, His 
Holiness says that harm cannot fail 
to come when the State is consid- 
ered “something ultimate to which 
everything else should be subordi- 
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nated.” He points out the danger 
to the family in this theory of gov- 
ernment and insists that “man and 
the family are by nature anterior to 
the State.” The Pope warns that 
grave dangers will result to this and 
to coming generations from the 
gradual abolition of the rights of 
the family. He stands as the deter- 
mined defender of those rights. He 
grants to the State wide powers to 
meet present-day popular needs. 
So, the State may make demands: 
“Goods, blood it can demand; but 
the soul redeemed by God, never,” 
says the Supreme Pontiff. 

Coming to the subject of inter- 
national relations and the present 
war, the Holy Father is no less em- 
phatic. First he lays down the 
basic truth that it is indispensable 
for harmonious and fruitful rela- 
tions that nations recognize and ob- 
serve the principles of international 
natural law, and he points out that 
these “demand respect for corre- 
sponding rights to independence, to 
life and to the possibility of con- 
tinuous development in the paths of 
civilization; they demand, further, 
fidelity to compacts agreed upon 
and sanctioned in conformity with 
the principles of the law of na- 
tions.” Nations, says Pope Pius, 
must be “ready to enter into dis- 
cussion and to avoid recourse to 
force or to threats of force in case 
of delays, hindrances, changes or 
disputes.” The Holy Father admits 
that with the passing of time and 
a change of circumstances, “a treaty 
or some of its clauses can in fact 
become . . . unjust, impracticable 
or too burdensome for one of the 
parties.” Then, “recourse should 
be had in good time to a frank dis- 
cussion with a view to modifying 
the treaty or making another... . 
But .. . to assume the authority of 
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rescinding them unilaterally when 
they are no longer to one’s advan- 
tage would be to abolish all trust 
among States.” 

Looking to the future, the Su- 
preme Pontiff asks: “Will it be dif- 
ferent? Will it be better? Will 
treaties of peace, will the new inter- 
national order at the end of this 
war be animated by justice and by 
equity towards all, by that spirit 
which frees and pacifies? Or will 
there be a lamentable repetition of 
ancient and recent errors? .. . The 
sword can impose conditions of 
peace, but does not create peace. 
. . . The re-education of mankind 
must be above all things spiritual 
and religious, . . . must proceed 
from Christ . . . must be actuated 
by justice and crowned by charity.” 

The Holy Father gives thanks for 
the loyalty of the laity expressed in 
Eucharistic Congresses and Catholic 
Action. He appeals to rulers and to 
all who can influence public opinion 
to let the Church have full liberty 
to fulfill her role as educator. Her 
aid is indispensable now, he says, 
as political expedients and other 
human provisions bring no effica- 
cious healing to mankind’s ills. 
The Church, the Sovereign Pontiff 
assures those suspicious of it, 
“spreads its maternal arms towards 
this world not to dominate but to 
serve.” The Church, he insists, 
does not claim to take the place of 
other legitimate authorities in their 
proper spheres, but rather preaches 
and inculcates obedience and re- 
spect for earthly authority. 

Italy and Poland are the only two 
countries mentioned by name in 
this Encyclical. In its opening 
pages Pope Pius pays tribute to his 
native land, because “the peace of 
Christ has been restored to Italy,” 
and he prays that the Italian peo- 
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ple “may be faithful to its glorious 
Catholic tradition.” For Poland it 
is a lament which the Holy Father 
writes with deep emotion: “The 
blood of countless human beings, 
even noncombatants, raises a pite- 
ous dirge over a nation such as Our 
dear Poland which for its fidelity to 
the Church, for its services in the 
defense of Christian civilization, 
written in indelible characters in 
the annals of history, has a right to 
the generous and brotherly sym- 
pathy of the whole world, while it 
awaits, relying on the powerful in- 
tercession of Mary, Help of Chris- 
tians, the hour of a resurrection in 
harmony with the principles of jus- 
tice and true peace.” 

In conclusion the Sovereign Pon- 
tiff assures the world that “Christ 
the King is never so near as in the 
hour of trial, which is the hour for 
fidelity.” 


<i 
> 





CONGRESS OF CONFRATERNITY OF 
CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 


CINCINNATI, Ohio, was the scene 
of the fifth annual Congress of the 
Confraternity during the first days 
of November. Two important an- 
nouncements came from the Con- 
gress: the proposed revision of the 
Baltimore Catechism has been com- 
pleted and sent to Rome for final 
approval; the revision of the Eng- 
lish New Testament is also com- 
pleted and is virtually ready for 
the press. The Apostolic Delegate 
and nearly forty bishops and arch- 
bishops attended the Congress with 
approximately 5,000 delegates. The 
Most Rev. Francis J. Spellman, 
Archbishop of New York, preached 
the sermon at the Pontifical Mass 
on Sunday, November 5th, appeal- 
ing for heroic sanctity as the rem- 
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edy for a world that is “morally 
sick,” and “mentally unbalanced.” 
The Archbishop said of the Con- 
fraternity, that “it is a well con- 
ceived and thoughtfully planned or- 
ganization for the preservation and 
propagation of Catholic faith. Its 
program is practical, parochial, 
diocesan and universal.” 

The Right Rev. Michael J. Ready, 
general secretary of the N. C. W. C., 
took exception to the plan of the 
United States Public Health Service 
to undertake sex education in the 
high schools; it has already pub- 
lished a manual for teachers, said 
Msgr. Ready, on High Schools and 
Sex Education, and now has ready 
for distribution to students a pam- 
phlet on the same subject. Msgr. 
Ready not only criticized the Gov- 
ernment agency for assuming the 
role of teacher in these matters, but 
scored the wholly naturalistic view- 
point of the treatment. “The age- 
old teachings of moralists,” he said, 
“are lumped together as ‘taboos’ 
and the highest motivation in the 
pamphlets is social convenience.” 

Mr. John E. McAniff, of New 
York, director of the National 
Catholic Evidence Conference, spoke 
on “The Catholic Evidence Guild on 
the Street Corner.” This type of 
Evidence Guild work was inaugu- 
rated in Cincinnati just two days 
before the Congress met. “How 
Can Religious Discussion Clubs Be 
Made Interesting and Practical,” 
was the subject of an address by the 
Rev. C. M. Winters, chaplain of the 
Newman Club at the Michigan State 
University. The Rev. Dr. John T. 
Gillard of the Josephite Fathers, 
pointed out that more than half of 
the 13,000,000 Negroes in the United 
States have no Church affiliation, 
and only about 300,000 are Catho- 
lics. This, he said, was a challenge 
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to the Confraternity and must be 
met by white Catholics discarding 
their preconceived theories, preju- 
diced judgments and pernicious as- 
sumptions. 

It was decided that next year’s 
Congress will be held in Los 
Angeles, California. 


-_ 
—_— 





DEATH OF FATHER THURSTON 


THE Rev. Herbert Thurston, S.J., 
one of the most widely known Jesu- 
its in the English-speaking world, 
died in London, November 6th, at 
the advanced age of eighty-three. 
Since his ordination in 1890, most 
of that long life had been spent in 
literary work, especially for The 
Month. Father Thurston was a 
painstaking student who loved 
truth. His articles in The Catholic 
Encyclopedia would fill volumes 
and they cover a wide and varied 
range of subjects: many biographi- 
cal sketches, and articles on such 
diverse topics as the Apostles’ 
Creed, the Theater, Christian 
Names, the Angelus, the Religion of 
Shakespeare, England Before the 
Reformation, Candles, Witchcraft 
and Beards. 

Father Thurston made a careful 
study of spiritualism and allied 
subjects; among his writings we 
find books on Modern Spiritual- 
ism, The Church and Spiritualism, 
Beauraing and other Apparitions. 
He was an indefatigable student of 
the history of the liturgy and of 
devotions and of the lives of the 
saints, especially early English 
saints. Up to his final illness he 
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was at work on a revision of But- 
ler’s Lives of the Saints, the last 
volume of which has recently been 
published. Among his other books 
are: Lent and Holy Week, The Holy 
Year of Jubilee, Life of St. Hugh of 
Lincoln, the Stations of the Cross, 
No Popery and the Catholic Church 
and the Confessional. 

May the soul of this devoted 
priest rest in peace! 
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MESSAGE OF Pope Pius TO 
AMERICAN BISHOPS 


TAKING advantage of the occasion 
of the 150th anniversary of the es- 
tablishment of the hierarchy in the 
United States, Pope Pius addressed 
an Encyclical, Sertum Laetitiae 
Sanctae, to the cardinals and bish- 
ops in this country. He dwelt on 
the remarkable growth of the 
Church in the United States, and 
praised the generous support given 
to so many different Church organ- 
izations and enterprises. The Holy 
Father recalled that he had seen 
much of the Church’s work in this 
country when he was here in 1936. 

Then the Supreme Pontiff called 
attention to the evils in our life 
that must be cured, and the list is 
a long one; especially he singled 
out divorce and mixed marriages, 
the unjust distribution of this 
world’s goods, unemployment and 
the clashes between capital and 
labor. The Holy Father gave spe- 
cial praise to the N. C. W. C., to the 
Catholic University of America and 
to the plan to erect a new Pontifical 
College in Rome. 
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AN Irishman born and bred, 
Tuomas H. Doyite (“To War or 
Not to War?”) makes no secret of 
the fact that he was scratched “by 
a bullet during the civil war that 
followed the establishment of the 
Irish Free State.” Mr. Doyle learned 
his journalistic ABC’s on a Dublin 
newspaper and spent a year in 
Buenos Aires before coming to this 
country, of which he is now a citi- 
zen. Employed in the publicity 
department of one of our big utility 
companies, he writes for his own 
pleasure and has published some 
verse as well as articles of Irish in- 
terest. 

WHEN he gave us his first con- 
tribution in May, 1937, Rev. Josep 
GustTarson, S.S., M.A., was teaching 
English and Latin in St. Mary’s 
Seminary in far-off Seattle, Wash., 
a city from which he hails. He 
is now teaching in the Sulpician 
Novitiate at St. Charles College, 
Catonsville, Md. In these times 
when we are perforce preoccupied 
with wars and rumors of war, it is 
a relief to turn to the urbane pages 
of his “Vergil and the Newborn 
Babe.” 

MICHAEL V. SimkKo is that literary 
oddity, a chiropodist who makes a 
hobby of writing. He is the Con- 
necticut chairman and a member of 
the National Association of Chi- 
ropodists, conducts a children’s 
page in Pritel Ditek, a Benedictine 
juvenile weekly, is the author of 
White Birch Mystery and a con- 
tributor to many Catholic periodi- 
cals besides our own. 

It is somewhat cheering at any 
rate to be considering “The Next 
Peace” and as SeEuMAS CAWLEY 


says, it is one phase of war on 
which little has been written. Mr. 
Cawley, who wrote for us for the 
first time last December, gathered 
some of the material for his present 
article in England, to which he 
paid a visit before the War broke 
out. His wife, who is a physician, 
is still in Britain and, like all native 
doctors, is virtually a member of 
the armed forces. Mr. Cawley has 
been living here since 1923. 

IT is an unusually interesting and 
inspiring account which THomas F. 
Gavin, S.J., gives us in “Christ 
Rides the Subway” of the Sympo- 
sium presented last Lent at Regis 
High School and Cathedral Girls’ 
High School in Manhattan; All Hal- 
lows in the Bronx; Bishop Loughlin 
and Bishop McDonnell Memorial 
Schools in Brooklyn; Our Lady of 
Wisdom in Ozone Park and Our 
Lady of Mercy, Syosset, L. I., and 
attended by the students of three 
other schools. Mr. Gavin, then 
teaching at Regis but now at Wood- 
stock College, Md., for his tertian- 
ship, organized and acted as Chair- 
man of the Symposium in which, to 
descend to the vernacular, we cer- 
tainly think he has “got something.” 

To all those who are exposed to 
the sounds of raucous radios, cry- 
ing babies and the roar of traffic, 
we recommend WINIFRED HEATH’S 
“The Carols of Christmas.” The 
writing of it soothed the author suf- 
fering from these signs of civiliza- 
tion as the reading of it will the 
reader. Miss Heath, anchored in 
San Diego, Calif., after a somewhat 
nomadic existence, is busily en- 
gaged in her chosen field of free 
lance writing. 
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WE never know quite what to ex- 
pect from the versatile pen of ANNA 
McC.ure SHOLL. Sometimes it is a 
poem, lyric or epic as the case may 
be; again it is a story with an ap- 
peal to the moderns as well as the 
ancients; then it is a travel article, 
an art appreciation or, as now, an 
incursion into a literary bypath. 
And they are all equally delectable. 

DRAWING again on the Negro life 
of her native South, EpiItH (Mrs. 
Georce H.) Tatum (“Marinda’s 
Christmas”) spins us an appealing 
story. She actually knew Marinda 
and helped her to get her prodigal 
out of trouble. 

WE rather expected to hear from 
G. M. GoppEN (“Nazi Germany Puts 
About”) after the German - Soviet 
Pact, and again we breathe the fer- 
vent prayer that she may never fall 
into Bolshevik hands! The docu- 
mentation which always accom- 
panies her criticism demands its 
credence. She writes from her Sus- 
sex home but we expect that her 
absences therefrom are frequent 
and possibly unexpected. 

AGAIN this month we hear from 
the HONORABLE PiERRE CRABITES and 
Dr. JOHN E. UHLER (“Calm Before 
the Storm”). With their peculiar 
facilities, they are both able to keep 
in close touch with the changing 
European situation, and putting 
their heads together they have pro- 
duced the illuminating article we 
are happy to present to our readers. 
Last month’s brought various com- 
ments, pro and con. 

IT is some time since we have 
heard from VirGcinia (Mrs. J. JEFF) 
McCormick, and “Women in Love” 
perhaps explains why. She has been 
busy giving talks on Shakespeare 
besides her regular class on that in- 
exhaustible subject. The insistent 
demand of her pupils for publica- 


tion of the matter she gave them 
led to the present article, which was 
submitted to two Shakespeare ad- 
dicts and pronounced the original 
conception she holds it to be. 

WHEN we hear of the phenomenal 
growth of the Jocistes, the Jécistes, 
the Grail and now of “The Company 
of St. Paul” about which Joun F. 
Power writes in the Ball and the 
Cross Department, we are impelled 
to cry out: “Wake Up America!” 
Mr. Power, new in our pages, is an 
Irishman born in Dublin and at 
present living in Leeds, England, 
where he is engaged in commerce. 
He was master of the Catholic Evi- 
dence Guild of Leeds last year, 
writes and lectures much on Catho- 
lic Action. He is a contributor to 
The Clergy Review, The Catholic 
Gazette, The Sign, The Catholic 
Times, etc. 

ALL our poets but one this month 
are women and as is to be ex- 
pected, they are mostly preoccupied 
with the season’s holy mysteries. 
Sara (Mrs. THEODORE) MAYNARD’S 
charming “Christmas Chant” has 
the quality of the old carols. 
ANNA BEATRICE MurpPHy (“Prelude 
to War”), our young Philadelphia 
poet is rapidly gaining a public; 
FATHER MACEACHEN writes with his 
usual spiritual insight of “Mary.” 
Being a real poet, Sister M. MADE- 
LEVA’sS poetic urge (“Bethlehem”) 
will not be denied but we sometimes 
wonder how a busy College Presi- 
dent finds the time to do anything 
creative at all. HELEN DELEHANTY 
(“A Lover’s Prayer’) is one of Sis- 
ter Miriam’s young poets, at present 
a junior at College Misericordia, 
Dallas, Pa., and therefore with her 
honors still awaiting her. She lives 
in Edgewater, N. J., and has trav- 
eled extensively in this country and 
in Europe. 








The Nazarene. 


Way Democracy? By Wilfrid Parsons, S.J.—I Believe. 
phies of Certain Men and Women of Our Time. 
By Dorothy Thompson.—In the Steps of St. Francis. 


“Let the Record Speak.” 


By Ernest Raymond.—God in an Irish Kitchen. 


Notices.—Children’s Books. 


The Nazarene. By Sholem Asch. 
Translated by Maurice Samuel. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$2.75. 

This book confirms the suspicion 
that most writers see Jesus as they 
wish to see Him. Nevertheless, its 
careful reading will prove interest- 
ing to every student of the history 
of religious thought, and valuable to 
everyone who seeks a practical 
training in how to distinguish be- 
tween true Christian methods of 
thinking and the various wishful 
constructions which are only ap- 
proximations to historical truth, 
howsoever striking their resem- 
blance to truth may seem at first 
sight,—they either shirk unpleasant 
duties or they mold their thought 
to serve a political purpose (Arius) 
or a sentimental need (modern 
sects). 

As for the first point, we know 
that in ancient times the Jews de- 
spised Jesus and simply called Him 
a sorcerer. At a later time many 
of the leading Jewish philosophers 
definitely ceased to look on the 
Christian faith as mere idolatry. 
They called it “shittuf” (Maimo- 
nides), a kind of syncretism; and 


Mew Books 


By Sholem Asch. Translated by Maurice Samuel.—Which 





The Personal Philoso- 
Edited by Clifton Fadiman.— 


By Leo Richard Ward.—Shorter 


they called the Christians them- 
selves “half proselytes” (Rashi). 
At the present day this development 
in Jewish thought seems to have 
reached its peak. Lack of religious 
fervor and the influence of a more 
or less non-Christian civilization 
have diminished the old hatred and 
have brought forth a new attitude 
which allows of a frank acknowl- 
edgement of Jesus as a “representa- 
tive Jew” (Buber), or even as “the 
noblest man and most important 
Jew that ever lived,” and who for 
this reason and because of faulty 
and vague theological thinking had 
been enhanced with the attributes 
of deity. Certain gnostic survivals, 
however, of the Chassidistic move- 
ment of the eighteenth century con- 
tinue to militate against a frank 
recognition of Jesus as the Messias, 
especially among the East-European 
Jews. Jesus, therefore, even though 
He be nothing less than a half-di- 
vine person is not the true Messias 
of the Jews; but He is a Jewish 
Messias of all non-Jews as we learn 
from pages 591 ff. of Mr. Asch’s 
book: “I saw that all his deeds were 
done for the sake of heaven. . . . He 
conducts himself like a pious Jew 
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... ‘He that is born of the flesh, is 
flesh. But he that is born of the 
spirit is spirit.’ This is indeed so. 
But I asked: ‘Are we born of the 
flesh alone? Is not the Torah our 
mother, and are not Abraham, Isaac 
and Jacob our fathers?’ And I said 
to myself ... “This Rabbi’s doctrine 
is good and great for those that are 
born without the spirit or for such 
as would deny the spirit. But we 
that are born in the spirit and of the 
covenant which God made with 
Abraham—how shall we be born 
again without denying the spirit?’ ” 

However ingenious this new con- 
struction may be it proves to be less 
satisfactory than some of its prede- 
cessors which were cleverer and 
therefore more dangerous, approxi- 
mations to the truth. The reader 
cannot tell how far the author’s 
change of attitude presents any- 
thing more than a blithe liberal- 
mindedness, for Mr. Asch omits or 
arbitrarily modifies more than one 
item of the Gospel story which was 
inconvenient for his purposes. He 
presents Pilate as anxious to rid 
himself of Jesus (p. 655 ff.) and 
pictures the Pharisees as not only 
in accord with Jesus, but even as 
pleading for Him through their 
chief, and eventually as causing 
Him to be buried (p. 583 ff.). Thus 
Jesus “slain by Edom (= Rome), 
for the sanctification of the Name 
[God] is shown to have been a mar- 
tyr in Israel” (p. 686). The life and 
death of Jesus are portrayed as of- 
fering no cause of reproach, for 
they are seen as a simple tragedy 
of misunderstanding of no funda- 
mental importance. Does it not 
seem an obvious contradiction to 
speak of the Jewish people as need- 
ing a Messias and to maintain that 
still a second Messias was pre-or- 
dained to save all other peoples ex- 





cept his own—unless the mere fact 
that Israel produced a deliverer for 
the rest of the world, one who was 
not identical with the prophesied 
one, would reflect a certain amount 
of glory upon his own people? 

Nevertheless we are told that a 
Gentile must become a follower of 
Jesus—or he will become half-mad 
like one of the two Gentile charac- 
ters in the book: though deeply 
stirred by Jesus’ words, he flees 
again and again. Seeing himself as 
an eternal type he confesses his 
guilt in having directed the execu- 
tion in Jerusalem (p. 25) and in 
“killing Him again every day of my 
life” in Europe (p. 26) until he 
finally admits on his deathbed (p. 
696) that he can resist Him no 
longer. There is a full description 
also of the conversion of a Greek 
philosopher—but the account ap- 
pears excessively simplified. On the 
other hand the character of the 
Pharisee, likewise an eternal type, 
remains untouched today as then, 
except in a sentimental way, by the 
appearance of Jesus. 

The part played by Mary, the twi- 
light surrounding the miracles and 
the Resurrection of Jesus, the more 
than ten times repeated description 
of the face of Jesus as “pale,” the 
overdrawn scene of the driving of 
the money changers from the Tem- 
ple are more or less dubious things 
in the form in which they are here 
presented. But apart from this the 
atmosphere of “those days of old” 
is fairly well pictured: the wealth 
as well as the poverty and decay of 
the period, the splendor of the Tem- 
ple and of Herod’s palace, the con- 
dition of the slaves in the Empire 
abroad (Jesus visits Tyre and Si- 
don, p. 330), and the rising unrest 
within the country. Some recent 
discoveries, likewise, have been 
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turned to good account, e.g., the 
news that Barabbas was by no 
means a common criminal. The 
frame of the novel demanded alsu 
the discovery of a new gospel, but 
the pity of it is that this reads too 
much like an autobiography (for no 
ancient author would have dared to 
use so constantly the pronoun “I’’). 
It is lavish of such details as the 
collection of taxes (p. 208) and 
therefore seems too long drawn out. 

Finally, the problem of anti-Semi- 
tism is touched upon. It certainly 
is not by a mere chance that the 
Gentile character in the book is a 
modern Polish anti-Semite and that 
the soldiers who despised the an- 
cient Jews so greatly and who es- 
corted Jesus on His way to Golgotha 
are Germans, even though it seems 
certain that the only foreigners in 
the Roman army stationed in Pales- 
tine at that time were Syrians. 
Thus an attempt is made to make 
us believe that the Jews as a race 
are the Messias who is being killed 
again and again for the Gentiles 
(the author holds the Resurrection 
of the “individual Jesus” to be a 
mere vision of dreamers), and that 
the problem of “Jesus and the hu- 
man race” is reducible to the prob- 
lem of “the Jews and the Gentiles.” 
If this is not the author’s expressed 
thesis then, at least, his attempt to 
reclaim Jesus for the Jews and to 
replace the ancient aversion against 
Him with a new and sympathetic 
attitude reveals once more the fact 
that post-Biblical Judaism cannot 
come to a true understanding of it- 
self unless it comes to a true under- 
standing of its relation with Christi- 
anity. Our author’s “Nazarene” is 
one whom we may readily love and 
pity, but he is not like the Logos 
capazx totius mundi of St. John. 

H. D. 
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Which Way Democracy? By Wil- 
frid Parsons. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $2.00. 

As a commentator on public 
events Father Parsons possesses a 
rare combination of desirable quali- 
ties—solid learning, sound moral 
principles, clear sightedness, a syn- 
thetic mind, a bold, honest style. 
This series of essays—embodying 
ideas which he has consistently ex- 
pressed in editorial writings, scat- 
tered articles and radio addresses— 
has for its main thesis the affirma- 
tion that democracy cannot survive 
unless it retains belief in man’s dig- 
nity as a creature of God, in man’s 
destiny to eternal happiness, in the 
supreme value of man’s personality 
and in man’s right to protection 
from exploitation by authority or by 
wealth. To those who would have 
us believe that the world is now ex- 
posed to the threat of Totalitarian- 
ism—Fascist or Communist—be- 
cause it has relinquished Liberal- 
ism, Father Parsons explains what 
Liberalism really was—the belief in 
man’s nature as indefinitely per- 
fectible and the confidence that the 
free play of forces, whether indus- 
trial or biological, would infallibly 
promote progress. “The only mo- 
rality of nature was the end result; 
what happened was foreordained 
and it was immoral to interfere with 
it.” Two schools of thought per- 
ceive and oppose the fallacy of Lib- 
eralism, the Marxist and the 
Catholic; and the true significance 
of its downfall is that the world 
must now choose between the al- 
ternatives presented by Totalitari- 
anism and by the Church. 

Consistently American and pro- 
foundly Catholic, Father Parsons 
maintains that the full flowering of 
justice is found only in democratic 
government, and that a democratic 
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government derives strength and 
meaning only from religion. He 
quotes at length from President 
Roosevelt’s remarkable address to 
Congress on January 4, 1939, which 
speaks of religion as the source of 
democracy; yet in the stimulating 
essay which closes the volume and 
gives it its title, the author warns 
us that not even democracy is an 
automatic solution. Despite our in- 
corrigible tendency to look for a 
panacea which will cure all our 
economic and social troubles the 
fact is that no social formula—not 
anti-Semitism, nor Freudianism, 
nor Psychoanalysis, nor Technoc- 
racy, and indeed not even the Papal 
Program of Occupational Groups— 
apart from the men who operate it, 
will save society. Only superstition 
can deny this. The best that can 
be done then, is to attempt to pro- 
vide conditions under which right- 
ly disposed human wills can work. 
This is the direction in which de- 
mocracy must move and to facili- 
tate its movement by keeping. up- 
permost the ideal of justice and 
charity in social relationships is the 
mission of the Church. J. McS. 


I Believe. The Personal Philoso- 
phies of Certain Eminent Men 
and Women of Our Time. Edited 
with an Introduction and Bio- 
graphical Notes by Clifton Fadi- 
man. New York: Simon & Schus- 
ter. $3.75. 

In 1931 Simon & Schuster, to- 
gether with the editors of The 
Forum, invited twenty-two notable 
men and women to state their con- 
victions concerning the nature of 
the world and of man. The result 
was a series of brief essays pub- 
lished under the title of Living Phi- 
losophies. Today the same publish- 
ers acting conjointly with The Na- 


tion, in view of the world challenge 
of the totalitarian states, decided to 
issue a similar invitation to a new 
group of intellectuals, besides ask- 
ing the older group to declare 
whether or not in the interim they 
had revised or modified their views. 
The result is the present volume: 
I Believe. 

The contents of the book belie 
the title. The vast majority of these 
writers—Jacques Maritain is the 
only Catholic among them — 
whether of Jewish or Protestant 
stock, could write their articles of 
belief on the thumb nail of one 
hand, and they would not over- 
crowd it. What 1 Do Not Believe 
would have been a more accurate 
title. 

From the viewpoint of nation- 
ality we have seven Americans, 
eight Englishmen, two Germans, 
two Frenchmen, one Chinese and 
one Spaniard, or should we style 
Santayana “a citizen of the world”? 
They have made a name for them- 
selves as anthropologists, biologists, 
critics, economists, explorers, his- 
torians, humorists, novelists, poets, 
and teachers. 

While these intellectuals dog- 
matically sound the praises of free- 
thought, evolution, socialism, and 
democracy, they cavalierly reject 
without the shadow of proof the 
existence of God, His providence, 
the immortality of fhe soul, the 
divinity of Christ, the Redemption, 
the divine character of the Chris- 
tian Gospel. Let me quote a few of 
their statements: 

Ellen Glasgow declares that we 
know nothing of God; that His all- 
powerful Providence is incredible; 
that the myth of a murdered god 
is revolting. Julian Huxley denies 
the existence of God and immor- 
tality, and says that men and 
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women can live noble, devoted and 
self-sacrificing lives without believ- 
ing in such absurdities. Hendrik 
van Loon tells us that the self- 
righteous and arrogant St. Paul has 
travestied the teaching of Christ 
and given us a false portrait of the 
Son of God. Harold Laski holds 
that the Churches are the enemies 
of reason, and that no religion has 
a moral claim upon the allegiance 
of men. E. M. Forster calls the 
Church “a worthy stunt on a par 
with the Chinese civil service,” 
whatever that may mean, and de- 
nounces asceticism, “wanting,” he 
adds, “less chastity and more deli- 
cacy.” Rebecca West writes arrant 
nonsense in discussing the Redemp- 
tion, and falsely declares that the 
Roman Catholic Church has never 
been able to formulate the doctrine 
to its own satisfaction. 

In his preface Clifton Fadiman 
says that “these views are not pro- 
posed to the reader that he may 
choose among them. They are not 
helpful in that sense.” They serve 
one purpose; they show the extent 
of modern unbelief, and the need 
among present-day Christians of an 
active apostolate of word and deed 
to win back to Christ “the other 
sheep” for whom He died. 

B & ¢ 


“Let the Record Speak.” By Dorothy 
Thompson. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co. $2.75. 

The man who said that Dorothy 
Thompson “is just another woman 
reporter,” was profoundly and in- 
excusably wrong,—and he has been 
sufficiently refuted by the fact that 
her merit as a political columnist is 
recognized so widely and her follow- 
ing among intelligent people is 
so permanently enthusiastic. Her 
alertness, her extensive acquaint- 
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ance with contemporary history, 
her gift for forceful, brilliant, pas- 
sionate, dramatic writing, have 
placed her on a level unattainable 
by anyone who is “just another 
woman reporter.” Perhaps it is by 
way of inevitable compensation, that 
Miss Thompson is less capable of 
cool analysis and judicial discrimi- 
nation than her colleague Mr. Lipp- 
mann, and less conspicuous than 
Anne O’Hare McCormick for un- 
emotional balance while contem- 
plating the criss-crossing of inter- 
ests and the ramification of in- 
trigues in the whole actual world. 
The present volume — never in- 
tended to be a book at all—is pre- 
sented as “only the comments of 
one journalist upon the main events 
in Europe,” over a period of three 
years, 1936-1939. The circum- 
stances of the time and the choice 
of the author have combined to be- 
stow upon the scattered contribu- 
tions the unity proper to a serious 
work. She has been wise enough to 
exclude some columns dealing with 
the Spanish Civil War in which she 
was at her weakest. And she her- 
self alludes to “examples of over 
emphasis and erroneous interpreta- 
tion” included in this volume. Fair 
enough! For these pages reflect her 
imperfections as well as her excel- 
lencies. The typical temptation to 
which she habitually yields is illus- 
trated by her inability to see any- 
thing good in Hitler or in anything 
connected with Hitler (Please, Miss 
Thompson, this is not a defense of 
Hitler!). The fact is that her feel- 
ings, radically noble and idealistic 
though they be, frequently blind 
her; and her pen, fluent and tren- 
chant as it is, often perpetrates 
cheap, undignified exaggeration,—a 
weakness intelligible enough to be 
sure, but still a weakness. By way 
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of example, those of Miss Thomp- 
son’s admirers who belong in the 
highest intellectual brackets will 
probably feel uncomfortable when, 
in this morning’s column (Novem- 
ber 6, 1939), they read that “In 
Molotoff’s speech there is not an 
honest comma.” J. McS. 


In the Steps of St. Francis. By 
Ernest Raymond. New York: 
H. C. Kinsey & Co. $2.50. 

We possess many good lives of 
St. Francis of Assisi. Among his 
Catholic biographers we may men- 
tion Bazin, Chalippe, Chavin, Chér- 
ancé, Chesterton, Christen, Jorgen- 
sen, Le Monnier, Schniirer and Tar- 
ducci. Among non-Catholics Hase, 
Knox- Little, Oliphant, Sabatier, 
Stoddart and Vogt. 

Non-Catholic writers are inclined 
to stress the poet and the trouba- 
dour in the saint, while making lit- 
tle of his Catholicity. They set 
aside his miracles, ignore his loy- 
alty to the Pope and his ecclesiasti- 
cal superiors, and are silent about 
his great devotion for the Mass and 
the Holy Eucharist. The present 
biographer, although usually fair- 
minded, occasionally fails in this 
respect. He says, for example, that 
St. Francis was not interested in 
dogma; that the saint on his return 
from the East was “furious and sul- 
len,” and ready to call down curses 
“upon his brethren” who had vio- 
lated his rule of poverty. He is un- 
fair also to Cardinal Ugolino, after- 
wards Gregory IX., who was deeply 
attached to St. Francis, but realized 
the need of a new rule adapted to 
the great development of the Order. 

The book is not important for the 
details it gives of St. Francis’ life, 
as that is an oft told story, but its 
value lies in the fact that it is writ- 
ten by a non-Catholic who modestly 


calls himself a lowly lover of the 
saint. He draws good portraits of 
St. Francis’ many followers and 
friends — Bernard, Bishop Guido, 
Leo, Pope Innocent III., Masseo, Ru- 
fino, Tancredi, Cardinal Ugolino, St. 
Clare, Lady Jacoba; he visits every 
city, village and grotto honored by 
the saint’s presence—Acre, Ancona, 
Assisi, Bevagna, Bologna, Cannara, 
Carceri, Damietta, Fonte Colombo, 
Grecio, Jerusalem, La Verna, Pe- 
rugia, Poggio Bustone, Rieti, Rivo 
Torto, Rome, Venice; he describes 
vividly and poetically Umbria’s val- 
leys, hills, streams and winding 
roads pungent with the odor of 
mint, scabious, cyclamen and pim- 
pernel. Mr. Raymond will intro- 
duce the saint to many a non-Catho- 
lic who, learning to love him, will 
be led to the Church St. Francis 
loved with every fiber of his being. 
B. L. C. 


God in an Irish Kitchen. By Leo 

Richard Ward. New York: Sheed 

& Ward. $2.50. 

Father Leo Ward, Nebraskan 
born and bred but with a tincture 
of Irish in him, went to Galway a 
little while back and in God in an 
Irish Kitchen gets what he heard 
and saw off his chest. He came, he 
saw and he was captivated. Now 
the Galway coast, God help us, is 
perhaps the poorest part of Ireland, 
its chief export men and women for 
the States. Its single import is a 
driblet of returning dollars and—as 
Father Leo observed—without that 
its economy, poor as it is, would 
collapse like a house of cards. 

The Irish peasant, whatever his 
faults, is nature’s Christian gentle- 
man with a wit and a salt and a love 
of God which no oppression, nor in- 
dolence either, can obliterate; it was 
this aspect of west coast life that 
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captured the man from Nebraska. 

His book has three faults; it 
idealizes the most backward seg- 
ment of twentieth-century Eire, by 
inference it certifies this as the only 
hall-marked hundred per cent Gael, 
and it is so preoccupied with God in 
the kitchen that Satan in the eaves 
doesn’t as much as throw a shadow. 
St. Patrick banished the snakes it is 
true—but not original sin. 

There are, however, virtues to 
offset the faults; the author has a 
photographic eye, the excellent 
qualities which he saw are real and, 


SHORTER 


Fiction: The Arrogant History of 
White Ben. By Clemence Dane 
(New York: Doubleay, Doran & Co. 
$2.50). Were there a prize offered 
for the strangest and perhaps the 
strongest satirical allegory of the 
year, we would unhesitatingly sug- 
gest this book as a probable winner. 
With cunning art and power, Cle- 
mence Dane discloses a volcanic 
legend of a scarecrow come to life, 
to rule over a field of human 
fruition and to drive off the crows 
which threaten to prey on his do- 
main. His force lies in his single- 
mindedness, and in his lack of root 
in any tradition or social code. His 
weakness surges up when these fac- 
tors become his limitations. The 
reader will inevitably try to see this 
portrait of an idea as a piece of pic- 
torial representation, with its allu- 
sions to dictatorship, newspaper 
magnates, purges, concentration 
camps and other familiar items, but 
in reality, the fantasy will reach top 
value when taken as a feat of cre- 
ative art, an interpretation of the 
spirit rather than the body of the 
current chaos. 
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as far as it goes, he painted an en- 
gaging and informing picture of life 
in what are known in Dublin as the 
“congested districts.” One must 
just remember that this isn’t all 
there is to Ireland. 

The casting of his narrative en- 
tirely in the local dialect is not an 
altogether successful venture, even 
the faithful mimic cannot quite 
carry it off all the time—a judicious 
sprinkling would have been better. 

All in all a patchy book but worth 
the reading for some very happy 
pages. B. M. O'R. 


NOTICES 


Kitty Foyle. By Christopher Mor- 
ley (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Co. $2.50). There is a new and 
different Mr. Christopher Morley re- 
vealed in Kitty Foyle. Much of the 
old salty style remains and all the 
old gusto, but this novel, about a 
twenty-eight year old girl who is 
summing up her life to find out 
what she should do with the rest of 
it is the product not only of a 
shrewd observer but also of a peep- 
ing Tom. Mr. Morley has rung all 
the changes expected of him; illicit 
love, abortion, racism, a critique of 
Philadelphia Main Line society, the 
struggles of the stenographer in the 
competitive life of the big city, and 
sundry reflections on men, life and 
love. One almost suspects that the 
author of Shandygaff wrote this 
book to show someone that there 
was life in the old boy yet and that, 
given the will, he could concoct a 
story which would make Heming- 
way seem soft. Unfortunately when 
an old man does this he is very 
liable to seem silly to those who 
have passed through their ado- 
lescence. Mr. Morley is too good a 
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writer to be betrayed into the pos- 
turings of the free love school, but 
this “natural history of woman,” as 
the blurb characterizes the book, 
has brought him very close to Tif- 
fany Thayer. It is too bad that such 
excellent talent has been wasted. 

Live and Kicking Ned. By John 
Masefield (New York: The Macmil- 
lan Co. $2.50). If you were 
amongst the number of those who 
found Dead Ned so engrossing that 
you rebelled against putting it down 
unfinished even to meet demands of 
hunger, fatigue, work or pleasure, 
you will, of course, be eager to em- 
bark on this sequel. Plenty of 
thrills await you. Ned is naturally 
the hero still and his new adven- 
tures aboard the slave ship Albicore, 
under a terrific villain named Pegg, 
as well as those more romantic ones 
amongst the lost white tribe of in- 
ner Africa, make a tale that should 
curl your hair and banish your 
breath. Mr. Masefield, with a poet’s 
mastery of words and a sailor’s flair 
for yarns, produces an adult story 
of adventure in the classical tradi- 
tion. Either of these books, or bet- 
ter still—both of them, make a 
really precious gift for the lively ex- 
pectant boy or the escape-seeking 
jaded man. 

Listen for the Voices. By Anne 
Colver (New York: Farrar & Rine- 
hart. $2.50). Hardly more than a 
series of vignettes bound together 
by the thread of fictional life in Mr. 
Emerson’s Concord, this little vol- 
ume provides some homely close- 
ups of a fascinating group of Ameri- 
can writers. The skillful merging 
of fictional characters with real ones 
is always a difficult problem, and 
Miss Colver, like many another, 
falls short of its solution; moreover, 
she lacks a sense of fine proportion 
in the selection of episode and con- 
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versation where her famous folk 
are concerned. Despite these minor 
disappointments, her book holds an 
intimate charm. To all lovers of 
the period the illustrated map of 
Concord will be a decided attrac- 
tion. 

Lost Sunrise. By Kathleen Norris 
(New York: Doubleday, Doran & 
Co. $2.00). As the years go on, one 
knows less and less what to expect 
from Mrs. Norris. Take, for in- 
stance, this story. On the eve of 
her wedding, Sheila Washburton 
confesses to her devoted younger 
sister, Gwen, that she has previous- 
ly had an illicit love affair, which 
she proposes to keep secret from 
ber husband. After Sheila and 
Link are happily married, Gwen, al- 
though deeply in love with the 
young doctor to whom she is en- 
gaged, is forced into marriage with 
Van Bellamy by his threat to ex- 
pose Sheila’s past. For eight years 
they live a checkered life of quar- 
rels and reconciliations, have two 
children and prosper materially. 
Gwen meets Dr. Dick again and dis- 
covers that she loves and is loved 
as before, and at this moment Van 
is critically injured in an auto crash 
(the third or fourth such accident 
in the book); Dr. Dick operates, of 
course; Van’s life is saved, but 
when he hears that he will be a 
chronic invalid, he ends it all with 
a pistol, and we suppose Gwen and 
the Doctor live happily ever after. 
No doubt this book will attain a 
prominent place on the Best Seller 
List, but we doubt its chance for a 
Great Catholic Novel award. It is 
all very irritating because Mrs. Nor- 
ris possesses gifts that her reading 
public need to share. 

The Open Sky. By L. A. G. Strong 
(New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$2.50). This time the provocative 
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and always interesting L. A. G. 
Strong tells the story of a doctor 
who comes to a remote island cliff 
off the wild west coast of Ireland to 
recover from a nervous breakdown 
suffered amidst the exotic oppres- 
sion of a complicated London civili- 
zation. In the new environment of 
unspoiled nature and _ simplified 
values, the introvert gains strength 
and courage to look outward. Of 
course it is not all plain sailing and 
some of the primitive people of the 
locality are gnarled and twisted 
products of a bleak existence. The 
naive Sheila is like the blue and 
cloudless sky, while Father Morris- 
sey shares the strength and vigor of 
the rocky headland. The play of 
David’s deep-centered mental strug- 
gles toward sanity under the open 
sky on a sea swept shore provides 
fine scope for the particular talents 
of this gifted author. 

It Takes All Kinds. By Louis 
Bromfield (New York: Harper & 
Bros. $3.00). Following close upon 
the popularity of The Rains Came 
in both novel and movie form, Mr. 
Bromfield has issued this collection 
of short stories and novelettes— 
nine in all. They vary widely in 
theme, in setting and in quality. 
Most of them are well colored with 
the Bromfield glow of romance, al- 
though the opening number, called 
“McLeod’s Folly”—an_ uninspired 
story of a drab small-town newspa- 
per—is a notable exception to this. 
As there are 690 pages to the book 
we suggest it as a real money’s 
worth to those contemplating a 
hibernation of long duration, to 
those engaged in prolonged conva- 
lescence and to the ardent Brom- 
fieldian fan. 

Hudson Rejoins the Herd. By 
Claude Houghton (New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $2.50). With a 
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quiet rendition of an _ essentially 
melodramatic plot, Claude Hough- 
ton has written another sophisti- 
cated and somewhat eerie tale. Ste- 
phen Hudson has been shot by Otto 
Steele in Joanna Held’s apartment. 
The theme is based on the relation- 
ships of these three with those 
others who influenced them, and it 
is presented with all the nuances 
and fluctuations and sudden flashes 
natural to the course of memory 
and to the returning consciousness 
of the injured man. Not a pleasant 
book, but many will find it a clever 
and absorbing one. 

Look Away. By George N. Shus- 
ter (New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$2.50). Wisconsin in Civil War 
days is the scene of this rather deli- 
cately fashioned romance. The cen- 
tral figure, Edith Treloar, is a mere 
child, home from convent school, 
when the book opens. Her love and 
marriage with a Confederate spy, 
her friendships, her reactions to the 
horrors of war, to the bitter ani- 
mosities and conflicts of a period of 
strife and to the beliefs and prac- 
tices of the Catholic Church form 
the structure upon which the not 
too substantial novel is built. 

Cloudy Summits. By Isabel C. 
Clarke (New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co.). Providing less excite- 
ment, perhaps, than enlivened her 
last book, Mischief in the Wind, 
this novel is a typical specimen of 
Miss Clarke’s work, and one which 
gives evidence anew of her firmly 
Catholic spirit and her very normal 
outlook. The plot revolves around 
Joan Vernon, a poor and pious girl 
of excellent family, who becomes 
private secretary to an exasperating 
lady-novelist, who is both egotist 
and bigot. This modern witch has 
a perfect Galahad of a son, named 
Paget, who succumbs to the attrac- 
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tion of the Catholic Church and 
Joan Vernon, and—well, all the rest 
follows as it should. 


MISCELLANEOUS: You'd Better 
Come Quietly. By Leonard Feeney 
(New York: Sheed & Ward. 2.00). 
According to Blanche Jennings 
Thompson—and she voices here a 
common opinion—“Every Catholic 
is a bit of a poet and a bit of a mys- 
tic.” Father Feeney is both of 
these in an unusual degree. As his 
latest book demonstrates, he has 
other good and gracious qualities 
too,—he is playful without being 
undignified, and bizarre, though not 
absurd. He is daring enough to en- 
ter into a dialogue with an angel 
—and a “snappy” dialogue at that; 
he is a theologian and a big brother 
and a story teller all at once when 
he explains the Blessed Sacrament 
to Barbara, who is nine years old, 
going on ten. He undertakes as 
original a theological treatise as few 
orthodox Catholics would venture 
upon, when he explains the Blessed 
Trinity to Thomas Butler, begin- 
ning with the assurance that this 
mystery “was not dispensed to man 
to torture him with its intellectual 
indigestibility.” He approves very 
much of girls in uniform,” especial- 
ly the nurses of the Rockefeller In- 
stitute, the nuns in Carmel, the 
waitresses in Schraffts, the stew- 
ardesses in the American Airlines 
—particularly these last, for 
“there’s nothing in the world to 
equal them. I think they have 
Spanish senoritas and Italian fan- 
ciullas knocked into a cocked hat 
(and they wear cocked hats too!). 
May God have mercy on anyone 
who ever harms them.” 

The Best Plays of 1938-1939 and 
the Year Book of the Drama in 
America. Edited by Burns Mantel 
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(New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
$3.00). Several points of interest 
have made this latest theatrical sea- 
son unique. For the first time in 
four years the Critics’ Circle rated 
two plays as equally deserving of 
their prize—A be Lincoln in Illinois 
and The Little Foxes; the musical 
show came back to popularity; To- 
bacco Road —apparently without 
the knowledge of its press agent— 
caught up with and then passed 
the record of Abie’s Irish Rose. Mr. 
Mantel’s volume selects as the ten 
most representative plays the two 
prize plays named above and eight 
others, which include The While 
Steed, Family Portrait, The Ameri- 
can Way and Here Come the 
Clowns. In addition to summariz- 
ing these plays, he lists the full 
casts for every production of the 
year, the number of performances 
achieved by each play, the date on 
which it opened and the theater in 
which it played. Readers of THE 
CATHOLIC WorRLD have already been 
given adequate comments on all ten 
of the plays classed as “the most 
representative” — comments which 
will balance some of the not wholly 
adequate critiques contained in Mr. 
Mantel’s Introduction. 

The New Hope Series. By T. 
Gavan Duffy. Edited by Paula 
Kurth (Tindivanam, S. Arcot, In- 
dio. From author, $1.00 each). As 
a help to the maintaining of cate- 
chists in India, Father T. Gavan 
Duffy has projected this series of 
sixteen booklets, four of which, 
Fantastic Uncle, The Blind Spot, The 
Voyager, and The Sower Went Out, 
have already been published. To 
say that they are both entertaining 
and richly informative conveys but 
a poor idea of their quality. The 
author’s wholly original method of 
appeal will quite surely arouse any 
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person with normal interest in hu- 
man heroism or an ordinary ap- 
preciation of writing which com- 
bines vividness, wit and zeal. In 
fact the reading of these booklets 
will probably cost many people 
much more than they anticipate in 
the way of contributions to the mis- 
sions in India. We note that orders 
(and no doubt offerings) may be di- 
rected to The City House Alumnae, 
Convent of the Sacred Heart, 334 N. 
Taylor Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 

Meditations on the Love of God. 
By R. P. F. Diego de Estella. Se- 
lected and translated by Julia Pem- 
ber (New York: Sheed & Ward. 
$1.50). A debt of gratitude is due 
to Miss Pember for making this lit- 
tle spiritual classic available to Eng- 
lish readers. Fray Diego, a Fran- 
ciscan Friar, was the nephew of St. 
Francis Xavier, and it is not sur- 
prising to hear that his spiritual 
writings were drawn on heavily by 
a later Francis, Francis de Sales, 
and were much loved by Pascal. 
His was the Golden Age of spiritual 
literature in Spain, that of St. 
Teresa and St. John of the Cross, 
and his work exudes the profound 
knowledge of the Scriptures, the 
sound theology, the exalted yet 
practical mysticism, the glowing 
love of God and the gift of its lyric 
expression, characteristic of his 
time. There is satisfaction for heart 
and mind here, and nothing of the 
sticky sentimentalism that mars 
so much of our spiritual writing to- 
day. 

The Christmas Crib. By Nesta de 
Robeck (London: Burns, Oates & 
Washbourne. 8s. 6d.). This book 


which reached us too late to be re- 
viewed in our last Christmas num- 
ber, 


and which unquestionably 
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should be noticed at this time, is by 
a former contributor of ours. It 
traces back through the centuries 
the history of the Crib and is writ- 
ten in a style so simple and charm- 
ing as almost to make one forget 
the wealth of research it represents. 
Yet it is rich in details not only on 
iconography, but also on the litera- 
ture of the Church and on religious 
art. The fine photographs with 
which it is illustrated are interest- 
ing from both the historical and 
esthetic points of view. 

All Day With God. By Blanche 
Jennings Thompson (Milwaukee: 
The Bruce Publishing Co. $1.25- 
$2.75). This neat and handy 
prayer book provides, in addition to 
the Ordinary of the Mass, a supple- 
ment to the Missal in the form of 
prayers, many of them short and 
easily memorized. They include a 
series of little litanies, one for every 
month of the year—of the Holy 
Name, of the Holy Family, of St. Jo- 
seph, of the Holy Ghost, etc. These 
pages easily may, as the author 
hopes, fill a need at certain times 
when the words of the Liturgy seem 
artificial, perhaps austere. 

At this gift season we should like 
to signalize several art books well 
worthy of Christmas giving which 
we shall review later. They include 
the Phaidon Press Art Books: Ru- 
bens, introduced by R. A. M. Steven- 
son ($2.50); Masterpieces of Euro- 
pean Paintings in America, edited by 
Hans Tietze ($3.00); Rodin, intro- 
duced by Sommerville Story 
($3.00); and the Iris Book: French 
Cathedral Windows of the Twelfth 
and Thirteenth Centuries, introduced 
by Marcel Aubert ($3.00), for all of 
which we have to thank the Oxford 
University Press. 
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CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


Picture Books: The prize Christ- 
mas book is The Ageless Story, with 
its antiphons (pictured by Lauren 
Ford. Dodd, Mead & Co.. $2.50). 
Because the Baby Jesus still belongs 
to every child, Miss Ford’s pictures 
have her own New England land- 
scape just as the Italians saw Him 
among their Tuscan hills. Last year 
the Christmas number of Life repro- 
duced Miss Ford’s paintings; this 
year their old rose covers should 
be on every Christmas tree. The 
Gregorian chants for the antiphons 
are also beautifully printed. Then, 
of course, there is Miss Gertrude 
Stein’s The World Is Round (illus- 
trated by Clement Hurd. William 
R. Scott, Inc. $2.50). Its rose 
colored pages with their dark blue 
print should be read aloud about 
“the little girl and Rose was her 
name and would she have been Rose 
if her name had not been Rose.” 
But Rose’s cousin, with masculine 
assurance sang: 


“My name is Willie, I am not like 
Rose, 
I would be Willie whatever arose.” 


Miss Stein, however, can write about 
boys and girls and little dogs and 
even lions and mountains with deli- 
cate sensitiveness and a nice touch 
of humor. We personally feel she 
can express herself much more 
clearly than many people who have 
less to express, but if you think Ger- 
trude Stein is not the ideal partner 
for Santa Claus then the greatest 
contrast we can offer is “The World 
Through a Dog’s Eyes,” where 
Leonard Hyams’ snapshots show 
The Dog Who Looked Around 
(Bobbs-Merrill Co. $1.50). He is 
a wirehaired who does the routine 


doggy things with a fat little mis- 
tress in a type of book which cer- 
tainly makes no strain on the im- 
agination. Infinitely more engaging 
are the very smart drawings in yel- 
low and gray by Leonard Weisgard 
for The Pup Called Cinderella (story 
by Esther Watson Reno. Bobbs- 
Merrill Co. $1.25). The pup turns 
out to be a Bedlington and wins a 
cup from the proud poodles who 
had snubbed her. The Dog Show 
sketches and the poodles are so very 
clever that we consider this book 
both a prize and a bargain. 
Another of our favorites is by 
Helen and Alf Evers (Rand Mc- 
Nally & Co. $1.00). After Mr. 
Scrunch had invented everything he 
could for people, he wanted to help 
the animals—pigs on stilts, ducks 
with sails, horses with fly swatters 
soon appeared on his farm and then 
—he decided on a Universal Unin- 
ventor for Useless Inventions. That 
was his happiest achievement. The 
pictures in blue or red are “scrun- 
tious.” Red and blue are also used 
by Eichenberg for Rosalys Hall’s 
story of David and Daniel who were 
told not to take any Animals to 
Africa (Holiday House. $1.50). But 
they couldn’t resist a cab-horse, 
some coons, etc., and the old lady’s 
lost Skye who ate “rubbers, ga- 
loshes, blueberries and hamburgers, 
but got tummyaches on buttons.” 
This is a very small book to con- 
tain so many animals. Three times 
the size is Lily Duplaix’s Pedro, 
Nina and Perrito (Harper & Bros. 
$1.50) who are two little New Mexi- 
cans and their dog who go to the 
Fiesta of San Francisco, the patron 
saint of Chiquita. The splendid gay 
colored double page lithographs by 
Barbara Latham are guaranteed to 
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make anyone who has been to Taos 
very homesick. Lithographs in five 
colors also show off Ingri and Ed- 
gar Parin d’Aulaire in fine form in 
Abraham Lincoln (Doubleday, Do- 
ran & Co. $2.00). This is a fitting 
companion to their George Wash- 
ington and presents not only a live- 
ly record of frontier life, but makes 
the most important facts of the 
Civil War easy toremember. A gay 
map shows Lincoln’s wanderings 
and intimate stories of their Abe 
prove the author’s research. This 
book should be on every nursery 
bookshelf and for that matter in 
every Lincoln collection. 

Another unusual book is Maxims 
to Music, by Sigmund Spaeth, “Rich- 
ly and Humorously” illustrated by 
Tony Sarg (Robert M. McBride & 
Co. $2.00). “Traditional Proverbs, 
Mottoes and Maxims are here fitted 
to music for the well tempered 
piano child.” “I think the pictures 
are swell,” says Spaeth. “The tunes 
seem QO. K. to me,” says Sarg. The 
pictures are swell and Mr. Spaeth 
considers proverbs such _ useful 
things to recall that now children 
and parents can warble, “The Ex- 
ception Proves the Rule,” to Brahms 
Lullaby, or chant to the Pilgrims 
Chorus, “A Rolling Stone Gathers no 
Moss.” The success of last year’s 
Sing-A-Song-Player Book has led to 
the Second Sing-A-Song-Player Book 
(McLoughlin Bros. $1.25), as we 
hoped it would. Again Sam See is 
the compiler and Corinne Malvern, 
the illustrator; there are the old 
college songs and a variety of other 
favorites with notes and numbers 
and a bright gilt xylophone. A 
jolly invention! Profusely fantastic 
as ever is Dr. Seuss in The King’s 
Stilts (Random House. $1.50). 
Seuss’ dashing red and black deco- 
rations present the Kingdom of 
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Binn, which was guarded from the 
Nizzards by an army of a thousand 
cats. This big picture book is cer- 
tainly more striking than a little one 
by Rosemary Lamkey (Henry Holt 
& Co. $2.00) whose Lonely Dwarf 
has so many daydreams that his 
servant folds them away and then 
uses them to wrap up the lost baby. 
We’re glad the dwarf wasn’t lonely 
any more but are more interested 
in hearing that Rosemary Lamkey, 
who is only fourteen, is the illus- 
trator as well as the author. 

Francis Duncombe’s Hoo! Hoo! 
De Witt! (Henry Holt & Co. $1.25) 
is about a lonely little owl, and while 
his troubles make us all very sorry, 
it is Jean Lamont’s pictures that we 
love best, with their delicately 
colored flowers and their rabbits 
and chipmunks and field mice. We 
should have preferred the owls 
without their Roman noses, but 
maybe that is our ignorance of nat- 
ural history. Lovely too are the pic- 
tures in Kokwa (Longmans, Green 
& Co. $1.50) the adventures of 
a funny little Koala bear who lived 
away off in Australia and had an 
exciting time with a circus. Theresa 
Kalab has done both story and pic- 
tures and her fuzzy Koala acts just 
like Koalas, which are found only 
in Australia, really do. Another au- 
thor who is both writer and illus- 
trator is Anne Heynemann, whose 
William Wigglewhistle (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.50) is one long 
chuckle from beginning to end. 
Everything in the book is as hu- 
morously suggestive as the title. 
Miss Heynemann has the graphic 
imagination that makes the good 
story teller. 

There is still plenty of fun in 
Munro Leaf’s Fair Play (Frederick 
A. Stokes Co. $1.50), though a great 
deal else besides. It is this wise 
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man’s effort “to state very simply 
the elementary factors in living de- 
cently and pleasantly with each 
other, and the whys of rules, law 
and government for the common 
good and happiness.” And he suc- 
ceeds in doing just that with his 
funny line drawings without us ever 
suspecting that we are being taught 
anything at all. Ludwig Bemel- 
mans has several “manners,” but 
Madeline (Simon & Schuster. $2.00) 
is in his best, altogether delightful 
and thoroughly French. There is a 
modicum of text on its big pages, 
but the pictures tell their story 
more vividly than any words 
could. The Parisian scenes through 
which Madeline and her eleven lit- 
tle schoolfellows pass, under the 
alert chaperonage of Mile. Clavel, 
are authentic. In the back of the 
book you will find out what picture 
is where and be on the way to be- 
come a traveled little man or 
woman of the world,—and maybe 
you’ll want to have an appendec- 
tomy! Dorothy and Marguerite 
Bryan, to whom the almost young- 
est ones are indebted for Tammie 
and Frisky, give them another ap- 
pealing pet this year in Friendly 
Little Jonathan (Dodd, Mead & Co. 
$1.00). He is a lovable little doggie 
from his “Pawtograph” on the very 
first page to the same on the very 
last. And the very youngest will 
grasp eagerly the Holiday House 
First and Second Cloth Books ($1.00 
each) by Leonard Weisgard and 
Glen Rounds respectively. They 
are all pictures and no text and are 
indestructible even in baby hands. 
T’wouldn’t be Christmas for the 
youngsters or for their elders either 
if Sheed & Ward did not give us a 
Joan Windham book, and this year 
there are two, Saints Who Spoke 
English (illustrated in black and 


white by E. Benedict Davies. $1.75), 
in which the Ediths, the Audreys, 
the Hildas, the Mildreds, the Cuth- 
berts, the Wilfrids, the Gilberts, the 
Simons and as many others will get 
to know their special saints and 
learn besides (and love it!) a bit of 
English history; and The New Carol 
($1.25) for which Jeanne Heb- 
belynck has done the pictures in her 
own distinctive style with its gor- 
geous colors and its utterly irresisti- 
ble figures, and in which we find 
carols old and new, some with mu- 
sic, around which Miss Windham 
spins her delectable tales. 


YOuNGER Boys or Grits: A 
Family to Raise (illustrated by Else 
Bostelmann. Holiday House. $2.00) 
is by Irmengarde Eberle, a natural- 
ist, who apologizes for making her 
animals talk, which we think is 
foolish, but all the same she gives 
very intimate sketches of the home 
life of White Footed Mice, etc. Mr. 
Coyote proves to be the most model 
husband and did you know that 
Mrs. O’Possum sometimes has 
eleven new-born babies in her 
pocket while she still has a family 
of lively young possums holding on 
to her back? What is really a psy- 
chological study of one little rooster 
is offered to the nursery in Kip, by 
Irma S. Black (Holiday House. 
$1.50) which has the advantage of 
drawings by Kurt Wiese. When the 
Directors of a certain Zoo found a 
bear cage empty because old 
Thomas Bear has asked permission 
to sell pencils at the gate, they in- 
vited a foreign bear family to im- 
migrate but, alas, these were ship- 
wrecked and might have perished 
had not a mermaid with proper 
golden mirror and comb guided 
them to a desert island. We en- 
dorse Miranda and the Five Bears, by 
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Henry Beston (The Macmillan Co. 
$2.00) as a good bear story with 
clever pictures by Frank Dobias. A 
Mr. Bear is also prominent in The 
Curious Lobster’s Island, by Richard 
W. Hatch (illustrated by Marion F. 
Wakeman. Dodd, Mead & Co. 
$2.00). But instead of a pleasant 
little mermaid, the proprietor of 
this island is a surly serpent. For- 
tunately Mr. Bear, Mr. Badger and 
Mr. Lobster get the best of the snake 
in a story that has much too much 
talk. 

A truly priceless animal, how- 
ever, appears in Padre Porko (Holi- 
day House. $2.00). Mr. Robert Da- 
vis, correspondent for the New York 
Herald Tribune, picked up these 
tales of the Gentlemanly Pig in 
Spain, where Padre Porko is a sort 
of Brer Rabbit, but more in char- 
acter like good Dr. Doolittle, as all 
animals are his willing helpers and 
everyone in trouble turns to him. 
There are fine tales of how the Rat 
Family pulled the nail out of the 
hoof of the General’s horse, and of 
the dog, Fidele, who learned to talk 
and then did nothing else. Courtly 
old Padre Porko in his red beret 
and green velveteen breeches ap- 
pears to great advantage in Fritz 
Eichenberg’s illustrations—a new 
friend to cherish and a book to buy! 
The Mystery of Dog Flip, translated 
by Simone Chamoud from _ the 
French of Thérése Lenétre (Freder- 
ick A. Stokes Co. $1.75) makes ex- 
citing reading as the search for 
Flip takes Toppy and Monsieur Po- 
potte across three continents with a 
speed at times rather bewildering. 
No one, however, could resist such 
scenes as that of Monsieur Popotte 
barking in the lobby of the Hotel 
Bristol. Fritz Eichenberg’s illustra- 
tions have the same dashing quality 
as the text. Full of the folklore of 
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Donegal is Terrence O’Hara, by 
Thomas Burns (Harcourt, Brace & 
Co. $2.00). Terrence meets the 
Little People, whose Queen, dressed 
in rose petals, has an air force of 
wasps. In gentler mood, the Queen 
invites Terrence to play his tin 
whistle at one of her dances in a 
rabbit hole and what a fright Ter- 
rence had when he met a huge mon- 
ster with gleaming eyes—a mouse! 
We enjoyed Terrence as well as the 
drawings by an old friend, Reginald 
Birch—His Book, edited by Eliza- 
beth B. Hamilton (Harcourt, Brace 
& Co. $2.50) is for his friends of 
three generations. He dedicates it 
to the “Children of Yesterday, To- 
day and Tomorrow” and there we 
meet again John Gilpin, Lord 
Fauntleroy, Sara Crewe and drag- 
ons, policemen and pirates from 
Tudor Jenks, Stockton and W. S. 
Gilbert. Another nice compilation 
is Happily Ever After (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.50), fairy tales 
selected by Alice Dalgliesh and 
translated from the original French 
and German by the poet John Hall 
Wheelock. Cinderella, etc., are thus 
told in their purest version with 
really good colored lithographs by 
Katherine Milhous. 

Agnes C. Lehman’s The Flahertys 
of Aran (Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.00) 
introduces children from eight to 
twelve to that Island of Aran with 
which their elders have been but 
recently made familiar. They will 
learn about that amazing and still 
unspoiled corner of the world and 
the customs of its simple inhabi- 
tants from this story, written and 
illustrated by a girl from Buffalo 
who lived in a white-washed cottage 
among the island people long 
enough to fall in love with it and 
with them. An altogether charm- 
ing little book is Mrs. Elizabeth 
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Morrow’s stocking size A Pint of 
Judgment (Alfred A. Knopf. 50 
cents.) What that title exactly 
means we shall leave you to find out 
for yourself. Readers of last year’s 
The Good Master will gladly hear 
more of the happy ranch on the 
Hungarian plains, now, however, in 
the grip of the Great War, but hold- 
ing on to its happiness just the 
same. The Singing Tree (Viking 
Press. $2.00) is a tender, thrilling 
story, and we can never have too 
many of Kate Seredy’s lovely pic- 
tures. They are here in abundance, 
striking colored portraits of Kate 
and Jancsi, soft finished full page 
monotones and enchanting chapter 
headings and tail pieces. Miss 
Seredy has done her native land a 
service in so presenting it to Ameri- 
can children. 

W. Somerset Maugham’s delicate 
fairy story of the Princess September 
and the Nightingale (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. $2.50) has been illus- 
trated by Richard C. Jones with 
great artistry in striking color and 
in the semi-conventional design that 
suggests unmistakably the story’s 
setting, the kingdom of Siam. This 
year’s eight-year-olds will find it a 
gift to be treasured. Different as 
the land it tells of, but equally to be 
prized is Treasure in Gaspesy (E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $2.00), in which Amy 
Hogeboom blends with a like har- 
mony text and illustration. She 
tells charmingly and truly of child 
life in the quaint and picturesque 
Gaspé Penisula and we recommend 
her book for those who can only 
look as well as for those who can 
read. Her pictures are in four 
colors and in black and white with 
the smooth, soft finish suggestive of 
crayons. Alison Baigrie Alessios’ 
Round the Mulberry Hill (illustrated 
by A. W. Froderstrom. Longmans, 


Green & Co. $1.50) is just the every- 
day life of Elly on her farm, but it 
is told with such fresh, warm feel- 
ing for the country that one can 
smell the sweet spiciness of the 
grass round the brook and the cakes 
Elly’s mother is forever baking. 
What fun to gather mushrooms by 
moonlight when they look like “dim 
little candles in the grass.” Nothing 
better can be said and nothing bet- 
ter needs to be said of Marigold 
Hunt’s A Life of Our Lord for Chil- 
dren (Sheed & Ward. $1.25) than 
that it reproduces the simple charm 
of the Gospel story, giving as much 
of the Old Testament as is neces- 
sary for an introduction—“for no 
one likes to come into a movie in 
the middle of the story.” Illustra- 
tions, explanations, answers to ob- 
jections even, are nicely adapted to 
the requirements of the child mind; 
it is no small achievement to re- 
write the immortal story so often 
retold and yet to make it as inter- 
esting as if this were the first tell- 
ing. 


MIDDLE-AGED Boys AND GIRLS: 
Huckleberry Finn, Jr., floats down 
to us in Augustus and the River, by 
Le Grand (Bobbs-Merrill Co. $1.50). 
All born on a raft, Augustus and 
his Pop and Ma and Glorianna and 
Jupiter love their Mississippi from 
the squish of the mud between their 
toes to their stanch old river 
shanty. When Augustus and his 
brother and sister get adrift in the 
flood what does the old shanty boat 
do but land them plunk in a hole 
in a leaking levee and save a town. 
Rarely does an author both write 
and draw equally well. We recom- 
mend Augustus. A year or so older 
are The Two Boys in the Ozarks in 
The Forest Road, by Eleanor You- 
mans (illustrated by A. M. Froder- 
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strom. Bobbs-Merrill Co. $1.50) 
which is a more routine juvenile 
with a mystery. A city boy and a 
country boy, when a trailer breaks 
down, and bobcats, swamp fires 
and fresh water pearls all figure in 
a story which has a nice forest back- 
ground. Farthest West (illustrated 
by Sidney Armer. Longmans, Green 
& Co. $2.50) is a rather senti- 
mentally told tale by Laura Adams 
Armer of a boy and girl who love 
their California and the redwoods 
and form a club to save the trees of 
Humboldt Co. The boy’s Mother is 
an Indian and his Father turns out 
to have been a British peer. Mrs. 
Armer has also written a very sym- 
pathetic foreword for a story of the 
California Indians, Little Wolf’s 
Brother, by Elizabeth H. Atkins 
(Frederick A. Stokes & Co. $1.75) 
in which Sidney Armer’s drawings 
are far superior to his aquatones in 
Mrs. Armer’s story. Good old Padre 
Ignacio had always dreamed of wel- 
coming the Chumash tribe to Santa 
Ines Mission, north of Santa Bar- 
bara, but the Indians were more 
than unfriendly and one night a 
massacre was only prevented in a 
very amusing fashion by the Pa- 
dre’s old cook. Lupines and Indian 
pinks, larkspur and golden poppies 
color the well told story of Span- 
iards and Indians, which is just the 
thing for Catholic libraries. 

From California we now travel 
over the Pacific to The Valley of the 
Larks in inner Mongolia (Farrar & 
Rinehart. $1.75). Eric Purdon has 
visited unknown reaches of China 
and his account is very vivid of the 
tribes assembling with their flocks 
and camels to set up their yurts for 
the Summer Festival, where the 
Dalai Lama from Thibet will give 
his blessing. Manchukuoan bandits, 
led by a Jap, however, kidnap 
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Nyeema along with the Lama, and 
how the little girl and her brother 
help to rescue the Lama is a good 
yarn. Good too are the drawings by 
Graham Peck. From a literary 
point of view we like even better 
Fafan in China (translated by Mar- 
garet Rounds; illustrated by Wil- 
liam Sanderson. Holiday House. 
$2.00). Joe Lederer is a popular 
Austrian novelist and this is her 
first book for children. It has real 
style and distinction. Herr Engi- 
neer Muller is a Swiss who lives in 
Shanghai, but his son, called Fafan 
by the servants, can speak the Chi- 
nese dialect. When Fafan’s best 
friend, the high-born Cheng, is kid- 
naped, Fafan seeks out the old 
rickshaw Coolie. “My soul weeps,” 
says Lao Hu. “Get in the rickshaw, 
worthy young master, when I run, 
I can think better.” The result of 
Lao Hu’s thinking fills several chap- 
ters with tension. Here is a story 
that has characterization and back- 
ground in the manner of Kipling. 
Joe Lederer knows her Shanghai. 
Pony for Sale, by Ann Stafford 
(illustrated by Bobri. Alfred A. 
Knopf. $2.00) returns us to Eng- 
lad, where at Cuckoo Halt in the 
New Forest, Aunt Mary runs a 
Boarding Kennel and that is where 
Felicity and Peter and Meg and 
their friend, John, go for the long 
holiday. Everyone had a pony but 
John and he formed an Association 
to buy Duster from the farmer who 
planned to sell poor Duster to the 
horrid Mr. Hinkler, who was trying 
to ruin Aunt Mary’s business. 
One hundred dollars seems a good 
sum for four young people to earn 
in two months and how they man- 
aged it makes exciting reading! 
We like the smart little New Forest 
ponies and their riders very, very 
much. Across the Irish Channel 
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again we meet Dermot of the Weap- 
ons, by Alan Buck (Pictures by 
Richard Bennett. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. $1.75). He is a hero in 
the fabulous days of Erin when 
Finn McCool vowed vengeance be- 
cause the beautiful Grainne loved 
Dermot best. If you don’t find 
Celtic myths confusing, read this 
one. 

Some of us, as we turn the pages 
of Mary Kiely’s O’Donel of Destiny 
(Oxford University Press. $2.00), 
will be carried back to the long ago 
when we were introduced to the 
Confederate Chieftains by Mrs. 
Sadlier. And we have to admit that 
Miss Kiely’s book forms a much 
more readable tale. Based upon a 
sound foundation of historical fact, 
it is enlivened so skillfully by the 
play of imagination in dialogue and 
description, that the interest of the 
young reader will never flag. A 
word of praise may well be added 
for the illustrations by Victor 
Dowling, numerous, picturesque 
and alive. The Well O’ the World’s 
End, by Seumas. MacManus (The 
Macmillan Co. $2.00), it will not 
surprise you to hear, springs from 
ancient folk tales repeated beside 
the cottage turf fires of Donegal 
winter after winter through end- 
less generations. As the author 
notes, they are better made for tell- 
ing than for reading and he even 
ventures to suggest that they still 
may be used for their original 
purpose: “Draw a hungry group 
around your hearth—if still exists 
in America that sacred institution 
—and realize a new joy, the joy 
of story telling, which surpasses as 
far the pleasure of story reading 
as the eating of a good dinner sur- 
passes the sniffing of it. And be 
grateful to the Shanachies who 
passed these tales to me.” 


One of this season’s loveliest 
books is Millet Tilled the Soil (E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $2.50), a charming 
and vivid biography of the artist 
written by Sybil Deucher and Opal 
Wheeler, who gave us last year’s de- 
lightful Giotto. It is, moreover, 
beautifully illustrated by Dorothy 
Bayley and contains reproductions 
of Millet’s most famous works. 
More Silver Pennies (The Macmil- 
lan Co. $1.25), Blanche Jennings 
Thompson’s third collection of 
charming poems—half of these for 
younger people and half for older— 
takes its title from that good old 
couplet “You still need a silver 
penny to get into Fairyland.” 
James Joyce is here with “Golden- 
hair” and Leonard Feeney with 
“The Milkmaid” and Eileen Duggan 
with “Juniper” and Hilaire Belloc 
and Amy Lowell and Edna St. 
Vincent Millay — which is almost 
the same as saying “there is some- 
thing for everyone.” Where Did 
Your Garden Grow?, by Jannette 
May Lucas (J. B. Lippincott Co. 
$2.00), is another book which rises 
well above the average through the 
sheer interest of its text and the 
exquisite quality of Helene Carter’s 
illustrations and maps. It deals 
with the origin of the more familiar 
garden flowers, contains a fund of 
information, and should prove a 
joy to young and old alike. 

In Fun With Paper (Frederick A. 
Stokes Co. $2.00), Joseph Leeming 
has brought out a much-needed col- 
lection of the “fascinating objects 
that can be made by cutting, fold- 
ing and pasting paper. For which 
anyone whose task it is to keep 
a young child entertained, will 
bless said Mr. Leeming. Fourteen- 
year-old John Gregory, exploring 
one of the many bypaths opened by 
stamp collecting, has given us the 
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history of the Heroes on Your 
Stamps (Alfred A. Knopf. $2.00), 
short, comprehensive stories stress- 
ing just the things young people 
are interested in and covering a 
good cross section of our history in 
the doing. So encourage your 
young stamp collectors! Young 
America knows in a general way 
the connection of Lafayette with 
our war of Independence. They are 
less well acquainted with the later 
story of Lafayette and his family. 
Very few in all probability are 
aware that he and his son visited 
America again in 1824 and together 
went to the tomb of Washington 
at Mount Vernon. Washington and 
the Lafayettes, by Frank and Cor- 
telle Hutchins (Illustrated by W. 
M. Berger. Longmans, Green & Co. 
$2.50), based partly on unpublished 
manuscripts, tells in popular, read- 
able fashion the story of the Lafay- 
ette family and their ups and downs 
of fortune during the exciting 
period of the American and French 
Revolutions and the Napoleonic era. 


Boys’ Books: Swordfisherman Jim, 
by Josef Berger (Illustrated by Clif- 
ford W. Ashley. Little, Brown & 
Co. $2.00), has the distinction of 
being an Atlantic Monthly Press 
Book and deserves applause as a 
very well written and intimate 
sketch of life on the Grand Banks. 
With sea blood in his veins, Jim 
just had to leave his Father’s gro- 
cery store to ship on his Uncle’s 
crack fishing schooner from 
Gloucester. “Eat, boy! Eat! Eef 
you don’ eat,—you die!” said Portu- 
guese Bastiao when Jim thought he 
was dying of seasickness. Later 
Jim was lost in the fog in a dory, 
caught in a hurricane and certainly 
graduates as a real “feesherman.” 
Very much on the dry land is White 
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Coats, a Story of Medical School 
(Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.00). Dr. 
Dwight B. Fishwick, the author, is 
not too old to remember very clear- 
ly his feelings at his first dissection, 
his first diagnosis, the first call to 
the Emergency Room. Perhaps he 
himself was one of those three un- 
happy students who solemnly took 
the heart beats through their 
stethescopes of the patient who had 
his heart on the right for the Chief 
of the Medical Staff who liked his 
little joke on the internes. There 
is not much plot but plenty of inti- 
mate interest in this authentic pic- 
ture of professional life. 

Two collegiate stories continue 
the adventures of already popular 
heroes. Varsity Jim, by Jonathan 
Brooks (Bobbs-Merrill Co. $2.00), 
opens with Jim, a Sophomore at 
Jordan University. As a Junior he 
has become an important figure 
both in football and baseball and 
the Dean wonders if Jim will be 
able to do justice to the scholarship 
awarded him. How Jim manages 
to make good as a student and an 
athlete and to do some practical 
and exciting special work for the 
Railroad during the summer crowds 
a long story with action. The deli- 
cate question of professionalism in 
College sports has mention both in 
this book and in the second “Duke” 
book, The Duke Decides, by John 
R. Tunis (Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
$2.00), which has better literary 
quality than Mr. Brooks’s. After 
High School in the West, “Duke” 
Wellington has won recognition at 
Harvard. With the Intercollegiate 
Two-mile Record, and as Captain of 
the Track Team, Duke sails as First 
Marshal for the Olympic Games. 
The story of his victory in Ber- 
lin is an excellent piece of writing 
and then Duke has to make his de- 
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cision about running again in Eng- 
land as a professional. The Duke 
holds out in his feeling for sport as 
sport and he also wins his girl! 

For any age or sex there is a 
thrill in the Story of De Lesseps and 
the Canal in On to Suez, by Francis 
M. Benz (Illustrated by Victor J. 
Dowling. Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.00). 
“If I am very, very good do you 
think God will let me build a riv- 
er?” once asked a small boy of his 
Father when they were fishing on 
the Seine. The idea of Suez came 
to him when he was in the Consular 
service and a fat little Turkish 
Prince, whom he taught to ride in 
Cairo to reduce his weight, was later 
Mohammed Said, Viceroy of Egypt, 
who gave De Lesseps a chance to 
fulfill his dream. After twelve 
years of toil by De Lesseps, the 
ditch that was first begun in 610 
B. c. by the Pharoah Necho was 
opened as the Suez Canal in 1866. 
This is a fascinating story. Dick 
of Copper Gap, by Brother Ernest, 
C.S.C. (St. Anthony Guild Press. 
$1.00), is the story of a boy’s voca- 
tion to the priesthood and his final 
triumph over all sorts of difficulties. 
It is an interesting tale, well told, 
but, unfortunately, the situations 
that arise are worked out with a 
little too much simplicity, and the 
hero’s utter perfection is at times 
unpleasantly reminiscent of Polly- 
ana. 

No mere “boy’s book” is Flivver 
to Cambodia, by Guy de Larigaudie, 
translated by Andrée J. Rie (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $2.00). Boys and 
their fathers and their mothers, too, 
will follow this gay and exciting 
narrative of adventures always in- 
teresting, often funny, and some- 
times dangerous, which befell two 
French Boy Scouts as they drove 
across the south of Europe through 


Turkey, down through the Holy 
Land and then East to Calcutta in 
their second-hand Ford, Jeannette. 
How Jeannette made the difficult 
journey, over the Ganges Delta and 
across the Burmese Chain, the first 
time the feat was ever accom- 
plished, makes exciting reading. 
The boys are devout Catholics. 
They recite the Rosary every day; 
the comments on the Holy Land are 
edifying; when bamboo supports 
collapse just after they pass over 
them, they exclaim: “Ah, the 
Blessed Mother! She was holding 
up those bamboos with both hands!” 
The English translation has been 
capably done. Father H. J. Heag- 
ney, a contributor of ours, known 
through the Bascomb Boy Series to 
young America at large, tells a 
story in Blockade Runner (Long- 
mans, Green & Co. $1.50) that a good 
many older people will be anxious 
to read—the tale of the Civil War 
adventures of Father Tabb, rejected 
by the Confederate Army, because 
of poor eyesight, but accepted for 
service on the famous Confederate 
blockade runner, the Robert E. Lee 
during twenty-one trips to England 
and other foreign ports through the 
Yankee blockade. Lieutenant Rob- 
ert Winston’s Dive Bomber (Holi- 
day House. $2.00), in which he 
tells of his training as a pilot in the 
U. S. Navy, makes fascinating read- 
ing for anyone who is interested in 
aviation, or possessed of the sport- 
ing spirit. The water color illustra- 
tions by Walter T. Dollard make 
the volume handsome as well. Al- 
most too late for inclusion comes 
James Daugherty’s inspiriting 
Daniel Boone (Viking Press. $2.50), 
epic in sweep, distinguished in 
style, finely illustrated, a subject 
well suited to this author’s pen and 
brush. 
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Books For Girts: Diantha’s Signet 
Ring, by Gertrude Crownfield (illus- 
trated by Ervine Metzl. Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co. $2.00) is a most at- 
tractive volume to look at and to 
read. Diantha lives on the Duke of 
Gloucester Street in Williamsburg 
in 1718. Her Father has left her a 
rich plantation but her guardian is 
the villain of the tale. Against a gay 
background of flowered silks, sedan 
chairs and balls a dark dyed plot 
is unraveled by Diantha, her Aunt 
and the young man she prefers. 
Very unlike the dainty Diantha is 
Mary in The Wagon to the Star, by 
Mildred Foulke Meese (illustrated 
by Louise Costello. Bobbs-Merrill 
Co. $2.00). Mary is just an orphan 
who has grown up in a “Home” but 
with agreeable variety, this Home is 
not the usual institution of fiction 
but such a warm-hearted place that 
Mary cries when she leaves even 
though it is to go to High School. 
How Mary overcomes her shyness 
and her consciousness of her shabby 
clothes, and how her hard work 
brings her recognition and friends 
and a nice young man makes a hu- 
man and entertaining novel. 

Two “Career” stories follow: As a 
sequel to Peggy Covers Washington 
comes in answer to request, Peggy 
Covers London, by Emma Bugbee, 
Staff Reporter for the New York 
Herald Tribune (Dodd, Mead & Co. 
$2.00). If it is not quite as good as 
the original volumes, that is very 
likely because Miss Bugbee wrote 
herself more thoroughly into the 
American adventures. Peggy, how- 
ever, manages to sandwich some ex- 
citement and press work into her 
sightseeing and ends up with a 
scoop like a good journalist. 
Home Economics is the specialty of 
the next young business woman and 
Sally and Her Kitchens, by May 
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Worthington (illustrated by Mar- 
guerite Bryan. Dodd, Mead & Co. 
$2.00) starts Sally out in a Girls’ 
School in Honolulu which gives 
plenty of scope to the author for 
amusing incident. Next we follow 
Sally to the Pudding Pan, a highly 
organized tea room in San Fran- 
cisco; then after procuring an M. A., 
in the East, Sally lands both a fine 
job at a Junior College—and a hus- 
band! 

Quite equal to its title is Enchant- 
ing Jenny Lind, which is the annual 
gift to the public from the graceful 
pen of Laura Benét (decorated by 
George G. Whitney. Dodd, Mead Co. 
$2.50). As a tot of four, Jenny 
picked out an air on the piano; 
when she was nine a member of the 
Royal Opera Company heard Jenny 
singing to her cat and soon after the 
little girl was enrolled as a pupil in 
the Royal School of Stockholm. She 
made her debut on the stage at 
seventeen but worked so hard that 
when she reached Paris, the great 
master, Garcia, feared her voice 
was ruined. But apparently there 
was a sweetness in Jenny’s upper 
register that has rarely been 
equalled. All Europe was at her 
pretty feet; Hans Christian Ander- 
sen gave her his heart, which she 
rejected, and P. T. Barnum brought 
her to America. There is a lively 
description of that curious partner- 
ship. Mildred Criss follows her 
Young Walter Scott with Mary 
Stuart: Young Queen of Scots (illus- 
trated by Rose Chavanne. Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $2.50). It is the excit- 
ing story of the lovely young Queen 
of Scotland in her earlier years—a 
period which as a rule is passed 
over quickly by the historian has- 
tening forward to later and more 
tragic days. The young people 
from twelve years up for whom this 
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book has been prepared will not 
willing lay it down. We wager that 
Eleanor Stanley Lockwood’s Chum 
(The Bruce Publishing Co. $1.75) 
will not tarry long on library 
shelves though it may prove a bur- 
den to busy book clerks, for brimful 
of life and fun, it is one of the liveli- 


est, sanest convent boarding school 
stories we have read in a long time. 
And there never was a more fertile 
inventor of pranks than fine young 
Judith Anne, for whom however 
life held its sorrows as well as its 
joys. 
E. VR. W. 
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